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TRAGIC DRAMA OF THE GREEKS 


CLAP LE Rel. 
EARLY HISTORY OF GREEK TRAGEDY, 


§ 1. Introductory. 


In tracing the origin and growth of the primitive drama, the 
point which impresses itself most forcibly upon the attention is 
the gradual and tentative character of its early progress. The 
invention of the dramatic art, like many other human dis- 
coveries, so far from being achieved by sudden inspiration, was 
the result of a protracted series of innovations and experiments, 
of which the eventual tendency was for a long time far from 
manifest. The hesitating manner in which the ancient poets 
proceeded with the work of development, and the slowness with 
which they gradually came to realise the varied capacities of 
the new form, may at first sight cause surprise. Theatrical 
performances have now become so familiar to the mind, that we 
are apt to regard them as an obvious and natural contrivance, 
and to underrate the merit of those by whom they were origi- 
nally discovered. But the evidence of history throws a different 
light upon the question. It shows us that the notion of a 
dramatic representation, or, in other words, the notion of 
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unfolding a story by means of the mutual conversation of 
actors, without any aid from narrative, is not one which readily 
presents itself to the human imagination. It is true that the 
love of mimicry and imitation is one of the most universal 
of instincts, and that mimetic performances of some kind or 
another have been found to exist in almost every part of the 
world. But to evolve out of these primitive elements an 
orderly and continuous drama was a work of the greatest 
creative genius. The magnitude of the task is proved by the 
fact that it has never been fully and satisfactorily accomplished 
except by a single nation—the Greeks. It is from the Greeks 
that every drama, both ancient and modern, which has attained 
to anything like perfection of form, is ultimately derived. Other 
nations have occasionally, by their own unaided efforts, made 
some approximation towards a like result ; but unless they have 
come under Hellenic influence, either directly or indirectly, 
their drama has never advanced beyond a rudimentary stage. 
A brief survey of existing dramatic literatures will exemplify 
the truth of this statement. 

To take the eastern nations first. Both the Indians and the 
Chinese, it is well known, possess a national drama which dates 
from remote antiquity. But the plays of the Chinese, though 
apparently of native. growth, are so childish and elementary 
in their general character, that they can scarcely be regarded 
as belonging to the same species as the productions of the 
European stage. The Hindu dramas, on the other hand, while 
superior to the Chinese in literary merit, have far less claim to 
rank as indigenous creations. None of them belong to an 
earlier date than the first century before Christ. But long 
before that period the Hindus had been brought into contact 
with the influences of Greek civilisation by means of the 
Hellenic dynasties established in the north-western districts of 
India. The effect of that contact may still be traced in the 
style of their early architecture; and it is not improbable that 
the expansion of their drama was due to the same original 
cause. In confirmation of this view it has been pointed out 
by recent scholars that the most ancient of the Indian plays 
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contain various features which are not strictly Oriental, but 
recall the characteristics of the Greek theatre’, 

When we turn to the nations of the west the case is still 
clearer. The Roman drama in its regular form was a mere 
exotic borrowed directly from the Greek. Before this importa- 
tion the native genius of the Italians had produced, it is true, 
certain farcial entertainments, such as the Mimi and the Atel- 
lanae. But these rude mixtures of song, pantomime, and 
extempore raillery and repartee, bore little resemblance to 
plays in the strict sense of the word. 

Through the agency of the Romans the memory of the 
classical drama was handed down to mediaeval times, and so 
gave birth to the various national theatres of modern Europe. 
For many centuries, indeed, during the confusion caused by 
the inroads of the barbarians, and the downfall of the Western 
Empire, all theatrical performances were abandoned. But the 
tradition never entirely disappeared. The class of actors, 
though their regular occupation was gone, still continued to 
survive in a degenerate condition, as ‘ioculatores’ or wandering 
players and minstrels, and kept alive some faint reminiscence 
of the dramatic art. At the same time among the learned 
ecclesiastics there were always a few who possessed an 
acquaintance with the productions of the Roman stage. Copies 
of Plautus and Terence, preserved in monasteries and religious 
houses, found occasional readers and admirers, and were 
sometimes used as models for composition by the monks and 
nuns. When, therefore, towards the close of the Middle Ages 
the clergy began to exhibit their Mysteries and Miracle Plays, 
and thus laid the foundations of the modern drama, these 
spectacles were not altogether an original conception of their 
own. The idea of representing the events of Scripture in 
dramatic form was derived from classical example by two 
separate lines of tradition, one professional, and due to the 


1 See Windisch’s pamphlet, Der grie- question of the influence of the Greeks 
chische Einfluss im indischen Drama upon Indian civilisation is discussed in 
(Abhandlungen des Orientalisten-Con-  Mahaffy’s Greek World under Roman 
gresses, Berlin, 1882). The whole Sway, pp. 20-37. 
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strolling players, the other literary, and preserved by the 
ecclesiastics. 

It appears then from the above survey that the theatre of the 
Greeks is the ultimate source of every dramatic literature 
which really deserves the name. Among the Greeks them- 
selves the first species of drama to be developed into perfect 
shape was tragedy. Hence the history of Attic tragedy, apart 
from its own intrinsic interest, is a subject of which the literary 
importance can hardly be overrated. Further than this, as 
a scientific study it possesses certain advantages over the 
history of the modern theatre. The dramas of the different 
European nations have been exposed from the very first to 
such complexity of influences, each of them acting and reacting 
on the other, and all alike being dominated at various times 
and in various degrees by classical example, that their course 
of necessity has been somewhat fitful and irregular. - The 
tragic drama of the Greeks, on the other hand, is one of those 
branches of art which have been allowed to unfold themselves 
in a purely spontaneous manner, without any admixture of 
foreign elements. Being wholly a native product, each suc- 
cessive phase in its career follows naturally from that which 
went ‘before. Its progress from birth to maturity, and from 
maturity to decay, resembles one of the evolutionary processes 
of nature; and the task of tracing its progress throughout these 
various stages has much of the attractiveness which accom- 
panies an inquiry into some phenomenon of natural science. 


§ 2. The Worship of Dionysus, 


In most countries art and literature are originally the 
offspring of religious enthusiasm; and the early poets and 
sculptors find their highest inspiration in singing the praises, or 
in fashioning the likeness, of the divine being. The Greek 
drama forms no exception to this rule. The cause to which it 
owed its origin was the fervent zeal of the worshippers of the 
god Dionysus, amid whose sacred festivals it developed and 
grew to maturity, and to whose honour it was consecrated. 
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The whole of its early history is so intimately associated with 
Dionysus, that a brief account of the god and of his cultus will 
be necessary for the due understanding of that which follows |. 

Dionysus, though he eventually became one of the most 
important of Greek divinities, appears to have been introduced 
to the knowledge of the Greeks at a comparatively late period. 
He is mentioned only four times in Homer, where he occupies 
an insignificant position, having no place among the aristocratic 
circle of Olympian gods*. Herodotus also states that his name 
was learnt by the Greeks ‘much later’ than the names of the 
other deities*. Various traits in his cultus would seem to 
show that it came originally from the semi-Greek tribes of Asia 
Minor, such as the Phrygians and Lydians‘. And the legends 
about the opposition which it encountered in Thrace and Thebes, 
on the occasion of its first introduction, point to the conclusion 
that it was brought from Asia Minor along the northern shores 
of the Aegean, and so passed southwards into Greece. 

As to the attributes of Dionysus, he was essentially, in the 
original conception, a rural god—the god of trees, and plants, 
and fruits, and vegetable produce of various kinds. The vine, 
with which his name is chiefly associated, was not his only gift 
to mankind. All fruits of a soft and mellow nature, such as 
are fostered by moisture and damp, were supposed to be under 
his care®. For this reason he was called the Fruitful, the 
Leafy, and the Flowering’; and also the Benefactor and the 


1 My principal authorities on the 
subject of Dionysus have been the articles 
in Roscher’s Lexicon der Mythologie, 
Preller’s Griechische Mythologie, Bau- 
meister’s Denkmaler, Smith’s Dictionary 
of Mythology, and Collignon’s Manual 
of Mythology (translated by Miss Jane 
Harrison). 

2 Hom, Il. 6. 1323 14. 325; Od. 11. 
3255 24. 74- 

8 Herod. 2. 52. 

4 Thus the dithyramb, the Dionysiac 
hymn, was regularly composed in the 
Phrygian style of music (Aristot. Pol. 
8. 7). The orgiastic character of the 


Dionysiac worship in various parts of 
Greece also points to an Asiatic origin. 
See p. 9. 

5 Plut. de Is. et Osir. c. 35 d7u 5é ov 
pdévov Tod otvov Atévucoy, GAAG Kat means 
bypas pioews (i.e. moist vegetation, as 
opposed to corn and similar produce— 
the énpa tpopy of Diod. 4. 3) “EAAnves 
Hyoovrat KUpioy Kai dpynydv, apKet Tiv- 
Sapos paprus elvar Acywv AevSpéwy Fe 
vopov Acévucos moAvyabns avgavor H.7.A. 
Hence his title of Aevdpirns (Plut. 
Symp. 5. 3). 

6 HiavOjs (Athen. p. 465), AaovAdtos 
(Paus. 1. 43. 5), Hiapmos, “AvO.os #.7.A. 
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Counsellor, who taught mankind the cultivation of vineyards and 
orchards}. ‘The spring was of all seasons of the year the one 
most sacred to his divinity. It was he who in the spring-time 
aroused the earth from its long winter torpor, inspired it with 
warmth, and life, and vigour, and clothed it with vegetation’. 
Hence he figured in the imagination of the Greeks as the 
representative of the productive forces of nature; and the 
phallus, the symbol of generative power, was always a con- 
spicuous element in his worship ®. 

But it was chiefly as the god of the vineyard, and the 
inventor of wine, that he was held in honour by mankind, and 
ranked among the greatest benefactors of the human race’*. 
By his priceless gift he dispelled pain and sorrow, and inspired 
mirth and cheerfulness, and was therefore saluted with the title 
of Deliverer and Liberator’. Under his genial influence it 
was supposed that savage natures were tamed, and violence 
and hostility replaced by gentleness and harmony; and this 
effect of his power gave rise to various legends. His car was 
said to be drawn by panthers and lions; the wild natives of 
the forest followed in his train; the barbarous Indians were 
pacified by his presence, and submitted to the dominion of law®. 

Wine being also an incentive to dance and song, Dionysus, 
like Apollo, was a patron of poetry and music’. But the poetry 
and the music inspired by these two deities differed widely in 
character. In the hymns and paeans of Apollo, which were set 
to the stately melody of the harp, the prevailing feature was 
symmetry of form and grave earnestness of tone. The Bacchic 
poetry, on the other hand, preferred the more lively accom- 
paniment of the flute, and admitted the utmost freedom and 
irregularity inrhythm, language, and sentiments. Every diversity 


1 Evepyerns (Hesych. s. v.), EUBoudeds 
(Plut. Symp. 7. 9. 7). 

2 Pindar, frag. 53; Aristoph. Nub. 
311-313. 

8 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 242. 

£ Diod. 4. 3. 

5 Plut. Symp. I. 1. 2 mavrav pév 6 
Atovucos Avotds éart kat Avatos. Corp. 
Ins. Att. 3. 240 Atdvucos ’EXevdepeds. 


Aristid. 1. p. 49 ovdéy dpa otrws BeBaiws 
dedqoeTa, ov vdow, ov dpyn, ov TUXD 
ovdeuia, & pr) ofov r éarar Atom 7O 
Avovicw. 

6 Baumeister’s Denkmiler, art. Dio- 
nysisshe Symbole. Diod. 2, 38; 
Ais Ta 
7 Hence his title of Acévuoos MeA- 
mopevos, Corp. Ins, Att. 3. 278. 
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of feeling found expression: rapid transitions from gaiety to 
pathos, and from coarse merriment to passionate enthusiasm, 
were regarded as appropriate qualities in compositions conse- 
‘crated to the god of wine’. This licence and variety, and this 
exemption from all restraint, are the causes which rendered the 
Dionysiac choral poetry the most favourable material for the 
development of a new form of art, and which enabled it to 
give birth to such dissimilar creations as tragedy, comedy, and 
satyric drama. 

In his various wanderings and adventures Dionysus was 
generally accompanied by a motley troop of mythical beings, 
who represented in various ways the vigorous forces of nature, 
and the passions and emotions of the human mind, and were 
therefore suitable companions for the god of vegetable fruitful- 
ness, and of wine and poetry and music. Foremost among 
these followers were the Satyrs, the inhabitants of forest and 
mountain—rude beings, half-human half-animal in shape, with 
shaggy hair, pointed ears, and shanks like a horse or goat. 
In disposition they were a cowardly and sensual race, but at 
the same time lively, frolicsome, and good-humoured; and the 
quaint and fanciful names which they bore, such as Ivy, Revel, 
Fun, Lustful, and Dithyramb, may remind one’ of Oberon’s 
fairy followers, Cobweb and Mustard Seed, Mistress Squash 
and Master Peascod *. 

The Bacchantes were hardly less constant in their attendance 
upon the god‘. They are represented in ancient paintings as 


1 Plut. de Ei apud Delph. c. 9 «at 2 The description of the followers of 
ddovor 7H wey (to Dionysus) S:6vpauBud Dionysus, as they ap) ear in ancient 
pérn Tabav pecta kal peraBoAjs, mAdvnv sculptures and vase-paintings, is taken 
zwa Kal Siapdpnow éxovons’ pugoBéay mainly from Preller’s Griechische My- 
yap, AicxvAos pnt, mpérer SiOdpapBov thologie, pp. 592, 593, and Collignon’s 
épaprety ovyxowov Avcoviow’ T@ 5e (to Manual of Mythology, p. 244 fol. 
Apollo) maava TeTaypevny Kal owppova 3 The satyrs are frequently depicted 
Modoav... Kal bAws 7H pév dpodrnTa in vase-paintings with names such as 
kal Tagw Kal orovdiv axpatov, TS 5&  Kuoods, Oivos, Kapos, Xopds, Teas, Kp6- 
peueypevny Twa mradiG Kad Bp Kal ror, AddpayBos, “TBpts, SuBas eat. 
anovd# Kal pavia mpoopépovres dvwpa- See Gerhard’s Griechische Mythologie, 
dav «.7.A. Aristot. Pol. 8.7 maca yap p. 513. ; 
Barxela kal rica 9 ToadtTn Kivnows 4 They were called Baxxat, Matvades, 


A ms , Z 
pdd.ota Tey opydvev éoriy év rois abdois. Ouiddes, and Ajvat. 
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girls with flowing garments and dishevelled hair, dancing to the 
flute and clashing their cymbals, or flourishing the magic wand 
of Dionysus. Their names, like those of the Satyrs, were 
playful personifications, such as Dance, Song, Drink, Merri- 
ment, and Comedy’. The Sileni, with their gross and hairy 
bodies, and their drunken and lascivious features, resembled 
Satyrs advanced in years, and formed the elderly portion of 
the troop. Centaurs, as the representatives of animal force 
and vigour, and Pan, as the god of rural life, also followed in 
the train of Dionysus. Various allegorical figures are likewise 
often to be seen, in works of art, as frequenting his court. 
Autumn, a matronly woman, offers him the fruits of the earth 
upon a dish; Peace stands by his side, with the horn of plenty 
in her hand; and Love and Desire, little winged boys, hover 
round his head. The Muses, the Hours, and the Graces 
occasionally join themselves to the group. 
Such then were the principal features in the popular concep- 
tion of Dionysus and his followers. To turn next to the 
Our concern is mainly with those held 
One of these was cele- 
brated in the spring-time, when the wine of last year was ready 
for drinking, and when the earth was awakening to new life, 
and the trees and plants breaking forth into foliage, under the 
fostering influence of Dionysus. The other was placed in winter, 
after the termination of the labours of the year, to celebrate 
the completion of the vintage, and the ingathering of the fruits’, 


Dionysiac festivals? 
in Attica, which were of two kinds. 


1 Xopeia, MoAmy, EvOupia, MéOn, Kw- 
See Gerhard 1. c. 

2 On the festivals of Dionysus see 
Mommsen’s Heortologie, and Smith’s 
Dict. of Antiquities, art. Dionysia. 

5 At Athens the original spring festival 
was the Anthesteria, or Feast of Flowers 
(Thue. 2. 15), in which the principal 
ceremony was the Pithoegia, or formal 
opening of the wine-casks, But in later 
times a second spring festival was added 
—the City Dionysia—which eventually 
became the more splendid of the two. 
The winter festival at Athens was the 


podia «7A. 


Lenaea, or Feast of the Wine-Press, 
which was celebrated in the beginning 
of January. 

In the country districts of Attica the 
only Dionysiac gatherings which we hear 
of in the historical period are the winter 
festivals, or Rural Dionysia, held in 
December throughout the various town- 
ships. But there can be no doubt that 
in early times, before the government of 
Attica had been centralised in Athens, 
the country districts had their spring 
festivals also, corresponding to the 
Athenian Anthesteria. Possibly the 
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These twin festivals, held each spring and winter throughout 
the Attic villages, were the original home of the Greek drama. 
In character they were simple rustic gatherings, drawn together 
in honour of the god who blessed the labours of the country- 
men, and made the earth fruitful and productive. The proceed- 
ings began with a procession to the altar of Dionysus, where 
a goat was sacrificed. A country maiden led the way, adorned 
with golden ornaments, and bearing on her head the sacred 
basket, containing an offering of cakes, a chaplet of flowers 
for the victim, and a knife for the sacrifice. Other people 
followed with rural gifts, such as grapes, figs, and jars of wine. 
The phallus, the universal symbol of Dionysus, was carried 
aloft. During the sacrifice dances and songs were performed 
in honour of the god of the vineyard; then came the country 
sport of dancing upon greased wine-skins; and the day con- 
cluded with general drinking and merriment}. 

In the Attic festivals of Dionysus, with their pastoral 
simplicity of tone, the Bacchic worship appears to have lost 
most of its oriental character, and to have been modified into 
conformity with Hellenic tastes*. But this was not the case 
in every part of Greece. In many places the Asiatic origin 
of the cultus showed itself without disguise, and éspecially in 
Phocis and Boeotia, at the ‘trieteric festivals,’ which were 
observed every alternate year along the slopes of. Parnassus 


and Cithaeron®. 
wild and ecstatic violence. 


institution of a second spring festival at 
Athens had something to do with the 
disappearance of similar festivities from 
the country calendar. 

1 Plut. de cupid. divit. c.8 ; Aristoph. 
Achar. 237-279; Cornutus de nat. 
deor. p. 217 F. 

+ Mr. Bather, in his interesting article 
on the Problem of the Bacchae (Hellenic 
Journal, vol. xiv, part 2), suggests 
a different theory (pp. 244-246). He 
supposes that the worship of Dionysus 
in Greece was not derived entirely from 
oriental sources, but that there existed 


The spirit of these celebrations was one of 
They were held in winter, during 


from early times.an indigenous cult of 
a wine and vegetation deity, with whom 
the oriental Dionysus was afterwards 
identified. He believes that rustic 
celebrations such as those of the early 
Attic Dionysia represented the primitive 
Greek form of the worship; and that 
the orgiastic rites which prevailed in 
other parts of Greece were a later 
development, due to the introduction 
of the Asiatic Dionysus, and his identi- 
fication with the old Greek god. 

8 Probus on Verg. Georg. 3. 43; 
Soph. Ant, 1126. 
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the night time, upon the mountain ridges’. The ministers were 
chiefly women. Clothed in fawn-skins, like the Bacchantes, 
and with snakes in their hair and blazing torches in their 
hands, they rushed along the heights in a state of delirious 
fury, clashing their cymbals, blowing their flutes, and making 
pretence to hunt the wild animals, to tear them in pieces, and 
to devour the raw flesh?. This orgiastic mode of worship, 
with its oriental frenzy and mysticism, seems to have found 
little favour among the Athenians; and no trieteric festivals 
were ever established in Attica. Hence it will be unnecessary, 
in discussing the origin of the Attic drama, to take into con- 
sideration this particular phase of Dionysiac enthusiasm. 

Before leaving the subject of Dionysus it may be interesting 
to supplement and illustrate the preceding description of his 
cultus by some account of the manner in which he was repre- 
sented in works of art*, His outward appearance, as there 
portrayed, differed very considerably at successive periods ; 
and the variety of type, in this case as well as in that of the 
other gods, shows a gradual progress from rude simplicity 
to grace, dignity, and refinement. The earliest statues of 
Dionysus were mere pillars of stone, with the head of a bearded 
man, antique in style and expression, carved upon the top. 
Various adornments, such as chaplets of ivy and vine-leaf, 
strings of fruit, and branches laden with country produce, 
denoted the rustic nature of the god’. In course of time 
the rudeness of this first conception was partially modified, 
the stone pillar being replaced by a stiff kind of figure with 
hands and feet; but the general presentment remained very 
much the same. The specimen which is here given (fig. 1), 
with its pointed beard, and formal and elaborate ringlets, exhibits 
the usual characteristics of early Greek art®. ‘These primitive 
representations of the deity were never entirely discarded by 


1 Ovid, Fast. 1. 293, 294 ; Eur. Bacch. 
485. 

2 Eur. Bacch. 145-147; 
veBpifev ; Catull. 64. 256-264. 

8 On the representation of Dionysus in 
works of art see especially Baumeister’s 


Phot. v. 


Denkmiler, art. Dionysos. 

4 See the eximple given in Bau- 
meister, vol. i, p. 432. 

5 From Gerhard’s Trinkshalen und 
Gefasse, Taf. 5. 
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the Greeks, being endeared to the hearts of the rural populace 
by long habit and association; and they are frequently to be 
met with in, sculptures and paintings, even during the latest 
period, side by side with the more refined productions of 
subsequent generations’. 


Hit 


The first considerable change in the figure of Dionysus 
seems to have been due to foreign influence. The face, as it 
now appears, is still that of a bearded man, but more effeminate 


1 Hence the origin of the ancient & avtov Sgieeioe vaexel? ate TO ue 
opinion that there were two gods of the INDE Teyoreven 3 ; pev LS 
name of Dionysus—an older one with KaTamaryane . « « roy && vewTepov wpatoy 
a long beard, and a younger one with «al tpupepov Kal veov. 
smooth features. Diod. 4. 5 Sdipoppov 
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in features. The hair is confined with a female head-band, 
instead of a crown of ivy; the dress consists of a woman’s 
flowing garment; the attitude is lively and unconstrained’. 
This androgynous representation of the deity no doubt came 
from Asia Minor, being brought into Greece at a later date 
than the original introduction of the Dionysiac worship. It 
was apparently adopted by Aeschylus in his Lycurgeia, where 
the half-male half-female appearance of the god, with his 
‘sword in one hand, and his looking-glass in the other,’ excites 
the ridicule of Lycurgus ’. 

The final class of statue, which eventually prevailed over the 
others, represented Dionysus as a handsome and beardless 
youth, such as he is described in the Homeric hymns, where 
this altered conception of his figure and appearance occurs 
for the first time *. The new type was fashioned into perfect 
artistic form by Praxiteles, whose famous Dionysus became the 
model of a whole series of similar sculptures, of which numerous 
specimens are to be found in the various museums*. In these 
works (fig. 2) the god is depicted in the full bloom of youthful 
beauty*. His face, with its soft and slightly effeminate features, 
has a pensive, half-bewildered half-inspired expression, emble- 
matic of the influence of the god of wine and poetry. The 
interval between this graceful and idealised creation and 
the rude images of antiquity is significant of the intellectual 
and artistic progress of the Athenians, and offers an exact 
parallel to that contemporary development which transformed 


1 See the specimen given in Lenor- 
mant’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités, p. 
682. 

* Aristoph. Thesm. 134 foll., «ai o’, 
& veavicx’, boris ef, kar’ Alaxddor | éx 
THs Aveoupyetas épéoOar Boddoua. | ro- 
damds 6 yUvuis; Tis maTpa ; Tis % oTOAN; | 
Tis  Tapagts TOD Biov ; Ti BapBiros | Nadree 
kpokwt@; Ti 5& Avpa Kexpupady ; | Té 
AjKvOos kal atpdquov ; ds ov a¥upopor, | 
tis Sat katémrpou kal gious Kowwvia ; 

8 Hymn. Homer. 7. 3-6 venvin dvdpt 
€oik@s | mpwOnBy kadrat be mepiccetovro 
€epar | xvdveat, papos de mept o7:Bapois 


éxev @pos. The description in Euri- 
pides (Bacchae 453-458) is of a similar 
kind. 

* The statue of Praxiteles is described 
at some length by Callistratus (Statuae, 
8) 7iBgov oxApa ppodpevos’ otTw piv 
dmadds ws mpds capka petappvdpilecba 
Tov xaAkév ... Hv 5& avOnpds, 4BpdtyTos 
yéuov, tuépw pedpevos . . . dppa d& Fv 
tupt Siavyés, pavixdv ideiv' Kat yap 70 
Baxxevotpov 6 xadkds évedeixvuTo, 

5 The illustration is taken from Monu- 
menti Inediti, vol. ii, tay. 51. The 
statue was found in Hadrian’s villa, 
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the rustic songs of the Attic villagers into the tragedies of 
Sophocles and the comedies of Menander. 


§ 3. Early History of the Dithyramb. 


It has been shown that the Attic festivals in honour of 
Dionysus were of two kinds, held in spring and winter respec- 
tively. The winter festivals are associated with the birth of 
comedy’. At these meetings, on the occasion of the sacrifice, 
a ‘comus,’ or band of revellers, marched along in procession, 
carrying aloft the phallus, and chanting songs to Dionysus, 
which were therefore called ‘phallic songs*.’ In the intervals 
between the choruses the leader of the procession amused the 
spectators with a display of impromptu scurrilities, either in 
the way of monologue, or of dialogue between himself and the 
other singers*, This mixture of song and:satire by the ‘comus’ 
eventually developed into the choruses and dialogues of 
‘comedy *’; and although in course of time the comic drama 
underwent such transformation in style and structure as to 
lose all traces of its origin, still the characteristic features of 
the primitive phallic songs were long retained at Athens in the 
parabasis of the old comedy—a curious interlude, in which 
high-flown lyrical passages alternated with humorous spoken 
addresses on passing events. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, is to be traced back to 
the spring festivals of Dionysus, when the country people met 


1 Schol. Plat. Rep. 394 C cwpwdia... Aogpdpor at Sicyon, who on first entering 
mporepoy pev ep’ idepérntitim kaikapnay offered an address to Dionysus, cira 
ovyropidy yeyvouévn. Hence comedy mpoarpéxovtes érdOatov obs av mpo- 
was sometimes called rpvywdia—the éAowrTo. The importance of the leader 
‘must-song,’ or ‘song of the vintage.’ in these impromptu effusions is shown 
It always continued to be the principal by Aristotle’s remark (Poet. c. 4) that 
feature at the Lenaea, the Athenian comedy originated dd ray éfapxévroy 


winter festival (Attic Theatre, p. 37). TA padrrrKa, 

2 Aristoph. Achar. 259-261 @ Bav@ia, ‘4 Anon. de Comoed. (p. 23 in Din- 
opav & éariv dpdds Exréos|6 paddds  dorf’s_Aristoph.) Kal Kwpwotay adriy 
Udmoabe ris xavnpdpov’ | ya 5 dxodrov- —kadovow, Emel ev rais dd0is éxmpacor. 


Oay doopat TO paaddtkdv. This is the etymology favoured by 

8 For the mixture of raillery with Aristotle (Poet.c. 3). The other deriva- 
songs to Dionysus in the gadrind see tion, from x&pn a village (Anon. de 
the account in Athen. p. 622 of the pad-  Comoed. 1. c.), is no doubt wrong, 
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together to open the casks of new wine, and to welcome with 
various rejoicings the renewed fertility of nature’. On such 
occasions they were accustomed to celebrate the praises of their 
benefactor, the god of wine and vegetation, in a kind of hymn 
called the dithyramb; and from this hymn Greek tragedy is 
descended2.. The dithyramb, like the rest of the Bacchic 
usages, was probably in its earliest form an importation from 
Phrygia, being sung to melodies in the Phrygian style, and 
accompanied by the flute—an instrument closely associated 
with Phrygian music*. It is mentioned for the first time in 
literature by Archilochus, the iambic poet of the seventh 
century; but had doubtless become familiar to the Greek 
populations at a much earlier date*. It was cultivated with 
special enthusiasm at Thebes, Corinth, and Naxos—all im- 
portant centres of Dionysiac worship *. In Attica, where it was 
destined eventually to acquire the greatest celebrity, it would 
form a conspicuous element, from remote times, in the spring 
festivals of Dionysus. 

The dithyramb belonged to that type of performance which is 
called a choral dance; in other words, it was a hymn chanted 
by a chorus, and accompanied by illustrative gestures and 
motions®. Its object was to describe in song various episodes 


1 This is shown by the fact that 8 Aristot. Pol. 8. 7; Proclus, Chresto- 
tragedy was the principal feature at the mathia, c. 14 (p. 383 Gaisford), 
City Dionysia, the great spring festival ; 4 Archilochus, frag. 77 ds Atwvdcou’ 


while at the Lenaea, the winter festival,  dvaxros addy égdptar pédos | ofda 5:0- 
it was an importation of later date, and — papBov, oivm avyxepavywels ppévas. 
was always subordinate to comedy. 5 Hence Pindar, in different poems, 
There is also the fact that the dithyramb, _ ascribed the invention of the dithyramb 
the source of tragedy, was never per- to Thebes, Corinth, and Naxos re- 
formed at the Lenaea in classical times, spectively (Schol. Pind. Ol. 13. 25). 
but was. an important element in the ® It is clear that épynois (mimetic 
festivities at the City Dionysia. On dancing) played a large part in the early 
these points see the Attic Theatre, p. dithyramb. Thus Aristotle (Poet. c. 4) 
37. says that tragedy was originally dpxn- 
2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 ) mév (tpaywdia)  orikwrépa. The early tragic poets, whose 
and rav éapxdytav tov dOvpauBov dramas were mainly lyrical, were called 
(mb£9n). Cp. Themistius, or. 26,316 D; — épxnorai (Athen, p. 22). The name of 
Diog. Laért. 3. 56; Athen. p. 630; the dithyrambic dance was tupBacia 
Evanthius de Comoedia, p. 4 (Reiffer- (Pollux, 4, 104). 

scheid). 
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from the life of Dionysus, and at the same time to present these 
episodes in a concrete form by means of expressive mimicry 
and pantomime'. The singers disguised themselves as satyrs, 
or companions of Dionysus, to make the representation more 
lively and picturesque*. Dressed in this fashion they danced 
in a ring round the smoking altar, chanting their recital of the 
god’s adventures, and exhibiting each phase of the story with 
such passionate realism of gesture, as to make the spectators 
almost believe that they were present, not at a mere narrative, 
but at the occurrence of the events themselves °. 

Choral dances of this kind can hardly be said to exist at the 
present day; but among the early races of mankind they were 
a favourite institution, being regularly employed in the service 
of religion for the purpose of impressing the sacred legends 
upon the minds of the people. 
common. 


In Greece they were especially 
At Delos, for example, there was a dance called 
the Crane, to commemorate the escape of Theseus from the 
Labyrinth. 
behind the other, and went winding to and fro, and in and out, 
to imitate the intricacies of the Labyrinth*. At Delphi the 
contest between Apollo and the Python was represented in 
a similar manner®. But the choral dance which most nearly 
resembled the dithyramb was one performed at Crete, in cele- 
bration of the birth of Zeus. The chorus were dressed in the 
guise of Curetes, the mythical saviours of the infant god; and 
in this costume they sang and acted the whole story—Cronus 
devouring his children, Rhea in the pangs of child-birth, the 


The dancers were arranged in a long line, one 


1 Zenobius, 5. 40 TaY xopay ef dpxjs 
ciMicpévwy diOvpapBov déew eis Ov 
Avévucov. Proclus, Chrestomathia, c. 12 
6 5 OvpapBos ypaperat pev eis Ardvucor, 

2 Etym. Mag. v. Tpayydia’ 7d ToAAd 
of xopol éx Satvpwv aumoravto. Cp. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 3. 40; Diod. 4. 5. 
Aristotle (Poet. c. 4) says that tragedy 
was developed é« catvpixov. In the 
later satyric drama, which was intended 
as a reminiscence of the old style of 
poetry, the chorus always consisted of 
satyrs. 


8 Evanthius de Comoedia, p. 4 ‘initinum 
tragoediae a rebus divinis est incohatum, 
quibus pro fructibus yvota solventes 
operabantur antiqui. Nam _ incensis 
iam altaribus et admoto hirco, id genus 
carminis, quod sacer chorus reddebat 
Libero patri, tragvedia dicebatur,... 
carmen... quod chorus circum aras 
fumantes nunc spatiatus, nunc consistens, 
nunc revolvens gyros, cum tibicine 
concinebat.’ 

4 Pollux, 4. Ior. 

5 Plut. Quaest. Graec. c. 12. 
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drowning of her cries with the clash of cymbals, and the safe 
removal of the child in the midst of the uproar’. 

From such parallel examples we may derive some notion of 
the character of the dithyrambic dances performed by the satyrs 
in honour of Dionysus. The wealth and variety of the Bacchic 
legends—the various stories about the mysterious birth of the 
god, about his education upon Mount Nysa, his invasion and 
conquest of India, his conflict with the kings of Thrace and 
Thebes, his perilous voyage to Naxos, and his marriage with 
the deserted Ariadne—would supply abundant materials for 
mimetic representation. Some scholars, it is true, 
opinion that the dithyramb was restricted in early times to 
a single fable—the birth of Dionysus; and that the performance 
of this legend at the spring festivals was intended to typify 
the annual revival of Nature in the spring*. This theory, 
however, is unsupported by adequate testimony; and it seems 
on general grounds more reasonable to suppose that the old 
Bacchic hymns were co-extensive in range with the whole of 
the Bacchic mythology. 


are of 


§ 4. Arion and the Dithyramb. 


For a long time after its first introduction into Greece the 
dithyramb was regarded more as a kind of folk-song than as 
a regular branch of literature, being performed by the voluntary 
Its elevation to 
the rank of artistic poetry was due to the Dorians. Among the 


efforts of the farmers at the rustic festivals *. 


1 Strabo, Io. 3, II. 

2 So Bergk, Griechische Literatur- 
geschichte, vol. iii, p. 12. This view is 
based on Plat. Legg. yoo B kal adAd 
(ei50s @djs) Atovdcov yéveows, ofpai, 
5:0dpapBos Aeyéopuevos. But Plato’s de- 
scription of the dithyramb as the ‘birth 
of Dionysus’ is apparently derived from 
the fanciful etymology which con- 
nected the word ‘ dithyramb’ with ‘two 
doors,’ and referred it to the double 
birth of Dionysus, from Semele and 
from Zeus. Cp, Etym. Mag. vy. d:6vpap- 
Bos dnd rov dv0 Ovpas Baive. Schol. 
Plat. Rep. 394 C dvopdcera yap otrws 


(6 &:OvpapBos) .. . did 7d Sdéau yevéc Oar 
dis, Ex Te THs SepweAns Kal Tov pnpovd Tov 
Atés, It is not likely that Plato had 
any special information concerning the 
contents of the primitive dithyrambs. 
Nor is it probable that the early Greeks 
were conscious of any typical significance 
underlying the story about the birth of 
the deity. : 

The real derivation of the word 8:.6v- 
pauBos is unknown, It is apparently 
connected with @piauBos, and may per- 
haps be of Phrygian origin. 

3 Aristot. Problem. 19. 15; 


C. 4. 


Poet. 
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Dorians the art of choral composition, with its elaborate 
mixture of singing and dancing, had been practised from time 
immemorial with peculiar zeal; but was first brought to per- 
fection during the middle of the seventh century by the genius 
of poets such as Aleman and Stesichorus, whose nomes, paeans, 
hymns, and other similar productions soon became famous over 
the whole of Greece. The dithyramb naturally shared in the 
general development of choral poetry, and the author to whom 
it owed its advancement was Arion}. 

Arion, whose fame has been immortalised by Herodotus, was 
the most celebrated harp-player of his time*. Though a native 
of Lesbos, he lived the greater part of his life at the court of 
Periander, the tyrant of Corinth, and must therefore have 
flourished at the end of the seventh century, and the beginning 
of the sixth®. It was at Corinth that he first brought the 
dithyramb into general prominence by the improvements which 
he introduced‘. The exact nature of his services has been 
somewhat obscured, owing to the Greek habit of ascribing the 
discovery of an art to its first distinguished exponent. Thus 
Arion was said by many writers to have ‘invented’ the dithy- 
ramb—an obvious exaggeration’. He was also said to have 
been the first to devise the circular arrangement of the chorus, 
and this fact was playfully expressed in mythological language 
by calling him the ‘son of Cycleus®’ But the position of the 
chorus in a ring round the altar is a natural practice in itself, 
and had probably been adopted long before his time. What 
Arion appears to have done was not so much to create new 


1 Both Suidas (v. Apiwy) and Hero- Apiova Aéyet, Suidas (v. “Apiwv) sat 
dotus (1. 23) emphasise the fact that mp@ros yopdy orijaa xat d:0vpayBov 
_ Arion was the first to give xamestohis qou. Herod. |. c. d:OvpapBor mparov 
dithyrambs; which seems to imply that dv@pwmav Ta Hpets iSuev TonoayTa. 


before his time no dithyrambs were of 8 *Apiwy...KutAéws vids (Suidas s. v.). 
sufficient permanent value to require Proclus, Chrest. c. 12 és mp@ros TOV 
distinctive titles. KbKALoV Hyaye Xopor. Such was also 
2 Herod. 1. 23. the opinion of Hellanicus and Dicae- 
Brild= J. c. archus, according to Schol. Aristoph. 
4 Td. 1.c.; Pind. Ol. 13. 25. Av. 1403. Cp. Photius, p. 185 ; Tzetzes 


5 Proclus, Chrestomathia, c. 12 rdv ad Lycoph. p. 1, &c. 
Be dpédpevov ris wdfjs “ApisroréAns 
Cc 
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forms, as to introduce order, system, and regularity into those 
which already existed. Thus it was he, most likely, who fixed 
the number of dancers at fifty—a number which was never 
He may also have been the author of 
This arrangement, 


afterwards changed’. 
the antistrophic arrangement of the verse *. 
which was common to all the lyrical compositions of the 
Dorians, as systematised by the poets of the seventh century, 
was intended to guide and regulate the alternate movements of 
the dancers. But it is hardly likely to have been employed in 
the earliest form of the dithyramb, since it implies a greater 
precision in the evolutions of the dance than seems consistent 
with the character of the old folk-songs. 

Arion is sometimes said to have revolutionised the musical 
character of the dithyramb, and to have converted it into 
a more dignified species of composition, by substituting the 
grave Doric mode for the emotional music of the Phrygian 
style, and by employing the harp as well as the flute®. But 
the evidence for these assertions is far from reliable*. And 
the fact that in later times the dithyramb was always set to 
Phrygian music, and to the accompaniment of the flute, renders 
it improbable that Arion should have effected any such inno- 


1 Simonides, epigr. 147 mevtHKovT’ 
avipav Kaka paddvt xop%. Schol. 


Awpieds. In any case the testimony 


only applies to the filth century B.C, 


Aesch. Timarch. § 11 revtnKovta Taidav 
xopov 7) dvdp@v. Pollux 4.110. Tzetzes 
ad Lycoph. p. I. 

2 Aristot. Probl. 19. 15 50 Kal oi 
SOvpapBor, emerd1) pupnticol éyévovTo, 
ovKETL EXovaLY avTLaTpdpous* mpdTEpoy 5é 
elxov. Dion. Hal. Comp. Verb. 19 
émel mapa ye Tols dpxaiows TeTAYMEVOS Hr 
6 &OvpapBos. 

8 Sittl, Griech. Literatur. 3, p. 113. 
K. O. Miiller, Greek Literature, p. 204. 

4 The only evidence for the employ- 
ment of the Doric mode is Simonides’ 
epigram on the dithyrambic victory of 
the tribe Acamanthis (epigr. 148 ed 8 
€riOnveiro yAuKepay dma Awpiois ApioTav 
| "Apyeios 45d mredua xéav Kabapors év 
avdois. Here however Bergk conj. 


The fragment of Pratinas (Bergk, 
p- 1219), where he speaks of tay épav 
Awpiov xopeiav, is from a hyporcheme, 
not a dithyramb. It is true that the 
latest dithyrambic poets mixed the 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian modes in 
the same dithyramb; but the practice 
was regarded as an unjustifiable licence. 

The introduction of the harp along 
with the flute is inferred from the fact 
that Arion is said to have been the 
greatest harp-player of his time. But 
there is nothing to show that he used 
the harp in his dithyrambs. The hymns 
and proems which he is known to have 
composed (Proclus, Chrest.c. 14} Suidas 
y. ‘Apiwy) would naturally be set to the 
harp, 
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vation as that suggested', Moreover, Aristotle describes the 
attempt of Philoxenus, in the fifth century, to write a dithyramb 
in the Dorian style, as a novel experiment which was fore- 
doomed to failure because of its inherent impracticability *®, 
From the dramatic point of view by far the most important 
of the changes ascribed to Arion is the insertion of ‘spoken 
verses’ in the midst of the choral odes*, The nature of these 
interludes is not further defined by the author of the statement, 
but may be gathered from other sources. We are told by 
Aristotle that the germ of tragedy was to be found in the 
speeches delivered by the leader of the dithyramb‘. We also 
know that in the period of which we are now treating it was 
customary for the conductor of the dithyramb to occasionally 


1 Proclus, Chrest. c. 14 6 pev yap 
(S:OvpapBos) tov Spv-yov Kal “Croppv-y.ov 
Gppofera. Aristot. Pol. 8. 7 éxee ydp 
Thy avtiy Sivamy % ppvyott Ta appov- 
t@v hymep adds ev Tois dpyavos’ aypw 
dnAot & 
) Toinows* masa yap Bakxela Kal naca 7 
ToavTn Kivnois padioTa TOY dpyaver 
éativ éy Tots avdAois, Tay 5 apyoviav ev 


yap dpyacrind Kal nadyriKd. 


Tois ppuyiorl pédAeor Aap Bdver TadTa 7H 
Tpemrov. 

In the numerous inscriptions (Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 217-226), which record the 
victories of dithyrambic choruses, the 
name of the flute-player is always given 
(e. g.”Aparos jure, Xdpns OnBaios nvrer), 
but there is never any mention of a harp- 
player. The process of selecting the 
flute-players is described by Demosthenes 
(Meid. §§ 11, 12). 

2 Aristot. Pol. 8. 7 oiov 6 5:0¥payBos 
bpodroyoupéves eivar Soxet Ppdyov. Kal 
TovTOV TOAAG Tapadelypara Eyouaw oi 
mept tiv aivecw TavTnvy dAda TE, Kat 
Side Birdgevos eyxecpnoas ev TH dwpiori 
rojou 5.OvpayBov Tovs Mvaous odx olds 
T RV, GAX’ bd Ths pvoews avTHs éfémerev 
eis THY ppuvytoTl THY mpoonkovoay appo- 
viay madw, 

3 Suidas (v. ’Apiwv), Aéyerar.. 
Tos xopov aThoa Kal dOvpapBov doar, 


. Tpa- 


kal dvoudoat TO Gddpevov ind Tod xopod, 
kal garupous eiceveyxeiv €uperpa A€éyov- 
tas. The words éupetpa Aéyovtas, 
coming immediately after doa: and 
@5épevov, cannot be a mere paraphrase 
for choral singing, but must denote 
“spoken verses.” The word eiceveysety 
presents some difficulty. It would 
naturally imply that the chorus con- 
sisted of ordinary persons, and that the 
satyrs were extra performers, who were 
‘introduced’ for the purpose of speaking 
the dialogue. But it appears to be 
certain from other testimonies that the 
satyrs formed the chorus (see p. 15, 
note 2). Moreover the addition of an 
extra performer outside the chorus, for 
the purpose of taking the lead in the 
dialogue, was an innovation always 
ascribed to Thespis. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the above passage means 
that the satyrs, besides singing the choral 
odes, had also spoken dialogues in verse 
assigned to them. But the language is 
loose and inaccurate, whether the fault 
be due to the original author of the 
statement, or to the carelessness with 
which Suidas has made his transcrip- 
tion. 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 4 «al 4 wey (Tpayy- 
dia) amd Tay eapxdyTwv Tov b.OdpayBor. 


C2 
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mount upon a small platform, and carry on a dialogue with the 
other members of the chorus. Hence we may fairly conclude 
that the speeches inserted by Arion consisted of short 
conversations in verse between the leader and his fellow- 
The subject of these dialogues would be the 
adventures of Dionysus; their purpose would be to explain 
and amplify the narrative contained in the choral songs. They 
appear to have been composed in the lively rhythm of the 
trochaic tetrameter, and to have been accompanied by expla- 
natory pantomime on the part of the chorus*, Whether they 
were really the invention of Arion, or merely an old custom 
which he adopted and modified, may be regarded as doubtful. 
But there can be no question as to their influence on the 
history of the drama, since it was out of these apparently 
unimportant interludes that the dialogue of tragedy was even- 
tually developed. 

The dithyramb then, as fashioned by Arion and the Dorians, 
was a choral ode in honour of Dionysus, set to a brisk kind of 
music, and sung by a troop of fifty satyrs as they danced and 
gesticulated- round the sacrificial altar. Whether its general 
tone was serious or comic is a point which has been much 
debated. Many critics find it impossible to believe that a per- 
formance which was destined to become the parent of tragedy 
should have been anything but pathetic in its original character. 
Hence they are led to assume that the dithyramb, at this time, 
was concerned mainly with the ‘sorrows of Dionysus,’ that its 
key-note was impassioned sympathy and self-devotion, and that 
the feeling which was supposed to actuate the satyrs was an 
‘intense desire to fight, to conquer, and to suffer in common 
with the god*.’ This description, however, appears to have 


performers. 


' Pollux 4. 123 éAeds 8 qv Tpameca 
apxaia, &p iv mpd O€amdos els Tis ava- 
Bas Trois Xopevtais dmexpivato. The 
interval between Arion and Thespis 
was only about thirty years. This 
dialogue, therefore, between the cho- 
reutae and the leader of the dithyramb 
can hardly be of later date than Arion’s 
time, 


2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 76 Te pérpov é« 
TeTpapéTpov iauBelov éyévero’ TO pev 
yap mp&tov retpayerpy éexpavtTo Sid 70 
caTupiKny Kai dpxnoTiKwrépay civar Thy 
moinow, Aristotle plainly means that 
the early dzalogue was in the trochaic 
tetrameter. 

®* Miiller’s Greek Literature, pp. 288, 
289. 
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been suggested by the orgiastic worship of Dionysus, as per- 
formed by ecstatic Maenads at Thebes and Delphi, where the 
dominant note, undoubtedly, was one of agonised sympathy 
with the sufferings of the god. It is manifestly inappropriate, 
as applied to a chorus of satyrs, in whom enthusiastic self- 
devotion was the last thing to be expected. The testimony 
of Aristotle is decisive on this subject. He tells us that 
the solemnity of tragedy was a later development, and that the 
earlier performances were ‘satyric’ in tone, and characterised 
by comic diction, sprightly metres, and pantomimic gesture’. 
In the face of these statements it is impossible to describe the 
early dithyramb as a sad and melancholy composition. 

At the same time it is unnecessary to push the evidence of 
Aristotle too far. 
of wine and merriment at the rustic festivals of Dionysus, and 
its prevalent sentiment was one of joyfulness and gaiety 2. 
But, like most Dionysiac poetry and music, it may have been 
susceptible of a great variety of emotion®. In fact, the later 
satyric drama, which was said to reflect the tone of the old 
choruses of satyrs, was never a merely comic performance, 
but always contained a certain tinge of poetry and romance‘. 
Probably, therefore, we shall not be far wrong in attributing 
the same versatility to the dithyramb, and in assuming that 
coarse jests and raillery alternated with more serious passions, 
according to the varying phases of the legend which was being 
represented. From poetry of this composite character the 
tragic drama might easily be developed, by the suppression of 
the one element, and the elevation of the other. 

It was apparently about this time that the words ‘tragic’ and 


The dithyramb, it is true, was the offspring 


a \ raven) a f > 4 
madias Kat THs év Tos réTOLS EVpPpOTYNS 
ebpeOjva, 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 ére 5 70 peé- 
yeOos éx puxpav piOwv Kai A€kews -ye- 


Aolas Sid 7d Ex GaTupiKod peTaBareiv 
dpe dmecepvivOn . .« TO pev yap 
mp@rov reTpaperpy éxpavro bid 70 caru- 
pixiy Kat dpxnotinwrépay elvar Tijy 
Toinaw. 

2 Proclus, Chrest. c. 14 ore 68 6 wey 
SOUpapBos dnd THs Kara Tods aypods 


3 See above, p. 7. 

4 Hor. Ars Poet. 220-250; especially 
244-247 ‘silvis deducti caveant me indice 
Fauni | ne velut innati triviis ac paene 
forenses | aut nimium teneris invenentur 
yersibus unquam, | aut immunda crepent 
gnominiosaque dicta.’ 
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The terms had not as 
yet acquired any of their later connotation, but were used to 
describe the dithyrambs of Arion and his successors. Thus 
Arion was said to have been the inventor of the ‘tragic style,’ 
his choral odes were called ‘tragedies,’ and he and Epigenes 
The word 
‘tragedy’ means literally a ‘goat-song,’ and the origin of the 
expression, as applied to the dithyramb, is open to doubt. It 
may have arisen from the fact that the dithyramb was per- 
formed at the sacrifice of the goat, or from the fact that a goat 
was the prize for the successful poet’. But according to the 
view now most generally adopted, the name was derived from 
the chorus of satyrs, who were frequently called ‘goats’ on 
account of their appearance and licentious character*. This 
explanation has the advantage of assimilating the etymology 
of tragedy to that of comedy. As comedy was the song of 
the ‘comus,’ or band of revellers, so tragedy was the song of the 


‘tragedy’ first came into existence. 


were both classed among the ‘tragic poets’.’ 


‘tragi,’ or goat-like satyrs. 


1 Suidas (v. ’Apiwy), A€yerae xal 
Tpayicod Tpomou evperrs yevecOa, Tzetzes 
ad Lycoph. p. 256 (Miiller) tpayw5ot 52 
tointat Apiwy, Ooms, Ppvvixos, Aci xv- 
dos #.7.A. Suidas (vy. Gams) tpayicds 
Exnadéxatos amd TOD mpwTov yevopéevou 
Tpaypdionaod “Emyévous Tov Sixvwviov. 
Herod. 5. 67 (of the dithyrambs at 
Sicyon in honour of Adrastus) mpds ra 
mabea avTOU Tpayikotor Xopoior éyéparpor. 
Suidas (v. ovdéy mpds Tov Ardvuszov), 
'Emyévous Tov Sixvwviov tpaywdiay eis 
Tov Atdvugoy TmomoarTos. 

Of course it may be maintained that 
the words rpayixés and rpaywdia were 
of later date than Arion and Epigenes, 
and were only applied retrospectively 
to their compositions. But the words 
must have originated while tragedy was 
still a mere ‘goat-song,’ and therefore 
within about sixty years of Arion’s 
death. On the whole it seems most 
probable that the terms for this new 
style of choral poetry were as old as 


Arion, who first brought it into general 
prominence. 

2 The former of these two explanations 
is given by Miiller, Greek Literature, p. 
291. The latter was the one generally 
preferred by the ancients themselves : 
cp. Etym. Magn. v. tpaywdia; Diomed. 
Gramm. 3, p. 484; Euseb. Chron. 2, 
Olymp. 48, &c. It appears that in the 
dithyrambic centests of the sixth century 
the first prize was a bull, the second 
a jar of wine, the third a goat (Schol. 
Plat. Rep. 394 C; Anthol. Pal. 6, 213). 
At Athens, in the early tragic contests, 
the prize is said to have been a goat 
(Marmor Par, ep. 43; Anthol. Pal. 7. 
410). 

8 This is one of the explanations given 
in Etym. Magn. v. tpaywdia (} Ste 7a 
TOAAA of Xopol Ex caTUpwy ouvicravTo, 
ods éxddovy Tpa-yous oxwnTovTes). For 
this use of tpayos cp, Hesych. tpdyos- 
oarvpos; and Aesch, frag. 207 (Nauck) 
Tpayos yevevov apa mevOnoets av Ye. 
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§ 5. Later History of the Dithyramb. 


Hitherto the progress of the dithyramb has been uniform and 
straightforward. But we now reach that point where its course 
begins to part asunder. The main stream of dithyrambic poetry 
gradually diverges into two distinct branches, the one choral, 
the other dramatic. The names ‘tragedy’ and ‘dithyramb,’ 
which had previously been used as convertible terms, and 
applied to the whole class of poetry without distinction, are 
now employed to discriminate the separate species. The choral 
branch is henceforth known as the ‘dithyramb,’ while the 
dramatic branch appropriates the title of ‘tragedy.’ 

As the dithyramb proper now ceases to have any further 
connexion with the advancement of the drama, it may be 
interesting at this point to sketch briefly its subsequent career. 
It appears, then, at an early period to have dispensed with those 
spoken dialogues which had been inserted by Arion, and to 
have become once more exclusively choral. It likewise pro- 
ceeded to extend its range beyond the legends of Dionysus, 
and to choose its subjects from every part of the Greek 
mythology’; and as a consequence the chorus of satyrs, being 
no longer appropriate, were replaced by singers in~ ordinary 
costume?. Many improvements were introduced by Lasus, 
towards the end of the sixth century, at which period public 
competitions in dithyrambic poetry began to be established at 
various festivals*. At Athens the institution of such contests 
dates from the year 508%. 
succeeding century the dithyramb reached its highest perfec- 
tion in the hands of Pindar and Simonides; but after their 
death it soon began to deteriorate. The antistrophic arrange- 


During the earlier part of the 


1 Zenobius, 5. 40. Thus Simonides 
wrote a Memnon (frag. 28 Bergk), 
Praxilla an Achilles (frag. 1). The 
earliest known instance of the practice 
was at Sicyon, where it was customary, 
even in the seventh century B.C., to 
sing dithyrambs or ‘ tragic choruses > in 
honour of Adrastus. These dithyrambs 
were restoted to Dionysus by the tyrant 


Cleisthenes (Herod. 5. 67). 

2 The costume might be very magni- 
ficent, if the choregus cared to meet the 
expense. Demosthenes provided gold 
crowns for his dithyrambic chorus (Meid. 
§ 16). 

3 Suidas, v. Adaos. 

4 Marmor Par. ep. 46. 
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ment, systematised by the Dorians, was abandoned in place of 
a loose and irregular metre, suited to the licence of the newer 
style’. The words were sacrificed to the music; sound took 
the place of sense; the vulgar taste was gratified by realistic 
imitations of thunderstorms, rushing rivers, and other natural 
phenomena®. Eventually all poetry disappeared in a mere sea 
of bombast, so that the phrase ‘as foolish as a dithyramb’ 
became a proverbial expression among the later Greeks’. 
While dithyrambic poetry was thus gradually assuming a new 
character, it appears that for more than a century after the 
death of Arion the older kind of dithyramb, as composed by 
him, with its chorus of satyrs, its spoken interludes, and its 
primitive phraseology, was still retained in many Doric states, 
owing to that same conservative feeling which led, in later 
times, to the resuscitation of the satyric drama by the Athenians. 
Thus Pindar is said to have composed seventeen ‘tragic 
dramas,’ and certain ‘tragedies’ are included in the works of 
These compositions can hardly have been regular 
Nor can they 


Simonides *, 
plays in the style of Aeschylus and Phrynichus. 
have been dithyrambs in the later sense of the word, since in 
the list of Pindar’s writings the ‘dithyrambs’ are clearly dis- 
tinguished from the dramas’. It is difficult therefore to avoid 
the conclusion that they were ‘tragic choruses’ of the antique 
type. Béckh, by whom the existence of these survivals was 
first pointed out, gave them the name of ‘lyrical tragedies *’ 
After the middle of the fifth century they disappear from 
view’. 


1 Aristot, Probl. 19. 15. The change 
is usually ascribed to Melanippides 
(about 450 B.C.) on the strength of 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 9 MeAavimmiiny mouj- 
cavTa avtl Tay avrioTpépwyv dvaBodas 
(cp. in the same chapter af év rovs 
diOupduBos dvaBorai); and Suidas (vy. 
MeAavirmidns), ds ev 7h TOV SiOvpdpuBov 
Tome ékauvoTounoe mAeiaTa. But the 
fragment of Pindar’s dithyramb (No. 53 
3ergk) is not antistrophic, 

2 Plat. Rep. 396 B. 

$ Schol, Aristoph, Av. 1392 6 88 voids 


EAAXLOTOS, Ws) Tapoipia “Kal dOvpayBwy 
voov €xeis €AdTTova.” 

4 Suidas, vv. Iivdapos, Sipwvidys. 

® Id. v. Tivdapos. . . Buvous, duOupdp- 
Bous, andra, éyxwpa, Opnvovs, Spdpara 
Tparyurcd iC’. 

6 Corp. Ins. Gr. 1584 note. 

7 Bockh supposed that these ‘lyrical 
tragedies’ lasted on, and maintained 
a separate existence, as late as the 
second century B.c. His opinion was 
based on a misunderstanding of the 
phrase madaid tpaywdia, which occurs 
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It now remains to trace the rise of the dramatic branch of 
the dithyramb, and its gradual transformation into the tragic 
drama. Henceforth the scene of the inquiry is confined to 
Attic soil. From a remote period, as we have pointed out, 
it had been the custom of the Attic villagers to sing dithy- 
rambic choruses at the various spring festivals of Dionysus, 
though these performances had hitherto been of a rude and 
primitive type. But as the improvements introduced by the 
Dorians became generally known, they were adopted by other 
races, and especially by the Athenians, whose choruses now 
began to acquire greater dignity and refinement. The new 
Attic dithyramb, thus remodelled under Doric influence, was 
the immediate source of the tragic drama. 

The Dorians, on the strength of this circumstance, were 
accustomed in ancient times to claim the invention of tragedy 
as their own’; nor can it be said that the claim was entirely 
without justification, seeing that it was they who were the first 
to raise to an artistic level the kind of chorus from which 
tragedy was developed. Certain scholars, however, refuse to 
concede to them even this modest share in the evolution of the 
drama, and deny the existence of any connexion between the 
Attic and the Doric dithyramb. But the fact of the connexion 
seems to be clearly substantiated. Common tradition placed 
Arion of Corinth and Epigenes of Sicyon at the head of that 
list of tragic poets which culminated in Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles. Further than this, the Doric tinge which was retained 
to the last by the choral odes of tragedy points unmistakeably 
to a Doric original. But though the influence of the Dorians 
cannot be altogether ignored, yet the real discovery of tragedy 


frequently in inscriptions, and which he 
supposed to denote ‘ tragedy of the old 
style.’ But more recent inscriptions 
have proved conclusively that the term 
means ‘tragedies by the old poets,’ 
such as Sophocles and. Euripides, as 
opposed to Kaval rpaywdia, or new 
and original tragedies. The whole 
question is fully discussed in Miiller’s 


Biihnenalterthiimer, pp. 384-388. 

1 Themistius, Or. 27, p. 337 B rpaye- 
dias etperal pev Suxvwvio., TeAeoroupyot 
Aristot. Poet. c. 3 
510 eal dvtimovody Tar THs Te Tpaywoias Kal 


6é ’Arrixol moinrat. 


THS Kwpwdias of Awptecs. 
2 Tzetzes ad Lycoph. p. 256 (Miiller) ; 


Suidas y. Ooms. 
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—the effort of genius which converted a chorus into a drama— 
was exclusively the work of the Athenians. The first decisive 
step in this important revolution was due to Thespis, whose 
innovations will be described in the next section. 


§ 6. The Innovations of Thespis. 


Thespis, the founder of Attic tragedy, was a native of Icaria, 
a village situated not very far from Marathon, in a lofty and 
secluded position on the eastern slopes of the Pentelicus range. 
Together with the neighbouring communities of Plotheia and 
Semachidae it formed the district called Epacria or the ‘Up- 
lands!’ This remote region, in which Thespis made his 
earliest theatrical experiments, must always hold a memorable 
place in the history of the stage. It is described by travellers 
as a picturesque and striking country, abounding in thick 
forests and romantic vales; while from the mountain ridge 
the eye looks down upon a wide and beautiful prospect, extend- 
ing across the plain and crescent-shaped bay of Marathon as far 
as the distant hills of Euboea’. 

The place was a great centre of Dionysiac worship and 
tradition. Icarus, the mythical personification of Icaria, was 
said to have been the first person to welcome Dionysus into 
Attica, and to teach men the cultivation of the grape and the 
use of wine. Soon afterwards, however, he was slain by the 
neighbouring shepherds in a fit of intoxication, and his daughter 
Erigone hung herself through grief; and this tragic event led to 
the institution of an annual ceremony of expiation, at which 
the maidens of the district used to swing upon trees in com- 
memoration of Erigone’s death*. Semachidae had also its 


1 @éoms* "Ikapiov, méAcEws *ATTLKAS 


Journal of Archaeology, Dec. 1888. The 


(Suidas s. v.). The site of Icaria, which 
was previously uncertain, has been dis- 
covered by recent excavations of the 
American School at Athens, For details 
concerning its situation, and its con- 
nexion with Plotheia and Semachidae, 
see Dyer’s article in The Nation, 
March 22, 1888. Cp. also Carl Buck’s 
Inscriptions from Icaria, in the American 


name of the town is sometimes given 
as Icaria (Steph. Byzant. “Ixapias dj y0s 
THs Atynidos puAjs), sometimes as Icarius 
(Hesych. "Indpios* 57 pos “AOnvnar, pudmjs 
Aiynidos; Athen. p. 40 & “Ikapiy ris 
"ATTiKTS, &C.). 

2 Dyer, in The Nation, March 22, 
1888. 

8 Apollod. 3. 14; Servius on Georg. 
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local legend, which told how the daughters of Semachus had 
been appointed priestesses of Dionysus, because of the hospi- 
tality with which they received him on his first arrival’. The 
existence of these fables shows that Epacria was a region under 
the peculiar care of Dionysus; and the Bacchic festivals, with 
their dithyrambs in the spring, and their phallic songs in the 
winter, were celebrated here with more than ordinary magnifi- 
cence. Their fame appears to have attracted even strangers, 
since Susarion, the comic poet of Megara, was induced to 
leave his native home and settle in Icaria, where he laid the 
foundations of Attic comedy’. 

In this district Thespis was born about the beginning of the 
sixth century*. It was here that he passed his youth, amid 
an atmosphere of Dionysiac poetry and associations; and it 
was here that he first conceived the notion of improving the 
structure of the dithyramb‘*. His innovation, though vital and 
far-reaching in its results, may be described in a very few 
words. It consisted simply in the introduction of an ‘actor,’ as 
opposed to the ordinary members of the chorus®. The object 
of employing this additional performer was to give greater pro- 
minence and effect to the interludes, or spoken conversations, 
with which the lyrical part of the dithyramb was diversified, 
by transferring them from the choristers, by whom they had 
hitherto been carried on, to the leader of the chorus and to 
the actor. 


2. 389. There is an interesting dis- tpaywdias ebpeats ev Ikapiy rhs ’ATTiKTs 


cussion on the legend about Erigone, 
and the character of the festival, by 
Miss Harrison,in Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens, pp. xxxix—xlvii. 

1 Steph. Byzant. v. Snpaxidar, 

2 Marmor Par. ep. 39; Schol. Dionys. 
Thrace. p. 748. 

3 Thespis began to exhibit in Athens 
before the death of Solon in 558 B.C. 
His career in Icaria must therefore be 
placed during the earlier half of the 
sixth century. See Plut. Solon, c. 29; 
Diog. Laért. I. 59. 

4 Athen. p. 40 dmd péOns Kal 4 Ths 


etpedn. 

5 Diog. Laért. 3. 56 & TH rpayydia 
mporepoy perv povos 6 xopds dredpayariCer, 
borepov 5& O€ams Eva bnoxpitiy efevpev 
intp Tod Suavaraverba tov xopdv. The 
term tmoxpiths, or ‘actor,’ was never 
applied to the chorus-singers, or Xopev- 
rat. Etymologically, imoxpi7ms means 
¢ one who answers’; and the origin of 
the term is due to the fact that in the 
early drama the chief duty of the single 
actor was to hold a dialogue with, and 
reply to the questions of, the chorus. 
See the Attic Theatre, p. 203. 
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To appreciate the significance of this apparently simple 
change we must consider what progress had already been 
made in the direction of dramatic representation. The essen- 
tial attributes of a dramatic performance are impersonation and 
dialogue. The actors come forward in assumed characters, 
and then by means of speech and conversation gradually unfold 
a story. Now both these qualities were to be found in the early 
dithyramb, but only in a very elementary stage. The disguise 
of the chorus as rustic satyrs was an example of impersonation ; 
but there was no attempt as yet to impersonate the principal 
agents in the plot, the satyrs. being merely witnesses and 
bystanders. Again, the spoken interludes in the dithyramb 
afforded an instance of the use of dialogue; but the dialogue 
was simply a conversation between spectators concerning events 
which were happening to other people, and amounted to little 
more than an amplification of the narrative already given in the 
choral odes. Hitherto none of the chief characters had been 
accustomed to appear in person, or to tell their own story by 
their speeches and conversations. It would obviously therefore 
be a great step in advance, if the impersonation and the dialogue 
were extended to the actual agents, and if they were to be seen 
upon the stage in bodily shape, and were to talk and converse 
about their own fortunes and purposes. A change of this kind 
would at once carry the performance across the border-line 
which separates narrative from dramatic poetry. This change 
was effected by Thespis. The actor whom he introduced played 
in turn the part of all the prominent figures in the legend, from 
gods and kings down to heralds and messengers. He counter- 
feited their appearance, spoke their sentiments, and exhibited 
their passions. For the first time in the history of the drama 
the action, instead of being related by outsiders, was exhibited 
to a large extent in dramatic form by the speeches and move- 
ments of the persons involved. It was not therefore without 
reason that Thespis came to be regarded by the common opinion 
of antiquity as the real originator of the tragic drama’. 


' Anthol, Pal. 7. 410 Ooms éy® ibid. 411 O€omdos etpeur TovTo; Plut. 
Tpayiy ds dverraca mpHros dodyy;  Solonc. 29 dpyopévwy 88 Tav Tept O€omy 
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§ 7. Character of the Thespian Drama. 

Such then was the general scope of the changes introduced 
by Thespis. It is unfortunate that none of his compositions 
have been preserved, even in a fragmentary state, to enable us 
to judge of their merit’. Still in spite of this deficiency it is 
possible to collect from various sources some notion of the 
character of his plays, and of the manner in which they were 
performed. We are told that Thespis, like most of the early 
dramatists, took the part of the ‘actor’ himself, and that he 
used to appear in several characters in succession, by means of 
rapid changes of costumé®. For this purpose he was accus- 
tomed at first to paint his face with white-lead or purslane; but 
later on he invented a kind of linen mask*. Female masks, 
however, were not introduced until a subsequent period; 
whence we may conclude that female characters were unknown 
The use of masks, which is not 
unsuitable to a performance in the open air, was retained by 
Greek tragedy to the end of its career. 

The platform on which, in former times, the leader of the 
chorus used to take his stand, while conversing with the rest 
of the singers, was now appropriated to the actor ; and in the 
rear of it was erected a sort of booth to which he might retire 
for the purpose of changing his mask and costume’. This 
platform and booth eventually developed into the stage and 
background of the ancient and modern theatres; and the 


to the Thespian drama‘. 


n6n thy Tpaywdiay Kelty; Suidas, v. in the time of Aristophanes: cp. Vesp. 


Spivixos* pabyntis O€ambos, Tov mpwrov 
Thy TpayKiy cicevéyxaytos (cp. id. v. 
@éoms); Plat. Minos, 320 E'% 6é 
Tpaywdia éoTi madraoy évOdde, ovx ws 
olovra amd @éomdos apfapéevyn ; Cremer, 
Anecd. Gr. 4. p. 316; Marmor Par. ep. 
xp eCCrs OCC. 

1 The spuriousness of the three or 
four fragments which still exist under 
the name of Thespis was conclusively 
demonstrated by Bentley, Phalaris, 
p- 241 foll. It would appear, however, 
that some of his songs were still extant 


1478, 1479 dpxovpevos THs vuKTOS ovdEY 
navera | Tapxal éxeiv’ ois Ooms jywvi- 
ero. 

2 Plut.Solon,c. 29 €0edcaro Tov Geom 
avtov imoxpwopevov, WaTep €00s Tv Tots 
madaois. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. 3. 1. 

3 Suidas, v. Oéoms. 

4 Id. v. Bpvmxos. 

5 The oxnvj must have been employed 
for the first time by Thespis, since it 
would not be required before the intro- 
duction of an actor. 
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theatrical ‘scene’ of the present day is the direct descendant 
of the old Thespian ‘skéné’ or hut. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that the background designed by Thespis was in- 
tended, not to represent the scene of the action, but merely as 
a place of retirement. The idea of painting the back of the 
stage so as to imitate the supposed locality of the drama was an 
invention of later times'; and the fact deserves attention as 
showing the gradual manner in which dramatic contrivances, 
though now apparently of the most obvious kind, were invented. 

Little reliance can be placed on the statement of Horace, 
that Thespis was accustomed to ‘carry his dramas about on 
waggons,’ and that his actors used to ‘smear their faces with 
wine-lees’.’ The latter fact is apparently due to a confusion 
between tragedy and comedy, since the comic actors were sup- 
posed, though erroneously, to have used wine-lees for the 
purpose of disguising their faces*. The story about- the 
waggons is more difficult of explanation. To suppose that 
Thespis exhibited his plays from a waggon is inconsistent with 
everything else which is known about early Greek tragedy. 
If, again, all that is meant is that Thespis and his chorus used 
to drive about the country in carts to attend the rustic festivals, 
the matter seems too trivial to have called for record. Probably 
the ‘waggons’ of Horace, like his ‘ wine-lees,’ were due to 
a confusion. It was the custom at the Anthesteria and the 
Lenaea for people to drive along the road in carts, addressing 
the bystanders with coarse raillery ; and it is not unlikely that 
Horace, or rather his Greek authority, having confused the 
origin of tragedy and comedy, still further complicated the 
narrative by the introduction of these processional waggons ‘. 

To consider next the construction of a Thespian tragedy. 


1 Attic Theatre, p. 170. kal Tpvywdiay pact... OTe pATw TpoTw- 


® Hor. Ars Poet. 275-277 ‘ignotum 
tragicae genus invenisse Camenae | 
dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata 
Thespis, | quae canerent agerentque 
peruncti faecibus ora.’ 

8 Anon. de Comoed. (Dindorf’s 
Aristoph. p. 23) tiv abriy 58 (Kwpwdiar) 


teiwy nipnuevwy tpuyt dvaxpiovres Ta 
mpoowna tmexpivovto, The notion was 
suggested by the term tpuvygdia, which 
really means the ‘ vintage-song.’ See 
above, p. 13, note I. 

4 Suidas v. 7a é« Tv auagav. 
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The performance was naturally of a very simple character. 
First of all the actor came forward upon the platform, and 
delivered a speech containing preliminary explanations of the 
plot, this speech being called the ‘prologue.’ Then followed 
a series of choral odes, sung by the chorus in front of the 
platform. At each interval in the choral odes the actor again 
made his appearance, first in one character and then in another ; 
and his part must have consisted, either in long narrative 
speeches, recounting events which had taken place elsewhere, 
or in dialogues with the leader of the chorus 1. 
only one actor, this was necessarily the case. But it is curious 
to notice that even in the later and more developed tragedy, 
when the number of the actors had been raised to three, 
the constituent elements of the Thespian drama—the formal 


As there was 


1 Themistius, Or. 26, 316 D od mpoo- 
éxouev “AptororéAe 671 7d pey TpwTor 6 
Xopos eiody poder eis Tovs Oeovs, O€oms 
dé mpddoydv Te kal pow efedpev. Evan- 
thius de Comoedia (p. 4 Reifferscheid), 
‘sed primo una persona est subducta 
cantoribus, quae respondens dpofaiws 
id est alternis choro locupletavit vari- 
avitque rem musicam.’ The mpédoyos 
was all that part of a tragedy which 
preceded the entrance of the chorus 
(Aristot. Poet. c. 12). In the time of 
Thespis it must have consisted of 
a speech by the actor. ‘Pijots was the 
regular name for the long set speeches 
which occurred in the course of the 
dialogue (Plut. Dem. c. 7). Hence the 
testimony of Aristotle and Evanthius, 
when combined, shows that the spoken 
part of the Thespian drama consisted of 
a ‘ prologue,’ followed by long speeches 
addressed to the chorus, or dialogues 
between chorus and actor. The same 
conclusion might have been arrived at 
on a priori grounds, or from the evidence 
of the Supplices of Aeschylus, in which 
for the most part only one actor is 
employed. 

Doubt has been thrown on the above 
quotation from Aristotle, because there 


is no mention of Thespis in the Poetics. 
But omissions in the Poetics are of no 
great significance. Many important 
matters are omitted there, e.g. the 
trilogy and the satyric drama. Possibly 
the treatise was never fully completed 
by Aristotle. Or it may have been 
completed in its original form, but con- 
densed and mutilated by subsequent 
editors. In that case we might suppose 
that Thespis was mentioned in the 
original Poetics, and that the passage was 
afterwards excluded. In favour of this 
view is the fact that, in speaking of 
comedy (Poet. c. 4), Aristotle says that 
its history was less remembered than 
the history of tragedy ; that no one, for 
example, could name the inventors of the 
“comic masks and prologues.’ ‘This 
statement seems to imply that he had 
already mentioned the inventors of the 
tragic masks and prologues. But even 
supposing that there was never any 
reference to Thespis in the Poetics, we 
need not therefore discredit the assertion 
of Themistius, He may have been 
quoting from other works of Aristotle, 
from the epi movnra@v or the wept Tpayw- 
diay (Diog. Laért. 5. 22 & 26). 
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prologue, the lengthy narrative speeches, and the dialogues 
between actor and chorus—were still preserved to a consider- 
able extent, owing to the conservatism of the Greek stage. 

As to the metrical form of these speeches and dialogues 
there is no positive evidence, and the question must be decided 
by conjecture. Before the time of Thespis the metre employed 
by the old dithyrambic poets in their spoken dialogues had 
been the trochaic tetrameter’. But within thirty or forty years 
of the death of Thespis we find the iambic trimeter firmly 
established as the predominant measure of the tragic dialogue. 
It is uncertain which of these two metres was adopted by 
Thespis, but the most plausible conclusion seems to be that he 
used both of them indifferently. He is hardly likely, on the 
one hand, to have abandoned the old trochaics altogether, 
since they were still occasionally revived even by his successors. 
On the other hand, if the iambics had not been introduced till 
after his death, it is difficult to suppose that they would have 
won universal acceptance within so short a time; and their 
employment by his contemporary Solon in several of his 
political poems proves their early popularity among the 
Athenians. 

The discovery of the drama by Thespis is often ascribed 
to the influence of Epic poetry. It is said that the ancient 
rhapsodists were accustomed to combine together in order to 
give a dramatic recital of debates out of the Homeric poems, 
each rhapsodist taking a single part; and that these perform- 
ances first suggested to Thespis the notion of a dramatic 


dialogue *. 
of recitations of this kind *. 


1 See above, p. 20. 

2 Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks, 
p- 33; Moulton’s Ancient Classical 
Drama, p. 14. 

3 The passages quoted in support of 
this view are (1) Diog. Laért. 1. 57 
Zdrav 5e Ta ‘Opnpov é€ bmoBorrs éypaye 
paipwdeic0ar, oiov, Sov 6 mp&ros édnéev, 
ExeiOev dpxecOa Tov éxdpevoy ; (2) Plat. 


Unfortunately there is no evidence for the existence 
And though the influence of the 


Hipparch, 228 B jvayrace Tots paywbdors 
Tlavadnvaios éf brornpews epeeps ata 
diévac. The meaning is that the com- 
peting rhapsodists were made to recite 
consecutive portions of Homer, instead 
of selecting favourite passages atrandom, 
There is nothing about two or more 
rhapsodists joining in the same recitation. 
See Jebb’s Homer, p. 77. 
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Epic upon the development of tragedy was undoubtedly of the 
most extensive character, this influence appears to have shown 
itself more in the inner tone and spirit of the drama, than in its 
outward form. The dialogue of the Thespian drama consisted, 
as already observed, partly of long narrative speeches addressed 
to the chorus, partly of conversations between chorus and 
actor. The conversations between chorus and actor were 
a direct development from the old dithyrambic interludes. 
Their characteristic feature, as shown by numerous specimens 
of the same kind in the later drama, was rapidity and concise- 
ness, and a swift interchange of question and answer; and 
the style in which they were written, while suggestive of the 
lively discourse of satyrs, bore little resemblance to the grave 
debates of Homer. In the same way the descriptive speeches 
of Thespis would seem to have had no outward connexion with 
the epic poems, otherwise we should expect the hexameter to 
have been employed, at any rate occasionally, as the form of 
verse. But the universal prevalence of the iambic and trochaic 
measure suggests rather that the poems of Archilochus and his 
successors were the original models of the longer speeches of 
tragedy. 

It was probably under the guidance of Thespis that the 
drama began to shake itself free from those narrow limitations 
of subject, to which it had hitherto been restricted by its 
association with the worship of Dionysus, and to choose its 
plots from the ampler field of general mythology, substituting 
at the same time a more varied chorus for the rustic troop of 
satyrs. This important change, which contributed as much as 
anything else to the advancement of tragedy, is assigned by 
Plutarch to a rather later epoch. But Chamaeleon, the pupil 


1 Plut. Symp. 1. I. 5 Wonep oty In fact, in another place Plutarch reckons 
@puvixou «al Aicxvdou tiv Tpaywdiay eis among the chief glories of Athens the 
pdOovs kal 7a0n mpoarydvtay, éhéxOn té fact that she ‘educated the Greeks by 
raira mpos tov Ardvucov; Possibly, means of the tragedies of Thespis and 
however, Phrynichus and Aeschylus are Phrynichus ” (de Glor. Athen. c. 18 
cited loosely as types of the earlier passage which shows that, in his opinion, 
dramatists, and there is no significance tragedy had already acquired some of 
in the omission of the name of Thespis. its later dignity in the hands of Thespis. 


D 
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of Aristotle, and a more reliable authority on points of this 
kind, appears to have ascribed it to Thespis; and the unanimity 
with which Thespis was regarded as the father of the tragic 
stage, seems to imply that his influence extended to the sub- 
stance, as well as to the form, of the tragic drama’. Bentley, it 
is well known, took an opposite view, asserting that the plays 
of Thespis were mere sportive delineations of Bacchic subjects, 
and that his choruses were still composed of satyrs®. But 
the passages which he quotes, to the effect that tragedy was 
a ‘rustic sport’ before the time of Aeschylus, and that its 
elevation was the work of a ‘late period,’ while they prove the 
immeasurable superiority of Aeschylus, scarcely justify us in 
concluding that Thespis had made no advance, in the choice 
of subjects, upon the productions of his predecessors *. 

It would be interesting to know how far a story could be 
told in dramatic form by means of the appliances accessible to 
Thespis. The best solution of this question is to be found 
in the Supplices of Aeschylus, the earliest of extant Greek 
dramas, and one which, being written before Aeschylus had 
advanced very far in his dramatic innovations, approximates far 
more closely in structure to the compositions of Thespis, than 
to those of Sophocles and Euripides. More than half of it is 
choral, and the spoken part consists almost entirely of dialogues 
between the chorus and a single actor. The second actor, 
though introduced on two occasions, is used in such a sparing 
fashion, that with the alteration of about seventy lines he might 
be dispensed with altogether*. This play, therefore, with its 
archaic simplicity of arrangement, will serve in some degree as 
a substitute for the lost works of Thespis and his ¢6ntem- 
poraries ; and it may be possible, by a detailed analysis of the 


1 Snidas, v. od5év mpds tov Aidvucov' @éamSos TA mapamAHaora ioropet, 
f > \ . . 
70 mpdadev eis Tov Ardvucov ypadpovres 2 Bentley's Phalaris, p. 243 foll. 
fs > lq fia 
TovTas jywvitovrTo, amep Kal catupiKd $ Anthol, Pal. 7. 411 @éomdos evpepa 


ééyeto: torepov 5& peraBdvres eis 7d  TovTO" 745° d-ypodrw dv’ VArav | maiyna, 
Tpaywdias ypapew kata puxpdv eis piOovs Kal K&pous Tovad’ ert Heorépous | Aic- 
kat toropias érpdrncay, pyneétt Tod yxvdros eevwwoev. Aristot. Poet. c. 4 
Avovicov pynpovetovress 50ev rodTo wat dye dmecepvuven. 

émepavnoav. Kal Xaparewv ev To weph * ll. 474-497, 888-930. 
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plot, to form some conception of the methods of composition 
employed in the primitive drama. 

The scene is laid near Argos, in an open space by the sea- 
shore. The fifty daughters of Danaus are seen crouching round 
an altar in supplication, having fled thither to avoid marriage 
with their fifty cousins. Danaus, their father, is standing 
beside them. The play begins with a prayer chanted by the 
maidens. Then follows a short conversation between them 
and their father on the state of their fortunes. Then the king 
of Argos appears upon the scene, and the maidens implore his 
protection. After a long and vivid dialogue the doubts and 
hesitations of the king are melted away by the passionate 
entreaties of the fugitives, and he promises to secure their 
safety. Danaus, who has been a silent spectator of this event, 
now thanks the king in a short speech, and retires to Argos to 
offer prayers to the gods. His presence throughout the scene 
was not really necessary, and might easily have been avoided 
by a poet who had only a single actor. The chorus, now left 
to themselves, sing a long hymn to Zeus; and then Danaus 
returns with the joyful tidings that the people of Argos have 
ratified the king’s decision to protect them. An ode of thanks- 
giving follows, and then comes the crisis of the play. Danaus, 
in an agitated speech, informs his daughters that he descries 
out at sea the ship containing the fifty suitors, which is steering 
direct towards the shore. He retires to give the alarm, and 
the chorus break forth into an ode full of piteous lamentations. 
The herald of the suitors now advances upon the stage, and 
commands the maidens to follow him to the ship. His insolent 
threats and their terrified appeals for mercy constitute a most 
effective scene. Suddenly the king approaches, and here 
follows the only real dialogue between actors in the course of 
the tragedy. It consists of an acrimonious and violent debate 
between king and herald, ending in the discomfiture of the 
latter. In a play of the Thespian period this scene must have 
been eliminated, and a narrative by a messenger put in its 
place. After the retirement of the two combatants, the chorus 
gives expression to its joy in a short song; and then Danaus 

D2 
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returns to conduct them to Argos for greater security, and all 
withdraw together, invoking blessings upon their protectors. 

This sketch shows how little alteration is required to convert 
the Supplices into a production of the earlier type. And 
though the excision of the scene between the king and the 
herald may seem a decided loss, yet even without this episode 
the play would be far from deficient in dramatic interest. It is 
clear then that the capacities of the drama, even as developed 
by Thespis, were not inconsiderable. But much still remained 
to be done. The performance was as yet more lyrical than 
dramatic; the plots lacked variety of incident; the spoken 
dialogues were little better than interludes; the choral songs 
and dances formed the principal attraction’. Though the plays 
of Thespis were greatly in advance of previous efforts, yet his 
importance is due, not so much to the excellence of the work 
which he himself produced, as to the ultimate results for which 
he paved the way. 


§ 8. Career of Thespts. 


Concerning the life of Thespis there is very little information. 
He was born, as previously stated, about the beginning of the 
sixth century. His early manhood must have been passed 
amid scenes of great political excitement. The whole country 
was at that time torn by civil dissensions, owing to the violent 
struggle for supremacy between three rival parties—between 
the rich landowners of the plains, the mercantile classes settled 
along the coast, and the hardy and impoverished farmers of the 
hill country. The last of these parties, which was called the 
‘Mountain,’ followed the leadership of Pisistratus, who began his 
career by professing democratic principles*. It would naturally 
include among its adherents the natives of an upland town like 
Icaria; and this political connexion of Pisistratus with the birth- 
place of Thespis may possibly account in some measure for the 
patronage which he afterwards bestowed upon the rising drama. 

+ This may be gathered from Aristot. mapecxevace, and that it was only in 
Poet. c. 4, where it is said that it was late times that émeoodiwy mAN0n were 


Aeschylus who first ta tod xopod #AdT- added. 
Twoe Kat Tov Adyov mMpwraywnaoriy * Aristotle, A@nvaiwy Modrrela, c. 13. 
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For some time, no doubt, the poetical activity of Thespis 
would be confined to the neighbourhood of Icaria. But he 
must have begun to exhibit tragedies in Athens at any rate as 
early as the year 560%. His performances were, as yet, of 
a private and voluntary nature, without assistance or recog- 
nition from the state. On one of these occasions Solon is 
said to have been present, and to have expressed his dis- 
approval of the new form of art, and of the custom of 
counterfeiting the appearance of gods and heroes. When the 
performance was over he went up to Thespis, and asked if he 
was not ashamed to practise such deception. Thespis replied 
that he saw no great harm in the proceeding, if it was done 
merely for amusement. Then Solon, striking the ground with 
his staff, answered emphatically, that before very long the 
same deception would be introduced into the ordinary affairs of 
life. Not long afterwards Pisistratus made his first attempt 
upon the liberties of Athens. By means of self-inflicted wounds 
he persuaded the people that he was in danger of his life, 
induced them to entrust him with a body-guard, and so suc- 
ceeded in establishing his tyranny. Solon, according to the 
tradition, was confirmed in his opinion by the fraud of Pisis- 
tratus, which he ascribed to the bad example set byThespis°®. 

Nothing further is recorded in the career of Thespis until 
the year 535, when public contests in tragedy were established 
for the first time at Athens, and Thespis himself took part in 
the competition’. At this date Pisistratus had just returned 
from his second exile, and commenced his final tyranny, which 
ended with his death in 527. His rule, though contrary to 
law, was otherwise mild and beneficial ; and this last period of 

1 His earliest performances at Athens 4 Marmor Par. ep. 43 a?’ ob @éoms 


€ 


were before the first usurpation of 6 moimrhs [éparn], mpdros ds edidage 
Pisistratus in 560 (Plut. Solon, c. 29; [Sp ]@[ua év dJoz7[e]. The exact date is 
Diog. Laért. 1. 59). obliterated, but must fall between 542 

2 Plut. Solon, c. 29 dpxonévwy 52 rav and 520 B.C., the preceding and subse- 
rept O€omv H5n tiv Tpaywdiav mweiv, quent epochs. Suidas (vy. @¢oms) Bok 
wal ud Tv KawdtnTaTOds ToAAOIs dyovTos — eHiBage 5 Emi THs mphTys kal ’ dAvpmasdos. 
rod mpayparos, ovmw Se eis GpAday This doubtless refers to his first appear- 
évarywviov eénypevov. ance in a public contest, and therefore 

3 Ibid. c. 29; Diog. Laért. 1. 59. settles the date as the spring of 535 B.C. 
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his power was long remembered as a time of prosperity, and 
compared to the Golden Age*. He was careful to gratify the 
tastes of the people by the erection of splendid public buildings 
such as the temples of Apollo and Zeus; and by the organisa- 
tion of magnificent ceremonials, such as the Greater Pana- 
thenaea. He was alsoa patron of literature ; he superintended 
the rearrangement of the Homeric poems ; and his collection 
of manuscripts was famous throughout Greece*. Hence there 
can be little doubt that the institution of the public competitions 
in tragedy was carried out under his direct agency, partly 
perhaps in consequence of his old political association with the 
Icarians, but mainly to conciliate the people, and indulge his 
own tastes, by the establishment of a new kind of poetical 
The scene of the contests was the City Dio- 
nysia—the great spring festival which continued ever after- 
wards to be the headquarters of tragedy’. This festival is 
known to have been of comparatively late origin, and may 
possibly have been founded by Pisistratus at this very time for 
the purpose of the dramatic exhibitions®. But whatever the 
date of its original creation, its splendour and magnificence 


entertainment. 


were at any rate due to the new arrangements. 

The year 535 was an eventful one for Thespis. In this 
year he saw his invention, the tragic drama, finally recognised 
by the state, and its permanence and future progress ensured by 
the establishment of the annual public competitions. After this 
date he disappears from history, and the time of his death 
is unknown. But as he was already an old man in 535, it is 
unlikely that he survived his patron Pisistratus. 


? Aristot. ’AOnv. TIoA. c. 16. Hence it must have been at the: City 


2 Suidas, vv. Wv@ov and Avxeor; 
Aristot. Pol. 5. 11; Diog. Laért. 1. 53; 
Aristid. p. 323 (Dindf.). 

% Athen. p. 3; Paus. 7. 26. 

* Tragedy at Athens was confined to 
the City Dionysia and the Lenaea. But 
at the Lenaea it occupied a subordinate 
position to comedy, while at the City 
Dionysia it was always the great feature 
of the festival (Attic Theatre, p. 37). 


Dionysia that it was first established. 
This fact is further proved by Marmor 
Par. ep. 43 mp@ros ds edibage [dp |a[pa ev 
d)or[e}, if the restoration is correct; 
since év @orec was the regular term for 
a performance at the City Dionysia. 

5 Thucyd. 2. 15 calls the Anthesteria 
the dpxaidérepa Acoviaia, as opposed to 
the City Dionysia. 
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§ 9. Choertlus, Pratinas, and Phrynichus. 


Between the death of Thespis and the rise of Aeschylus 
there was an interval of about thirty years, during which period 
the number of tragic poets must have been considerable, owing 
to the annual exhibition of plays. However only three names 
have been preserved—those of Choerilus, Pratinas, and Phryni- 
chus. These three poets, though they all lived on into the 
fifth century, and were therefore contemporaries of Aeschylus 
during the latter part of their career, had nevertheless reached 
maturity and formed their style before the date of his appear- 
ance, and therefore belong more properly to the period which 
we are now considering. In their different ways they rendered 
important services to the stage. But in all that regards the 
evolution of tragedy from a choral into a dramatic performance, 
their influence was not conspicuous. They were content to 
follow closely in the lines of Thespis, and the drama, as com- 
posed by them, remained in that primitive or semi-choral 
state of development from which it was eventually delivered 
by Aeschylus’. 

Choerilus, the earliest of the trio, began to produce plays 
in 523”. In 499 he was one of the competitors whom Aeschy- 
lus encountered on the occasion of his first appearance upon 
the stage*. In 482 he was still at the height of his reputation *. 
He is said to have even competed against Sophocles ; and if 
this statement is true he must have continued his poetical 
activity as late as the year 468°. He wrote 160 dramas and 
won thirteen victories ; and considering the length of his career, 
and the fact that every poet exhibited four plays at a time, it is 
unnecessary to suppose that these numbers are exaggerated®. 
He was credited with certain improvements in the masks and 
dresses of the actors, and acquired special fame as a writer 


1 Aristot. Probl. 19. 31 6a Ti of mepi 3 Td. v. Mparivas. ; 
Spivixov paGddov joav perororoé ; 7) dia 4 Euseb. Chron. ol. 74. 2 XotpiAos 
7) moAAaTAdota eivar TéTE TA BéAN TOV Kal PpUvixos eyvwpilovTo. 
pérpwy ev Tals Tpaywoias. 5 Vita Soph. p. 6 (Dindorf ). 

2 Suidas, v. XoupiAos. 6 Suidas, v. Xo:pidos, 
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of satyric dramas'. One of his plays dealt with the subject 
of Alope, the maiden beloved by Poseidon®. Nothing now 
remains of his poetry, beyond his fanciful description of rocks 
and streams as the ‘bones and veins of earth,’—a phrase which 
is often quoted by ancient critics as an example of forced and 
unnatural metaphor*. Otherwise his dramas appear to have 
soon passed into oblivion‘. The statement that Sophocles 
wrote a prose treatise, criticising his use of the chorus, is too 
improbable to deserve credence, and appears to have arisen 
from some misunderstanding on the part of the grammarian’. 
Pratinas was a Dorian, and a native of Phlius, but exhibited 
plays at Athens*. His chief importance lies in the fact that he 
was the inventor of the satyric drama, which originated in the 
following manner’. We have seen that as early as the time 
of Thespis, tragedy, though performed in honour of Dionysus, 
and confined to his festivals, had begun to abandon the 
Bacchic legends in favour of a more diversified material. The 
people were not altogether satisfied, and exclaimed against the 
change as a slight upon the dignity of the god. At this juncture 
Pratinas appeared upon the scene. He came from the very 
centre of that Doric district, in which the dithyramb had been 
first cultivated with success, and in which the old tragic 
choruses of Arion, with their satyrs and their sportive merri- 


1 Suidas, v. Xocpidos. PlotiusdeMetris, AoyaSnv (Eypavev) wept rod xopod, pos 
p- 2633 (Putsch) Avia ev Baorreds jv @Oé€omy kal Xowpidov dywriCduevos. The 
Xowpidos év carvpos. This line was word dywy(éuevos would be more 
regularly quoted as a specimen of the appropriate to a dramatic contest. If 
particular kind of metre, which was Sophocles had written a treatise on the 
therefore probably called the Choerilium —_use of the chorus in tragedy, he would 
Metrum (Victorinus de Metris, p. 2558 have been more likely to direct his 
Putsch). attention to Aeschylus, whose use of 


? Nauck, Trag. Graec. p. 557. the chorus is very different from his 
3 Nauck, l. c. @amep moted KoipiAos own. 


Kad@v Tovs iPous yhs daTa, Tovs TOTA- 
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* The Choerilus mentioned in one of — povs. Cp. Acron on Hor. Ars Poet. 220. 
the fragments of Alexis, the comic poet, Hence Dioscorides describes satyric 
is apparently the author of theepic poem _ plays as ‘from Phlius’ (Anthol. Pal. 
on the Persian war. See Meineke, Frag. 7. 707 éuooopédpnoe ydp avnp | agta 
Com. Graec. 3, pp. 443-445. PrALaciwv val ud Xopods Sarvpwv). 
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ment, still maintained an existence. Hence his mind would be 
impregnated with ancient traditions. Accordingly on coming 
to Athens he proceeded to produce plays composed in the 
primitive fashion, with satyrs for chorus, and with subjects 
of a humorous character. His innovation speedily became 
popular, as it satisfied the religious conservatism of the people; 
and the ‘satyric plays’ of Pratinas were henceforth adopted as 
a regular branch of art, and included by express ordinance in 
the programme of the festival!. The style of these compositions 
was essentially archaic. At the same time it would be a mistake 
to suppose that they were a mere revival of the old Bacchic 
choruses ; they were rather a combination of those choruses 
with the ordinary Attic tragedy. Their structure was much the 
same as in a tragic drama, their subjects were equally varied, 
their principal characters hardly less heroic; in fact, the 
Dionysiac element was confined mainly to the chorus, which 
consisted in every case of satyrs*. The result was a strange 
medley of refinement and grossness, heroes and satyrs frater- 
nising together, and graceful language alternating with the 


coarsest humour. The exposure of tragedy in the midst of 


1 Zenobius (5. 40) says that dithy- 
rambs were formerly written on the 
subject of Dionysus, but when they 
began to be extended to other legends, 
the people exclaimed ov5év mpds tov 
Arévucov. He adds, &a yovv tTovTo 
Uorepov edogey avtois tTovs aarvpous 
mpoeaayey, iva pr Sox@ow émdavOd- 
veoOat Tov Geov. The word mpoeodyey 
is no doubt the correct reading, though 
it is inaccurate. When satyric plays 
were first introduced, they came after 
the tragedies (Attic Theatre, pp. 19-21). 
But in the fourth century their position 
was altered, and they were placed at the 
beginning of the festival (ib. p. 27); and 
it is to this later custom that the author 
of the above statement refers when he 
uses the word zpoaodyev. There is 
no need for the conj. mposeoayev. 

The ancient writers generally agree 
in ascribing the origin of the proverb 


ovdev mpos Tov Ardvucoy to the extended 
range of tragedy. But they differ as to 
the time and place in which it arose. 
They say it originated (1) at Sicyon in 
the time of Epigenes, (2) in the time of 
Thespis, (3) in the time of Phrynichus 
and Aeschylus (Suidas, v. ovdév mpds Tov 
Acévucov ; Plut. Symp. 1. I. 5). But 
the period of Phrynichus and Aeschylus 
is certainly too late (see above, p. 33). 
As to the Sicyonians, they had been 
accustomed from early times to have 
dithyrambs on the subject of Adrastus, 
instead of Dionysus, without making any 
complaint (see p. 23,n. 1). It is probable 
therefore that if the phrase originated in 
the way described, it arose in the time 
of Thespis. At any rate it expresses 
the attitude of the Athenians towards 
the innovations of Thespis and his 
successors. 
2 See chap. v. section 10. 
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these incongruous surroundings was well compared by Horace 
to the position of a modest matron, whom custom compelled to 
dance in public at some religious festival’. 

Few details have been preserved about the life of Pratinas. 
He is known to have competed against Aeschylus in 499, and 
he must have died before 467, since in that year one of his 
posthumous plays was produced by his son Aristias*. He is 
said to have written eighteen tragedies and thirty-two satyric 
dramas, but was not very successful in the competitions, as he 
Still, as a writer in the ‘satyric’ 
style he was placed second to Aeschylus alone*. Of his plays 
nothing has been preserved beyond a couple of titles’. But 
a considerable fragment from one of his odes is still extant, and 
gives us a high idea of his lyrical powers. The passage con- 
tains a vehement protest against the encroachments of instru- 


only won a single victory’. 


mental music, and the growing habit of overpowering the voices 
of the singers; and the fervour of the language, and wild 
luxuriance of the versification, appear to reflect the very spirit 
of the old dithyrambic choruses ’*. 


Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, was the most famous 


of the tragic poets before Aeschylus ’. 


1 Hor. Ars Poet. 231-233 ‘effutire 
leves indigna Tragoedia versus, | ut 
festis matrona moyeri iussa diebus, | 
intererit Satyris paulum pudibunda pro- 
tervis.’ 

? Suidas, v.Mparivas; Arg. Aesch.Sept. 

* Suidas, 1. c. The proportion of 
eighteen tragedies to thirty-two satyric 
dramas is difficult to reconcile with the 
regulation which compelled each poet 
at the City Dionysia to exhibit three 
tragedies and one satyric play. We must 
therefore suppose either (1) that the 
numbers are incorrect, or (2) that the 
regulation had not come into force during 
the earlier part of the career of Pratinas, 
or (3) that the numbers represent the 
plays of Pratinas which were preserved 
in later times. Owing to his fame as 
a satyric poet, his satyric plays would 


He is called the ‘ pupil’ 


naturally be preserved in greater numbers 
than his tragedies. 

4) Pauses tas. 

5 The Avcpawvai 7) Kapuarides and the 
TaAaoral catrupo (Nauck, p. 726). 

6 Athen. p. 617 B tis 6 @dpuBos ode ; 
ti rade TA Xopevdpata ; | Tis UBpis Eporev 
émt Acovvordda modunataya Oupéday ; | 
€pos Ends 6 Bpdmios Eve det Kedadetv, 
éue bel matrayely | dv’ dpea otpevoy pera. 
Naiddoy, | of4 re kdanvoy dyovra TotKa- 
énrepov pédos' | Tav doddy Katéorace 
Thepts Baciteavs 6 8 avdAds | torepov 
Xopevéra kal yap éo6’ innpéras. | nopw 
pdvoy Ovpapaxos Te Tuypaxiaocr véwy 
0éAe mapoivey | ~upevae orpatnrdras. | 
mave Tov @piy dodovd | moidov mpo- 
axéovra K.T.A. 

7 Suidas (s. v.) says he was the son 
of Polyphradmon, or of Minyras, or of 
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of Thespis, whose footsteps he followed?. He obtained his 
first tragic victory in 511, and is known to have been again 
victorious in 476, when Themistocles acted as his choregus’®. 
He is described by Aristophanes as beautiful in person and 
dress,’and as a writer of beautiful dramas*. The date of his 
death is unknown. He left a son called Polyphradmon, who 
was also a tragic poet ‘. 

From the titles of his plays which have been preserved it 
is evident that he covered a wide range of subjects, being 


especially attracted by striking incidents®. But his most daring 


Chorocles. But Polyphradmon appears 
to be the right name, as is shown by 
Schol, Aristoph. Ay. 750, and Paus. 10. 
31. 2; and also by the fact that he had 
a son called Polyphradmon (Suidas 
s.v.; Arg. Aesch. Sept.). 

Suidas also mentions another tragic 
poet of the same name, viz. Phrynichus 
the son of Melanthas, author of the 
Andromeda and Erigone, and composer 
of pyrrhic dances. JBentley (Phalaris, 
p- 260) and most scholars have identified 
him with Phrynichus the son of Poly- 
phradmon, on the strength of a passage 
in Schol. Aristoph. Vesp.1481. But this 
passage turns out to be an interpolation 
from Suidas (see Dindorf ad loc.), and 
is not found inthe MSS. Moreover the 
Andromeda and Erigone are never cited 
among the plays of Phrynichus the son 
of Polyphradmon. 

Tn addition to these two tragic poets 
there were at least four other well-known 
persons of the same name, viz. (1) the 
comic poet, (2) the general who com- 
manded at Samos, (3) the actor, (4) the 
dancer (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 750, Nub. 
1092; Andoc. de Myst. § 47). Hence 
much confusion among the grammarians. 
Thus Chorocles, given by Suidas as 
possibly the father of the tragic poet 
Phrynichus, was really the father of the 
actor. 

As a result of this confusion the 
following facts have been erroneously 
related of Phrynichus the son of Poly- 


phradmon : (r) that he died in Sicily 
(Anon. de Comoed. p. 23 Dindf.)— 
a confusion with the comic poet; (2) 
that he was chosen general becanse of 
his military dances (Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 
8)—a confusion with the general who 
commanded at Samos; (3) the madai- 
opara Spuvixov (Aristoph. Ran. 689), 
i.e. the intrigues of Phrynichus the 
general in connexion with the Four 
Hundred, were explained to mean the 
wrestling-bouts in the Antaeus of the 
tragic poet (Schol. ad loc.). 

1 Maénr}s Ogamdos (Suidas, v. Ppin- 
Xos). _ 

2 Suidas, 1. c.; Plut. Themist. c. 5. 

$ Aristoph. Thesm. 164-166. 

4 Suidas, v. piv xos. 

5 The names of the following plays 
(see Nauck, p. 720, Suid. v. &purexos) 
have been preserved: I.”AAKnoTis. 2. 
’Aytaios 7) AiBves. 3. Antaiwy., 4. Aa- 
vatdes, 5, Aiyvmr.o (probably concerned, 
like the preceding play, with the 
fortunes of the daughters of Danaus). 
6.Tdvrados. 7. WAevpwvia (dealing with 
the fate of Meleager). 8. oimacat 
(subject, the Persian War). 9. MiAjrou 
“Adwats (subject, the Ionic revolt). Io. 
Alxaoe 7) Wépoa 7 SvvOwko. The last 
play, with its triple title, is mentioned 
only by Suidas, and has been variously 
explained. Possibly the Mépoa was the 
same as the MiAjrov“Adwors; and the 
Alxavor and SvvOwko were alternative 
names for the olmaoar, and denoted the 
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innovation was the attempt to dramatise contemporary history. 
It was only a few years since the tragic poets had ventured 
to make their first excursions beyond the limits of the Bacchic 
fables, and even this experiment had been regarded with some 
suspicion. But to abandon mythology altogether, and to en- 
deavour to create a historical drama, must have seemed to the 
Greeks of that period an undertaking of extraordinary boldness. 
His earliest essay of this kind was in connexion with the Ionic 
revolt, in which the Athenians had taken a rather inglorious 
part. The rebellion ended in 494 with the capture and destruc- 
tion of Miletus; and Phrynichus founded on this incident 
a tragedy of such a pathetic character, that the Athenians were 
melted to tears by the spectacle. But soon afterwards they 
fined the poet a thousand drachmas, for thus reminding them 
of the sufferings of their kinsfolk, and prohibited the future 
reproduction of the play’. Phrynichus, however, was not 
deterred by this punishment, but later on wrote another his- 
torical play, the Phoenissae, on the subject of the Persian War ; 
and his second effort, as it commemorated the victory of the 
Greeks, and not their defeat, was more successful than the 
first®. It need hardly be pointed out that these ‘historical’ 
plays of Phrynichus, with their scanty dialogues and lengthy 
choral odes, can have had little in common with modern 
dramas of the same species ; and their purpose must have been, 
not so much to exhibit the actual events of history, as to express 
in lyrical form the passions which those events had excited. 

In the production of his tragedies, Phrynichus paid special 
attention to the dances of the chorus, and boasts in one of his 
poems that the new postures and movements which he invented 
were as numerous and varied as the waves upon a stormy sea °. 


Persian Elders who are known to have 
taken part in it (Nauck, p. 722). 

1 Herod. 6, 21. The play is generally 
cited as the M:Anrov”AAwois. But the 
language of Herodotus (rojoayte Spapa 
MiAjrov dAwotv) does not necessarily 
imply any more than that the szdyect of 
the play was the capture of Miletus, 
As a name for a tragedy MiAnrov “AAwats 


would be very exceptional (see chap. V, 
§ 11). Possibly the real name of the 
play was the TMépoa (see the previous 
note). ; 

? Argum. Aesch. Pers.; Nauck, p. 
722. 

8 Plut. Quaest. Symp. 8. 9. 3 cx7HaTa 
3 dpxnars réoa por méper, daa" evi névTe | 
Avpara moetrat xElpate vd dAof. Hence, 
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He also has the reputation of being the first dramatist to 
employ female masks’. But his chief merit consisted in the 
increased dignity and pathos which he imparted to tragedy, and 
in the extreme beauty of his lyrical odes. Hence he was often 
reckoned as one of the founders of the tragic drama, and his 
influence upon his immediate successors was considerable’. 
Thus Aeschylus took the scheme of his Persae from the 
Phoenissae of Phrynichus; and in the well-known scene of 
the Frogs he speaks of him as his great predecessor in 
choral poetry, whose lyrics, though differing in style from his 
own, were no less noble in their kind*. Sophocles admired 
and occasionally imitated him‘. Aristophanes, while ridiculing 
some extravagancies of language, bestows the warmest praise 
upon his choral odes, which he compares to the notes of the 
nightingale, ‘from whom, like a bee, Phrynichus sipped the 
fruit of heavenly melodies, ever bearing away the load of 
sweetest music®.’ He long retained his popularity, and even 
as late as the Peloponnesian War old men were fond of singing 
his compositions, and especially the famous ode of the maidens 
in the Phoenissae®. In the scanty fragments of his poetry 
which still remain there is a distinct grace and beauty of ex- 
pression ; and the loss of his plays is much to be deplored, not 
only for their interest as specimens of the early drama, but also 
because of their intrinsic excellence’. 


like Thespis and Pratinas, he was called épwros, which he appears to have 


an 6pxnorns (Athen. p. 22). imitated in Antig. 783 ds év padaxais 
1 Suidas, v. @p¥vexos, who adds kal  maperais | vedi5os évvuxevets. 
eiperis ToD TeTpapeTpou éyévero, which 5 Aristoph. Av. 748-751 ev0ev worepet 


is obviously incorrect. The trochaic pédurra | &pivi.xos duBpociwy pehéwv dme- 
tetrameter was the old metre of tragedy  Pdaxero Kaprdv, | det pépwy yAuKetav 


(Aristot. Poet. c. 4). wddv. In Vesp. 1490 the words mrjooe 
2 Plat. Minos 320 E; Plut. Symp. 1.  &pdmxos ds tus ddéxtwp are a parody on 
1. 5, de Glor. Athen. c. 7. the line of Phrynichus émrnf’ dAcxrwp 


8 Argum. Aesch. Pers.; Aristoph.  S0dAov @s KAlvas wrepoy. Cp. 1492 
Ran. 1298-1300 dad’ oby éyd pev és 7d oKédos ovpavidv éedanrifav, and 1524 
waddv tx 70d Kadod | Hveyeov avd’, iva wal 7d Ppuvixeor | teAakeriodres ms, in 
ph tov abrov bpuvixy | Ae pdva Movody — ridicule of the word éxAakri¢eay, used 
fepdv dpOelny Spérmv. by Phrynichus. 

4 In Athen. p. 604 Sophocles quotes 6 Id. Vesp. 220. 
with approval the line of Phrynichus 7 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 720- 


Adpra 8 énl moppupems mappor pas 725. 


CHARTER? +11: 
AESCHYLUS. 


§. 1. Ais Life, 


ArscHyLus, the son of Euphorion, was born in the year 
5251. His family belonged to the class of the Eupatridae— 
the old Attic nobility, whose political power had been over- 
thrown by Solon, but who still retained, along with certain 
priestly offices and functions, much of their original dignity”. 
His father’s home was at Eleusis, a town celebrated throughout 
Greece for its connexion with the worship of Demeter*. Here 
he passed the greater part of his boyhood and youth; and 
the various imposing ceremonies which he must have witnessed 
every year at the celebration of the mysteries—the torchlight 
procession, the march along the sacred road, and the solemn 
initiation by night—would make a deep impression upon the 
feelings of a poet whose mind was naturally of a religious bent. 
The extent of this influence is alluded to in the Frogs, where 
Aeschylus, when about to contend with Euripides for the 
supremacy in tragedy, begins by addressing his prayers to 
Demeter, and entreats the goddess who ‘nourished his youthful 


1 From Suidas(v, AioxvAos) itappears age of sixty-nine in 456. The state- 
that he was twenty-fivewhenhe exhibited ment in the Life, that he was born 
in the March of 499. According to in the fortieth Olympiad (561 B.C.) 
Marmor Par. ep. 48 he was thirty-five and died aged sixty-three, is plainly 
at the battle of Marathon (September wrong; as is also the assertion of 
of 490). Thus his birth would fall Suidas (l.c.) that he died at the age 
between March and September of 525. of fifty-eight. 
Marmor Par. ep. 59 agrees with the 2 Vit. Aesch. & ebrarpiday tiv piow. 
above dates, placing his death at the 3 Thid. 
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soul’ to grant that he may ‘prove himself worthy of her 
mysteries 1.’ 

A dramatic poet is more dependent upon external surround- 
ings, for the opportunity of developing his natural gifts, than 
any other kind of writer. The quality of his plays must 
always be to a large extent determined by the character of his 
audiences. However great his genius, it is impossible that he 
should unfold its full capacities upon the stage, if he fails to 
awaken any responsive sympathy in the minds of his hearers. 
It was the happy fortune of Aeschylus to be born among 
a people that was capable of appreciating and stimulating his 
powers. He lived in an age of great thoughts and great deeds. 
In his youth he was a witness of that marvellous expansion of 
Athenian energy and enthusiasm, which followed upon the 
expulsion of the Pisistratidae, and the establishment of the 
democracy under Cleisthenes, and which is described in such 
emphatic terms by Herodotus?. His manhood coincided with 
the most glorious period of Athenian history—the period of the 
two Persian wars. In both campaigns he took an active part. 
At Marathon he and his brother Cynegeirus fought with such 
conspicuous bravery, that their valour was commemorated by 
the insertion of their portraits in the celebrated picture of the 
battle which was afterwards erected in the Porch at Athens®. 
In the second invasion he was present in person at all the most 


But this is 


1 Aristoph. Ran. 886 Anunrtep % Opé- 
aca tiv eunv ppéva, | civai pe TOY cov 
dfiov pvornpiwv. See Schol. ad loc. 

? Herod. 5. 78. 

8 Heracleides Ponticus, quoted by 
Eustratius on Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 3. 2; 
Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 137. 
Cynegeirus, when the Persians were 
trying to escape in their fleet, seized the 
stern of one of the vessels, and refused 
to relax his grasp till his hand was 
cut off with an axe. Herodotus, who 
also gives the story about Cynegeirus 
(6. 114), merely calls him the ‘ son of 
Euphorion,’ and says nothing about his 


being brother of Aeschylus. 
hardly a sufficient reason for doubting 
the relationship. 

The Vita Aesch. and Diod. Sic. 11. 27 
also say that the Ameinias who won 
the prize of valour at Salamis, and was 
the first to attack the hostile fleet, was 
brother of Aeschylus. But Herod. 8. 84 
calls this Ameinias TaAAnvevs, while 
Aeschylus and his family belonged to 
Eleusis. Probably therefore there was no 
connexion between the two. Aeschylus 
may have had a brother called Ameinias, 
and he may have been erroneously 
identified in later times with the Ameinias 
who distinguished himself at Marathon. 
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important contests—at Artemisium, Salamis, and Plataea’. The 
influence of these great events is manifest in the lofty tone of 
his dramas; and the strength, energy, and grandeur which they 
display are not unworthy of the generation which conquered the 
Persians, and laid the foundations of Athenian supremacy. 

According to an old tradition Aeschylus used to declare that, 
while he was still a boy, and was passing the night in the fields 
in order to keep watch over his father’s vineyards, Dionysus 
appeared to him in a vision and ordered him to write a tragedy ; 
and that his first attempts at dramatic composition were made 
in obedience to this divine command’®. Whatever the truth of 
the story, he began his career as a tragic poet at an early age. 
His first public exhibition of plays was in 499, and the year was 
rendered memorable by the collapse of the wooden benches on 
which the spectators were sitting, and the consequent erection 
of a stone theatre*. For the space of forty-one years, from 
499 to 458, he continued to write dramas for the Athenian 
stage, exhibiting on the average every alternate year‘. The 
total number of his plays was about ninety’. 

His greatness was not fully recognised at first, and he had to 
wait fifteen years before he obtained a victory®. But after once 


1 Vit. Aesch. ; Paus. 1.14. 4; Schol. 


be omitted (probably through the 
Aesch. Pers. 429 (quotation from Ion of 


negligence of the copyists rather than 


Chios). 

Sy P Aus eels)? caroe 

8 Suidas, vv. AioyvaAos, Iparivas, 

4 The Orestean trilogy, exhibited in 
458 B.C., was his last production in the 
Athenian theatre (Argum. Agam. ; Vit. 
Aesch. p. 4 Dindorf). As the total 
number of his plays was about ninety, 
and as every tragic poet exhibited four 
plays at a time, he must have engaged 
in rather more than twenty compe- 
titions. 

5 Suidas (v. AigxvAos) gives the 
number as ninety, which is probably 
correct. The Catalogue of Aeschylus’ 
plays in the Medicean MS. gives only 
seventy-one, if we exclude the Airvaia 
v0, But nine plays are known to 


owing to the defectiveness of the original 
list), viz. “AAxunvn, TAadxos Torneds, 
Oadraporrorol, ‘lépecar, Wadapndns, Siaupos 
TeTpoKvAtoTHs, divevs, ‘ApeiOua, Tpopn- 
Oevs mupxaevs. Thus we have the names 
of at least eighty plays. 

The Life states the number as about 
seventy-five (€moinoe Spayara o', cab emt 
TovTos caTupKa dup Ta névre). But 
seventy-five are obviously too few; and 
the meaningless contrast between Spa- 
Hara and carupxd, and the absurdly 
small number of the satyric plays, would 
seem to show that the reading is corrupt, 
though any emendation must be quite 
conjectural. 

§ Marmor Par. ep. 50 places the date 
of his first victory in 484 B.c. 
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establishing his position as the favourite poet of the Athenians, 
he retained it without much interruption to the end of his 
career. In the twenty-six years which elapsed between his first 
Success in 484 and his final appearance in 458, he won no 
less than thirteen victories—a fact which proves him to have 
been successful in most of the contests in which he engaged '. 
Still he was defeated by the youthful Sophocles in 468. But 
his failure on that occasion was an altogether exceptional 
occurrence, which caused a great sensation at the time. | 

In addition to his dramas he also occasionally wrote elegies, 
of which some fragments have been preserved*, But in the 
opinion of the ancients his style was hardly suited to the 
delicacy and tenderness of this kind of poetry; and his elegy 
on the soldiers slain at Marathon, which he composed for 
a public competition, was surpassed by the rival production 
of Simonides +. 

Of the few recorded incidents in the life of Aeschylus one 
of the best known is his trial on the charge of impiety. He 
was exhibiting a play in which, according to ancient fashion, 
he took the principal part himself, and in which there happened 
to be some mention of the worship of Demeter. _When he 
began to speak about the goddess, the people suddenly con- 
ceived a suspicion that he was revealing the mysteries, and in 
the first impulse of their fury would have killed him on the 
spot, had he not rushed down from the stage to the orchestra, 
clung to the altar of Dionysus for protection, and so managed 
to save his life. Shortly afterwards he was charged with the 
offence before the Council of the Areopagus, defended himself 


458 (Argum. Agam.). Another victory, 


1 Vita Aesch. vixas 5¢ Tas maoas eiAnpe 
of uncertain date, is recorded in Corp. 


Tpeoxatdexa, ov dAvyas Be pera TeACVTHV 


vinas dnnvéyxaro, Suidas (v. Ais xaos) 
says twenty-eight. The discrepancy may 
perhaps be explained by supposing that 
the larger number includes the victories 
won by Aeschylus after his death. He 
is known to have been victorious with 
the Persae, &c., in 472 (Argum. Pers.), 
with the Theban trilogy in 467 (Argum. 
Sept.), and with the Orestean trilogy in 


Ins. Att. 2. 971. 

2 Plut. Cimon, 8. 

3 Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, p. 
570 / 

4 Vita Aesch. p. 4 (Dindorf) 70 yap 
eAeyelov TOAD THs TEp! TO Tupmabes AETTO- 
TyTOs peTéxey O€deL, 5 TOD AiaxXVAov, ws 
épapev, €atiy GAAOCTPpLOV. 
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on the plea of ignorance, and was eventually acquitted. But 
his escape was due, not so much to any belief in his innocence, 
as to the recollection of the valour which he and his brother 
had displayed at Marathon. Such is the earliest version of 
the story, and there seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt 
its authenticity !, Later writers add various inaccurate details, 
and endeavour to specify the name of the play on which the 
charge was based ; but their statements are mere guesses, with- 
out historical value*. The date of the trial, though nowhere 
mentioned, must have been soon after the first Persian 
invasion, when the memory of Marathon was still recent. 

Aeschylus is known to have visited Sicily on at least three 
occasions. He came there originally about 476, at the invitation 
of Hieron the tyrant of Syracuse, who was then founding a new 
town called Aetna, in honour of which event Aeschylus com- 
posed and exhibited a local drama called the Women of Aetna*. 
He was again in Sicily soon after 472, when he gave a perform- 
ance of his Persae in Syracuse at the request of Hieron’. His 
connexion with the island was not terminated by the death of 
Hieron, since he passed the two last years of his life at Gela, 
where he died and was buried °. 


1 Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 3. 2 7 ov« 
<idévar 671 dndppnta tv, woTep AicxvAos 
7a pvotixd. Eustratius, in his note on 
this passage, quotes from Heracleides 
Ponticus (é€v 7@ mpwrw wept ‘Opnpov) the 
story given in the text. 

2 Thus Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. 
2, p- 387) says that Aeschylus defended 
himself by showing that he had never 
been initiated—an incorrect variation of 
the statement that he did not know ére 
dnéppyta mv. Aelian (V. H. 5. 9) says 
that the people were about to stone 
Aeschylus to death at the trial, but 
that his brother Ameinias saved him by 
displaying the arm which had been 
mutilated at Salamis. Here there is 
a triple error: (1) the outbreak of 
popular fury is placed at the trial, 
instead of in the theatre, (2) Ameinias, 
who began the attack at Salamis, is 


erroneously supposed to have been 
Aeschylus’ brother, (3) he is confused 
with Cynegeirus, who lost his hand at 
Marathon (see p. 47, note 3). 

Eustratius (on Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 
3. 2) says that Aeschylus ‘appears to 
have revealed the mysteries’ in his 
Togd7.5es, Téperat, Sicupos metpoxvArorns, 
“Igiyéveca and Oidimovs. Apsines (Rhet. 
Gr. I, p. 340, ed. Spengel) supposes the 
play to have been the Eumenides. But 
(1) there is nothing in the extant play 
which looks like a revelation of the 
mysteries, (2) we can hardly suppose 
that Aeschylus would have won the first 
prize with a play which caused such an 
outbreak of popular fury. 

3 Vita Aesch. p. 4 Dindf. 

4 Ibid. p. 4; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 
1060, 

5 Epitaph on Aeschylus (Bergk, Lyric 
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Though these three visits are the only ones expressly men- 
tioned by ancient writers, it is unnecessary to suppose that they 
exhaust the list, and there are many indications which point to 
a lengthy and continuous residence in Sicily. Thus Macrobius 
calls Aeschylus a ‘thorough Sicilian’ ; the grammarians notice 
the frequency of Sicilian words in his tragedies; and Epi- 
charmus, the Sicilian poet, is said to have ridiculed his bombastic 
phraseology—a fact which shows that he was a well-known 
personage at Syracuse’. Probably, therefore, he spent the 
greater part of his later years in Sicily. But, if so, he must 
have frequently revisited Athens for theatrical purposes, to 
superintend the production of his plays. 

The critics, both ancient and modern, have exercised their 
ingenuity without much success, in endeavouring to find 
a motive for this withdrawal to Sicily. Some of the old 
biographers say that he was banished by the Athenians, either 
because of the collapse of the wooden benches in the theatre 
in 499, or because of the terror inspired by his chorus of Furies 
in 458°. The alleged reasons, however, are not only puerile in 
themselves, but are proved by their very date to have had no 
connexion with a retirement which began in 476°. Moreover 
the departure of Aeschylus was plainly a voluntary ‘act, since an 
exile would never have been permitted to continue to produce 
plays in the Athenian theatre*. Others again say that he left 
Athens in a fit of jealous ill-humour, owing to his defeat by 
Sophocles in the theatre, or by Simonides in the matter of the 


Graeci, p. 571) xatapGipevoy mupopédpo.o 
TéAas. Suidas,v. AisxvAos; Plut. Cimon, 
ce. 8. The author of the Life (p. 4) 
confuses his firs visit to Sicily in 476 
with his Zas¢ visit in 458. After describing 
his first visit, and the production of the 
Women of Aetna, he adds ém(noas 
tpitov eros dv ynpaids éredctTa. . 
anobavivra 5& TeA@or OawavTes H.T.A. 

1 Macrob. Sat. 5. 19. 17 ‘Aeschylus 
tragicus, vir utique Siculus.’ Athen. 
p.402. Schol. Aesch. Eum. 626 ripad- 
gotpevov' auvexéis 7 dvopna map Ai- 
oxtry, 5 8 oxd@mre airoy “Enixappos. 


2 Vita Aesch. p. 4; Suidas, v. Ai- 
axvaos. 

3 It is also absurd to suppose that the 
poet should have beeu held responsible 
for the faulty construction of the benches, 
or that he should have been exiled on 
account of a play with which at the 
same time he won the first prize. 

4 Cp. Plut. de Exil. c. 13, who 
mentions Aeschylus as an example of 
those who pndevds dvayndovros avtot 
peOoppicayro Tors Bious kal peTéoTHoav, 
of per eis ’AOnvas, of 5 eg ’AOnvav. 
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elegy. But here again the dates are incompatible with any 
such hypothesis, since the elegy over the soldiers who fell at 
Marathon must have been composed soon after 490, and the 
victory of Sophocles occurred in 468. And the success of 
Sophocles was so far from rankling in the heart of Aeschylus, 
or acting as a discouragement, that in the very next year he 
produced his Oedipodean tetralogy, with which he was vic- 
torious?, Indeed, if we may trust the allusions in the Frogs, 
the relation between the two poets was one of cordial friend- 
ship and respect *. 

The modern suggestions are not much more plausible. It 
has been supposed that the trial for impiety, though it ended 
in acquittal, !eft behind it a certain soreness and mutual mistrust 
between Aeschylus and the Athenians, and that this was the 
reason of his leaving Athens‘. But this theory of the existence 
of an undercurrent of suspicion and dislike between Aeschylus 
and his countrymen cannot be supported by reliable testimony °. 
It is inconsistent, also, with the genuine enthusiasm of his 
references to Athens in the Eumenides; and it is disproved 
by the almost invariable success of his later productions, and 


1 Plut. Cimon, c.8; Vita Aesch. p. 4 
Dindf. 

2 Argum. Aesch. Septem. 

3 Aristoph. Ran, 786 foll., RA. kdmeta 
mas | ov kat Sopordéns avTeAdBeto Tov 
Opdvov; | AI. pad AV ove éxeivos, GAN 
éxvoe pev Aicxvadov, | bre 51) Kathe, 
KavéBare Thy Befidv, | Kaetvos imeyw- 
pngev avT@ Tov Opdvov' | vuvi 5 éueddev, 
ds pn KAednutdns, | pedpos nabedeicOar 
Kav pév AloxvAos xKparq, | ev Kara 
Xwpav ei 5E ph, wept rhs Téxvys | dia- 
yorreta®’ EpacKe mpds y° Huvpintdyv. 

4 Sittl, Gesch. der Griech. Lit. 3, 
p. 246. Cp. for similar views in ancient 
times, the epitaph on Aeschylus by 
Diodorus (Anthol. Pal. 7. 40) ris pOdves 
aotav | Onceldas dyabay eyxoros aity 
EXEL 5 

5 The passages quoted in support of 
this view are (1) Athen. p. 347, where 
Aeschylus, indignant at his defeat in 


some contest, 67 xpévw Tas Tpaywdias 
dvatibévar, elds OTe Kopuetrar Tv Tpoc- 
Hkovoay Tiny. But a remark of this 
kind is hardly sufficient to prove that 
he was permanently embittered against 
the Athenians. (2) Aristoph. Ran. 
805 foll., where Aeschylus refuses to 
accept the Athenians as judges in the 
tragic contest in Hades (ore ydp ’A@y- 
vaiost suvéBay’ AicxvAos). But as he 
immediately adds that the rest of man- 
kind are worthless as critics of poetry 
(Atjpév Te TAAN Hyelro Tod yvOvae Tepi | 
pices tomTay), his words cannot be 
regarded as displaying any special con- 
tempt for the Athenians. Probably, 
however, the whole passage merely 
embodies the feelings of Aristophanes 
himself concerning the bad taste of his 
contemporaries, who preferred Euripides 
to Aeschylus, 
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by the extraordinary honours bestowed upon him at his death. 
Nor is there any more likelihood in the suggestion that he 
was driven from Athens by his detestation of the democratic 
tendencies of the age’. As a matter of fact the period of his 
retirement was a period of aristocratic reaction, the Areopagus 
having then acquired the supreme direction of affairs sand vit 
was not till 462, shortly before his death, that the decisive 
advance of democracy began’. 

In spite of the various conjectures of the critics, it is not 
really necessary to suppose that the motives which brought 
Aeschylus to Sicily were in any way exceptional. In complying 
with the invitation of Hieron, and taking up his residence at 
Syracuse, he was only doing what several other poets of that 
period, such as Pindar and Simonides, had already done. 
Possibly at first he had no intention of making Sicily his per- 
manent place of abode, but was afterwards attracted by the 
climate or by other similar considerations. At any rate, if 
there was any deeper purpose underlying his conduct, it is 
fruitless after this lapse of time to endeavour to trace it. 

The first half of the fifth century was one of the most 
important epochs in the political history of Athens; and it 
would be interesting to know the feelings with which Aeschylus 
regarded the great events and changes which then took place. 
Unfortunately, the only source of information is that supplied 
by the seven extant plays, in which the allusions to passing 
politics are vague and scanty, Aeschylus, like the other great 
tragic poets of Greece, preferring to enunciate his views in 
the form of universal truths and maxims, rather than by specific 
references to contemporary affairs. Still, the slightness of the 
materials has not prevented scholars from producing various 
theories on the subject. Their conjectures, however, must be 
received with caution; and it is essential, in considering this 
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1 Christ, Gesch. der Griech. Lit. p. pera 7a Mydixa 
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179. 

Pia "AOnvaiwy TloAurela, Cc. 23 
pera 58 TA Mdina wad toxvoev 4 ev 
"Apelw mayy Bovdr Kal Bupxe Tv wow. 
Ibid. c. 25 é7n 6é Enra Kal béxa pddiora 
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of the Areopagus in 462) ovvéBawev 
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question, to carefully discriminate between fact and hypothesis, 
and to beware of ascribing to the wide and comprehensive 
language of poetry a more definite application than was ever 
intended by the author. 

There are certainly no grounds for supposing that Aeschylus 
in his political leanings was a vehement partisan. Attempts 
have been made to connect him with the rivalries of Aristeides 
and Themistocles. These two statesmen, in the period which 
followed the Persian War, divided Athens into factions, though 
the reasons for their opposition, apart from mere personal 
emulation, are not fully known. It is a common opinion, how- 
ever, that the conversion of Athens from a land power into 
a naval power, and the consequent establishment of her 
supremacy in the Aegean, were essentially the policy of The- 
mistocles ; and that Aristeides, with more conservative instincts, 
opposed the expansion, and was supported in his opposition 
by Aeschylus’. But recent discoveries would show that Ari- 
steides was as much concerned as Themistocles in extending 
the dominion of Athens®. And the passages which are cited 
to prove the attachment of Aeschylus to the party of Aristeides 
are far too abstract and general in their character to justify any 
such inference *. The notion, too, that Aeschylus regretted the 


1 Miller, Dissertation on the Eume- (2) Persae 348 Oeot méAw owCover Maad- 


nides, p. 79; Grote, vol. iv, p. 397. 

2 Aristot. ’A@nv. TloA. c. 24 (Apt- 
oreldns) ovveBovrcvey avTiAapBavecOa 
THS Hyepovias Kat KkataBayvtas ék Toy 
dypav oixetv év TO Gore K.T.A. 

8 The passages are (1) Septem 592- 
594 ov yap Soxeiv dpioros GAA’ elva 
Geer, | Badeiav droKa did ppevds kaptov- 
pevos, | e€ fs Ta Kedva Braoraver Bov- 
Aevpata. These lines are supposed to 
have been written as a panegyric on 
Aristeides. But though there was 
a tradition that when they were spoken 
in the theatre, the people turned in- 
stinctively to Aristeides, and applied 
them to him (Plut. Aristeid. c. 3), there 
is nothing to show that they were com- 
posed with this intention by Aeschylus. 


Addos Geas’ | avipav yap svrawv Epxos 
éotiv éopadés. Miiller’s notion (Diss. 
on Eumenides, p. 79) that this passage 
was meant to ridicule the Long Walls 
of Themistocles, by showing that men 
were of more importance than mere 
fortifications, is obviously nothing but 
a fanciful conjecture. 

(3) Miiller suggests (Diss. p. 79) that 
in the account of the battle of Salamis 
in the Persae, the description of the 
slaughter on Psyttaleia was inserted 
with the express purpose of exalting 
Aristeides, who conducted the opera- 
tion, at the expense of Themistocles. 
But the main battle, which was the 
work of Themistocles, is described by 
Aeschylus at much greater length. 
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extension of Athenian naval power is rebutted by the patriotic 
speech in the Eumenides, where Athene refers in glowing 
language to the splendid future of Athens, and prophesies that 
“in the time to come she shall attain to much greater glory than 
she now possesses'.’ These words, written about the middle 
of the fifth century, must refer principally to the foundation of 
the Athenian Empire in the Aegean; and it is difficult to 
believe that the poet would have expressed himself in such 
terms, if he had disapproved of the naval policy by which that 
empire was established. 

As to his general views on political matters, Aeschylus, in 
spite of his connexion with Hieron, shared in the universal 
abhorrence of tyrannical government. The whole of the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus is coloured with this feeling. A similar spirit 
pervades the splendid dialogue in the Persae, where Atossa 
asks the chorus who is the lord and master of the Athenians, 
and the chorus reply that they are ‘slaves and subjects to no 
man.’ Aeschylus likewise recognises the fact that the people, 
in the ultimate resort, must be the supreme power in the state. 
He speaks of them as the ‘ governors of the city §’ Throughout 
the Supplices he dwells with obvious sympathy on the caution 
of the Argive king, in refusing to come to any decision, 
‘sovereign though he be,’ until he has consulted the popular 
assembly‘. The people he describes as occasionally censorious, 
but generous in disposition, and inclined to mercy’. These 
and similar passages are a sufficient proof that he had none of 
that deep-rooted prejudice against popular forms of government 
with which he is often credited °. 

At the same time it is certain that he would never have 


1 Eum. 853 foll. obmppéwv yap Tepud- 
repos xpovos | éoras modirats rTotobe 
B.T.2. 

2 Persae 242. 

3 Suppl. 699 76 Samiov, 7d mrdduv 
KPATUVEL. 

4 Ib. 398 elroy 5& xai mpiv, ov« 
dvev dShyov rade | mpdgap’ dv, obdémep 
kparay. Cp. 365 foll. ovro wapnabe 
Bopdrav epéction | éav' 1d Kowdy 8 


ei puaiverar mods, | guy pereoOw dads 
éxmovely den. | eyo 8 av ov xpatvorw’ 
tnéaxeow mapos, | dorois 5 naor THVdE 
KoLWwoas Tépt. 

5 Ib. 485-489. 

6 Cp. Miiller’s Dissertation, p. 80, 
where the line tpaxds ye pévrot Shpyos 
éxpuyav Kaka (Septem 1044) is quoted 
as a proof of the anti-democratic spirit 
of Aeschylus. 
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looked with approval on the extreme type of democracy which 
eventually prevailed in Athens; and he evidently regarded with 
alarm the political tendency of his closing years. No doubt he 
derived from his ancestors a certain vein of aristocratic senti- 
ment, and some trace of this feeling may be found in his remark 
that old families are kinder to their slaves than families whose 
wealth is of recent origin’. But the clearest statement of his 
political creed occurs in the Eumenides, in the well-known 
eulogy of the Areopagus. This aristocratic council had 
governed Athens for seventeen years, after the termination 
of the Persian War. But in 462, at the instigation of 
Ephialtes and the democratic party, it was stripped of its 
political power, and reduced to the position of a mere criminal 
court, with jurisdiction in cases of homicide and arson®. Four 
years afterwards Aeschylus produced his Eumenides. Athene 
is there represented as founding the Council of the Areopagus, 
and the language in which she refers to it is full of significance. 
She describes it as the ‘bulwark of the country,’ and the ‘safe- 
guard of the city’; as a ‘watchful sentry over the sleeping 
citizens,’ which will check injustice by day and night, provided 
the people do not themselves alter the laws and drive all 
fear out of the state*®. These utterances clearly indicate the 
repugnance felt by Aeschylus for the innovations of Ephialtes. 
The Areopagus which he here holds up for admiration is not 
a mere court of justice, such as Ephialtes left it, but a deliber- 
ative assembly watching over the general safety of the state. 
Some such institution was evidently, in his opinion, essential 
to the preservation of order. Though a friend of liberty, he 
was reluctant to entrust the citizens with absolute and unre- 
stricted power. The democracy which he desired to see estab- 


1 Agam. 1043-1045 dpxaomdrovTavy xKabioraua . . . ev d¢ TH aéBas | dorar, 
Seomordy morAr xapis. | of 8 obmor’ gdBos Te auyyeriis Td padixciv | oxhoe, 


€nicavres iunoav Kad@s, | wpot te 
dovAos mavTa Kat mapa ordOuny. 
2 Aristot. “A@ny. TloA. cc. 25 and 57, 
8 Eum. 681-706 .. . Kepd@v aOikrov 
Totro Bovdeurnpiov | aidotov, dfvdupoy, 
evddvtav Umep | eypnyopos ppovpnua yas 


76 7’ juap Kat Kar’ edppédvny dpéds, | ad- 
TOY TOAT@VY pr) “mKavotyTwY vdpobs, 

- Towvbe to TapBodvres evdixws 
aéBas, | Epupa te xwpas Kal médrAEws 
owrnpov | Exar’ dv oiov obris dvOpumwv 
éxet | ovr’ €v SavOaow x.7.r. 
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lished was one of a modified kind, in which, though the people 
might be the ultimate masters, the administration of affairs was 
carried on by a select assembly not removable by popular 
caprice. In such a combination he hoped to find safety from 
the ‘despotism’ of tyrants and oligarchies on the one hand, and 
from the ‘anarchy’ of unlimited popular control on the other}. 

His views being of this moderate character, he was able to 
look on the strife of parties with an unprejudiced eye, and to 
recognise the good qualities in each of the opposing forces. 
A proof of his impartiality, and of his freedom from the bigotry 
of partisanship, is supplied by this same play of the Eumenides. 
Shortly before its production Ephialtes and the popular party, 
in spite of the efforts of the aristocracy, had succeeded in with- 
-drawing Athens from alliance with the oligarchic Sparta, and 
had concluded a treaty with the more democratic Argos. But 
Aeschylus was so far from condemning all measures which 
came from the popular side, or from allowing his judgement 
to be warped by the conduct of Ephialtes in regard to the 
Areopagus, that he alludes to the newly-made treaty in terms 
of the warmest sympathy and approval’. There could be no 
surer testimony to his fairness and breadth of mind. 

A few anecdotes about Aeschylus have been collected from 
various sources. One of the most interesting of these is his 
reply to the Delphians, when he was asked to write a paean in 
honour of Apollo, and refused to do so on the ground that 
every one would prefer the antique poem of Tynnichus to his 
own; just as they considered the old-fashioned images of the 
gods to be far more venerable than the best of modern statues *. 
In addition to this story Plutarch has preserved a remark of 
his on the value of training, which was occasioned by the 
bravery of one of the boxers at the Isthmian games*. There 


1Eum. 699-7or 7d pyr’ dvapxov axvdos péy yap "IoOpot Oewpevos ayava 

phre Bdeorotovpevov | dorois mepotéA-  TuKrév, émel mAnyévTos Erépov TO O€arpov 
a pe ts 

Aovor Bovrctw céBew, | kal pH 7d Savoy eLExparye, vvtas “Iwva Tov Xiov, pgs, en, 


mav TéAEws ew Badreiy. olov % doxnots éoTw; 6 menANyws c.wma, 
2 Tb. 762-776. of 62 Oewpevor Bowot. This story was 
8 Porphyr. de Abst. 2. 133. probably taken from the Memoirs of 


4 Plut. de Profect. in Virt. c. 8 Ai- Ion of Chios, which are known to have 
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is also the tradition, recorded by many authors, that he wrote 
his dramas under the influence of wine’. But this rumour 
probably derived its origin from the connexion of ancient 
tragedy with the worship of the wine-god. 

Aeschylus died at Gela in 456, in the seventieth year of his 
age*. According to the usual account he was sitting in the 
open air, engaged in writing, when an eagle, mistaking his bald 
head for a stone, dropped a tortoise upon it in order to break 
the shell, and so killed him*. This narrative used formerly to 
be regarded by most people as the fabrication of the biogra- 
phers, who were unwilling that a poet so great as Aeschylus 
should be thought to have died in an ordinary manner. | Others, 
however, explained it as due to a misunderstanding of some 
symbolical sculpture on the tomb of Aeschylus, in which they 
supposed an eagle to have been represented flying upwards 
with a tortoise, to denote the ‘ascent of the lyre to heaven on 
the wings of poetry*.’ But it has recently been pointed out 
that the story of a bald man being killed by the fall of a tortoise 
was already current in the fifth century, though the name of the 
man had not then been specified®. Whence it would seem that 
the tale about Aeschylus was not exactly a pure invention, but 
that it came in course of time to be inserted in his biography, 
owing to his having been erroneously identified, because of his 
baldness, with the victim of the popular fable. 

He was buried by the people of Gela in the public tombs 


abounded in personal anecdotes and healed by tortoise-flesh (Oppian, “I¢ev- 


recollections (cp. Athen. p. 603). Tua, p. 107), the meaning of the 
1 Plut. Quaest. Symp. 7.10. Athen. sculpture was that Aeschylus by death 
p- 428. Lucian, Enc. Dem. 15. was delivered from evil. 
2 Marmor Par. ep. 59. ® Rohde, Jarhb. fiir class. Philologie, 


$ Vita Aesch. p. 5 (Dindorf); Aelian, 121, p. 22, He quotes the following 
Nat. An. 7.16; Suidas (vy. AisxvAos), passage from Simplicius (fol. 74 a), 
The story occurs for the first time in éxeivos yap (i.e. Democritus, flor. 460- 
Sotades, the Alexandrian poet of the 357 B.C.) & Trois pepikwrépors ovdevds 
third century B.C. (quoted by Stobaeus, ¢nolv elvac tiv téxnv aitiay, dvapépwr 
Flor. 98. 9. 13 AlcxvAw ypdgpovr: ém- els GAdas airias* ofoy Tod Onoavpdy ebpeiy 
TEMTWKE XEAWVN). 70 oKdnrev .. . Tod Be Karayhvat Tod 

* Gottling, Opusc. Acad. p. 230 foll. gadaxpod 7d xpavioy roy aierdv pibavra 
Bergk (Griech. Lit. 3, p. 283) thinks riv yeddvny Oras 7d xeAdnov payn. 
that as eagles were supposed to be 
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par great pomp and magnificence’; and over his grave was 
inscribed the following epitaph :-— 


This tomb the dust of Aeschylus doth hide, 
Euphorion’s son, and fruitful Gela’s pride. 

How tried his valour Marathon may tell, 

And long-haired Medes who knew it all too well? 


These lines are said to have been written by Aeschylus him- 
self, and probably with truth; since no other person, in 
composing his epitaph, would have failed to make some allusion 
to his fame as a dramatist*. His memory was held in the 
highest honour by subsequent generations, and tragic poets used 
to visit his tomb and offer sacrifices there‘. Moreover the 
Athenians passed a special law to authorise the reproduction of 
his tragedies at the annual competitions, which had hitherto 
been confined exclusively to new plays*; and this distinction, 
which was never conferred on any other poet during the fifth 
century, is a convincing proof of the veneration which his genius 
had inspired. 

Two portraits of Aeschylus are known to have existed in 
antiquity—the likeness inserted in the public painting of the 
battle of Marathon, and the statue erected in the Athenian 
theatre towards the close of the fourth century °. In modern 
times the only certain representation of the poet which we 
possess is an engraving on a gem (fig. 3), which depicts his 
death, but which is too small to be of much interest’. A bust 
in the Capitoline Museum (fig. 4), is usually supposed to be 


1 Vita Aesch. p. 5 Dindf. 

2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. p. 571 AiaxvAov 
Evqopiwvos “AOnvaioy rdde KevOe | pyjpa 
Karapbipevoy mupopdpoto TéAas* | GAKnyv 
B evddxepov Mapadiviov Gdoos ay etrror | 
kat Badvxathes MAdos émordpevos. 
The translation is from Plumptre’s 
Aeschylus. 

8 The epitaph is ascribed to Aeschylus 
by Athenaeus (p. 627) and Pausanias 
(1.14.5). In the Life (p. 5) it is simply 
said that it was ‘inscribed on his tomb 
by the people of Gela.’ 

4 Vita Aesch. p. 5. 


5 Hence his boast in Aristoph. Ran. 
868 bre ) Trolnots ovx? ouvTeOvnKE for. 
See Schol. ad loc.; and also Schol. 
Acharn. 10. In this way Aeschylus won 
several victories in competitions after 
his death (Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 220 
Kayser; Vita Aesch. p. 5). His son 
Euphorion was four times successful 
with plays written by his father (Suidas, 
y. Evdopiav). 

6 Paus. 1.21.13; Plut. X Orat. 841 I’. 

7 The copy of the gem is taken from 
Baumeister’s Denkmiler, I, p. 34- 
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a portrait of Aeschylus on the following grounds’. It is 
admittedly the work of the fifth century; it represents a bald 
man of thoughtful aspect, thus corresponding with the ancient 
descriptions? ; and it bears a general resemblance to the figure 
of Aeschylus in the gem. These reasons, no doubt, give 


a certain plausibility to the identification, but are manifestly 
far from conclusive. 


§ 2. Improvements in Tragedy. 


Aeschylus, if we consider the variety and significance of the 
work which he accomplished, appears to have been one of the 
greatest poetic geniuses that the world has ever seen. The 
influence which he exercised upon the growth of Greek tragedy 
was so powerful and decisive, that he was often regarded as its 


1 The copy is from the cast in the roxduov dogids Aaciadxeva yairay, | 
Oxford University Galleries. devov émoxinov fvvaywy «.7.4. But the 

* The description (Aristoph. Ran. language, as the Scholiast points out, 
822 foll.) of Aeschylus preparing for is merely metaphorical, and need not 
the contest is sometimes quoted in invalidate the tradition that Aeschylus 
reference to this matter—gpigas 8 ai- was a bald man. 
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second founder’. In the hands of Thespis and his successors 
the drama had scarcely advanced beyond the embryonic stage, 
and its future was still uncertain. Aeschylus, in the course 
of a single generation, expanded and developed its latent 
capacities with such masterly power and such completeness of 
result, that its general character was henceforth finally settled, 
and the task of subsequent poets became comparatively easy. 
His activity was not confined to any one branch of theatrical 
representation, but covered the entire field, and effected an 
equal transformation in the structure, the spirit, and the 
external appearance of tragedy. It will be convenient, there- 
fore, to consider his dramatic innovations under these three 
heads successively. 


(1) Zhe Structure of the Aeschylean Drama. 


First, as to the structure of his plays. The most important 
element in every dramatic action is the conflict of opposing 
principles. The object of the dramatist is to bring together 
characters representing divergent aims and tendencies, and 
to exhibit them in actual collision upon the stage; and the 
intensity of the interest excited by the drama is mainly due to 
this play and interchange of rival passions and ambitions. 
Now in the old tragedies of Thespis and Phrynichus, as there 
was only a single actor, it was impossible to produce this effect, 
or to represent the actual encounter of the contending forces. 
The supreme crisis of the action, instead of being exhibited 
before the eyes of the spectators, had to be unfolded indirectly 
by means of narratives, or conversations between witnesses. 
Aeschylus was the first to conceive the possibility of depicting 
in dramatic form the central incidents of the story, and he 
effected his purpose by the employment of a second actor’. 
By this expedient he was enabled for the first time to bring the 
chief antagonists face to face, and to expose them to view in 
the very act of contention; thus imparting to the drama that 
energy and vitality in which it had previously been deficient. 


1 Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 220 2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 al 76 Te TOV 
(Kayser) 8@ev ’A@nvain marépa pev ad-  bmoxpereiv md7)90s 2f évds eis SU0 mpwTos 
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This introduction of a second aetor naturally led to a com- 
plete change in the composition of tragedy, and was no less 
momentous in its results than the invention of the first actor by 
Thespis. Hitherto the component parts of every play had 
consisted either of long choral odes, or of narratives addressed 
to the chorus, or of conversations between the chorus and the 
actor. The chorus had been the principal figure throughout 
the performance. But these old methods of exposition, which 
were epic and lyrical in tone, rather than dramatic, were now 
to a large extent replaced by vivid and lively dialogues between 
the pair of actors. The centre of interest was transferred from 
the orchestra to the stage. The chorus, being no longer neces- 
sary to the conduct of the piece, steadily declined in import- 
ance. Its odes were diminished in length; its share in the 
dialogue was curtailed; and its former position of leading 
agent in the plot was exchanged for the passive role of a 
spectator’. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these reforms were 
accomplished all at once, or that Aeschylus realised from the 
first the full importance of the change he was introducing. On 
the contrary, it is easy to discern, in his extant tragedies, the 
gradual manner in which he felt his way along from one 
improvement to another. On comparing the individual plays 
together, we perceive the dramatic element slowly encroaching 
upon the epic and lyrical, and the significance of the actors 
increasing, while the significance of the chorus diminishes. 
His first dramas were no doubt written in the old fashion, for 
performance by a single actor. Even in the Supplices, the 
earliest of his extant works, though a second actor had now 


1 Aristot. 1. c. nai td Tod Xopod MAaT- to introduce a@yyedou kal edyyeAou, and 
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to be an exaggeration. The use of 
messengers’ speeches, and the revelation 
of events by means of narration rather 
than of actual exhibition on the stage, 
must have been even more important in 
the early drama, with its single actor, 
than in the dramas of Aeschylus. 
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been introduced, he is rarely employed; and the whole play, 
as pointed out in the previous chapter, differs little in point of 
structure from the Thespian model'. There is only a single 
scene of animated dialogue between the two actors. The sons 
of Aegyptus, who constitute the hostile element in the drama, 
are never introduced, or brought into active conflict with their 
opponents. The chorus monopolises the attention of the 
audience; and the occasional appearances of the characters 
upon the stage merely serve to diversify the course of the 
long lyrical odes. 

The next tragedies in order of time are the Persae and 
the Septem; and they hold an intermediate place as regards 
dramatic construction between the Supplices and the later 
compositions. The chorus still has an intimate connexion with 
the plot. The Persian elders are as much concerned as Xerxes 
and Atossa in the ruin of the Persian army; and the fate of the 
Theban maidens is dependent upon the issue of the conflict 
between the brothers. But in neither play is the interest con- 
centrated upon the chorus, as in the Supplices. Moreover the 
choral odes are greatly reduced in length, and the dialogue 
proportionately increased. There is still, however, no attempt 
to exhibit the main crisis of the action, or to bring the opposing 
elements into actual collision. Polyneices, in the Septem, 
never appears upon the scene; and in the Persae the great 
conflict between Persians and Greeks has already been con- 
cluded before the action commences. The scene, in each case, 
is laid at a distance from the place in which the fortunes of the 
combatants are really decided; and the course of events is 
made known chiefly by the narratives of witnesses, or by the 
songs of the chorus. The epic and lyrical elements still pre- 
ponderate, and the principal features in both plays are the 
descriptions of battles and rival champions, and the lamentations 
of innocent victims. 

The Prometheus, one of the poet’s latest productions, shows 
a considerable advance upon the plays already mentioned. 


1 See above, p. 34. 
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The choral part is here reduced to very small dimensions. 
But more significant than the meré length of the choral odes is 
the fact that the chorus now for the first time begins to assume 
that conventional and subordinate role which it fills in the 
dramas of Sophocles and Euripides. It no longer possesses 
any personal interest or concern in the evolution of the plot, 
but simply acts the part of a sympathetic witness, offering 
advice and consolation to the principal character, and filling up 
the pauses in the action with general reflections upon the 
events which have taken place. Again, in the Prometheus we 
are brought face to face with the actual crisis, and witness the 
struggle with our own eyes, instead of being told of it at second 
hand. We see Prometheus chained to the rock by the ministers 
of Zeus; we listen to his angry controversy with Hermes, in 
which he hurls defiance at the tyrant; and we hear the rolling 
of the thunder which announces his approaching doom. But 
the influence of the older drama is still very manifest. The 
central portion of the play consists merely of narratives, in 
which the action makes no progress; and the long recital of 
the benefactions of Prometheus, and of the wanderings of Io, 
recalls the descriptive scenes in the Persae and the Septem. 

In the three plays which compose the Orestean trilogy, the 
art of Aeschylus reaches its culminating point. The essential 
qualities of dramatic representation are here realised much 
more fully than even in the Prometheus. The plots are dis- 
closed in a series of vivid scenes, abounding in the direct 
delineation of conflicting passions and antagonisms. Agamem- 
non is confronted with Clytaemnestra, Clytaemnestra with 
Orestes. Orestes and Apollo encounter the Furies face to 
face. The dialogue, as a rule, is marked by intense life and 
movement and dramatic force. A third actor is occasionally 
employed, after the fashion recently set by Sophocles, and adds 
much to the variety and interest of the action upon the stage. 
The chorus, also, in two at least of the three plays, occupies 
the same subordinate position as in the Prometheus; and the 
elders in the Agamemnon, and the maidens in the Choephori, 
have only a remote connexion with the plot. In the Eumenides, 
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it is true, the chorus of Furies plays a much more significant 
part, and their hostility to Orestes forms the basis of the 
tragedy. But even here the main action takes place upon 
the stage; and the prominence given to the actor’s parts— 
to the parts of Orestes, Apollo, and Athene—is much greater 
than would have been the case if the play had been written 
at an earlier date. 

But in spite of its general maturity of style, the Oresteia has 
still many points in common with the antique kind of drama. 
The first portion of the Agamemnon is mainly narrative, 
consisting of long choral odes about the Trojan war, and 
descriptions of the beacon-fire and of the homeward voyage ; 
and during this part of the play the action is practically at 
a standstill. Again, in all three plays, the frequency of the 
dialogues between actor and chorus is very noticeable. It 
appears then from these examples that Aeschylus, even in his 
latest tragedies, still clung in many instances to the older 
forms. Compared with the dramas of Sophocles and Euripides 
the most elaborate of his productions seem somewhat archaic. 
But when we consider the enormous interval, in dramatic 
intensity and constructive power, between the Oresteia and the 
Supplices, the wonder is that a single poet should have’ achieved 
so much, rather than that he should have halted where he did. 


(2) General Tone. 


The most obvious characteristic in the poetry of Aeschylus, 
and that which first strikes the attention of every reader, is its 
grandeur, and loftiness, and massive strength. His dramas are 
colossal creations, planned and executed with a largeness of 
design and a depth of purpose to which it would be difficult 
to find any parallel. Every part of the composition, from the 
plots and characters to the language and versification, is 
fashioned on the same imposing scale, and the effect of the 
whole is to impress the mind with a sense of unapproachable 
power and majesty. But there is no point in which this 
elevation of treatment manifests itself more conspicuously than. 
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in the profound and intense earnestness of the moral tone. 
Though the seven extant tragedies of Aeschylus deal with 
subjects of the most diverse kind—from the history of the 
Persian war to the marriage of the Aegyptian maidens—one 
unvarying motive dominates them all. The justice of Pro- 
vidence, the unrelenting power of fate, and the dire effects of 
crime and wickedness, are the ideas which form the key-note 
of every scene. Human beings, throughout his plays, appear 
as creatures of comparatively small importance. Their char- 
acters and passions are treated, less as objects of interest in 
themselves, than as materials for exhibiting the working of the 
divine laws. The purpose of Aeschylus is not, like that of other 
dramatists, to analyse the complex machinery of the human 
mind, but to reveal the relation in which men stand to the 
universal order of things, and to teach them how to read 
the mysterious decrees of destiny, and to adjust their actions 
to the will of Providence. 

The words which are attributed to Aeschylus, in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, express in eloquent language his conception 
of the character and functions of tragic poetry. The office of 
the dramatist, he is there made to say, is a lofty and responsible 
one. His duty is to make the citizens braver, nobler, more 
generous and more virtuous than he found them; to inspire 
them with valiant thoughts and exalted aspirations. Hence the 
characters he exhibits should be great and heroic, so as to 
excite their emulation, and serve as worthy examples of conduct. 
Women such as Phaedra and Stheneboea are unfit to be repre- 
sented on the tragic stage. Legends of a vicious and effeminate 
type should be avoided by the poet, and passed over in silence, 
as they are useless for any good purpose’. 

It was in this spirit that Aeschylus set himself to dramatise 
the fables of the ancient mythology. In his hands their nature 
is transformed. Though the mere facts are preserved with as 
much care as possible, the characters are invested with ideal 
grandeur and strength, and the story acquires a depth and 
significance of meaning to which it had formerly no pretension. 

1 Aristoph, Ran. 1006-1073. 
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Take, for example, his treatment of the fable of Prometheus. 
As related by Hesiod it is a childish tale of deceit and trickery '. 
Prometheus first teaches men, by means of fraud, to cheat Zeus 
out of the best part of the sacrifice. Zeus in revenge deprives 
them of fire. Then Prometheus steals the fire from heaven, 
and restores it to mankind, and for this deed is chained to 
a rock in the Caucasus. Out of this apparently insignificant 
myth Aeschylus, by the touch of his genius, has created one 
of the sublimest pictures that has ever been painted of resist- 
ance to oppression and unselfish devotion to humanity. 

The grandeur of conception and loftiness of aim with which 
Aeschylus treated his dramatic subjects marked the commence- 
ment of a new epoch in the history of Greek tragedy, and led to 
a revolution in its tone and spirit, similar to that which was 
produced in England by Marlowe, but more lasting and pro- 
found. The efforts of Thespis had already, it is true, begun to 
give amore serious colouring to the half-sportive character of 
the ancient choruses ; but his reforms had not gone very far. 
It was Aeschylus who first associated the name of tragedy with 
ideas of grandeur, and solemnity, and religious depth. His 
example was never altogether lost sight of by his successors. All 
the existing remains of Greek tragedy bear the imprint of his 
genius, and are marked, though in varying degrees, by a certain 
earnestness and ethical impressiveness which differentiate them 
from the dramas of other countries. 


(3) The Manner of Representation. 


We now come to the improvements introduced by Aeschylus 
in the more strictly theatrical part of the drama. Aeschylus, 
like the older poets generally, was actor and stage-manager as 
well as author, and not only wrote his plays, but also super- 
intended their production, and took the leading part himself. 
The originality and creative power which he displayed in this 
portion of his work were no less striking than his originality as 
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a poet. We have seen that he was the first to inspire the old 
legends with a spirit of tragic grandeur and solemnity. In onde 
to make the actual performance correspondingly impressive, 
he invented a special costume for the tragic actors, by which he 
gave them an appearance of superhuman dignity. He raised 
their height and increased their bulk by means of paddings 
and thick wooden soles. He clothed them in long flowing 
garments, adorned with brilliant ornamentation, and shining 
with every variety of colour. He covered their heads with 
masks of a gloomy and awe-inspiring aspect. 
and appropriate were his innovations, that the tragic dress, as 


So successful. 


designed by him, continued without intermission for nearly 
eight hundred years to be the conventional costume of the 
Greek theatre’. 

The stage itself, which before the time of Aeschylus had 
been merely a small platform for a single actor, must. have 
been extended in size under his direction, so as to accom- 
modate the two actors and their attendants, and admit of the 
occasional presence of the chorus*. Whether he invented the 
But in any case he was 
the first to pay attention to spectacular effect, and to decorate 
the stage with altars, statues, tombs, and other scenic pro- 
perties*. The various mechanical contrivances of the Greek 
stage were also ascribed by popular tradition to Aeschylus®. 


use of painted scenery is uncertain *. 


1 Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 220( Kayser) 
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2 Hor. Ars Poet. 278-280 ‘ post hunc 
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Horace may perhaps embody some 
tradition as to the diminutive height of 
the Aeschylean stage, compared with 
the twelve-foot stage of the later 
period. 

8 The invention is ascribed to Ae- 
schylus by Vitruvius (praef. lib. 7), and 
to Sophocles by Aristotle (Poet. c. 4). 
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Of these, however, some appear to have been the invention of 
Sophocles, others were of later date’. Still we can hardly be 
mistaken in crediting Aeschylus with the discovery of those 
particular pieces of machinery which he is known to have made 
use of in his own plays. To this class belong the ‘crane’ and 
the ‘machine’ by which actors were floated through the air, 
the ‘theologeion’ which exhibited the gods in heaven, and the 
‘eccyclema’ which exposed to view the interior of the palace’. 

These various inventions and improvements were not of 
course the work of a moment, but were evolved by slow degrees 
in the course of a long career; and the process of development 
can be traced from the existing tragedies. Thus in the earlier 
plays the descriptions of the scene of action are vague and 
undefined: in the Orestean trilogy, on the other hand, the 
frequency of such descriptions points to an increase of elabora- 
tion in the scenery. Again, in the earlier dramas, there are 
few spectacular effects: the later ones—the Prometheus and 
Oresteia—are full of them. We may mention as examples the 
flying griffin of Oceanus, the winged car of the Ocean nymphs, 
the thunder and lightning on the Caucasus, the descent of 
Athene from heaven, and, lastly, the view of the Shrine at 
Delphi, with the hideous forms of the Furies stretched in 
a circle round the altar. 

In addition to his other theatrical duties Aeschylus was also 
the trainer of his own choruses; and in the art of choral 
dancing he is said to have been pre-eminent, and to have 
shown unusual skill in the invention of new movements and 
figures*. Many of his odes are plainly composed with a view 
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souls of Memnon and Achilles. In the 
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to effective presentation in the dance. Such, for example, are 
the lyrics in the Septem. The passionate outcries of the 
besieged maidens, the abject terror with which they hear the 
sound of the approaching forces, and the vividness with which 
they paint the horrors of a captured city, are wonderfully 
effective considered as mere poetry. But if we imagine these 
odes as they were performed in the orchestra, with all the 
accompaniments of appropriate music, and wild and despairing 
gesture, we may form some conception of the intensity of the 
impression which they would produce. No less effective must 
have been the scene in the Oresteia, where the Furies rush into 
the orchestra with savage shouts of exultation, following like 
sleuth-hounds upon the trail of Orestes. In these and similar 
performances we may well believe that the art of choral mimicry 
was brought to its highest perfection by Aeschylus. 


§ 3. Selection and Treatment of the Plots. 


The dramas of Aeschylus, with the exception of the Persae, 
are all mythological in subject, the favourite source from 
which they are taken being the Epic Cycle—a group of ancient 
poems which included the Iliad and the Odyssey, and dealt 
principally with the history of the Trojan war, and the fortunes 
of the house of Oedipus. From this collection of epics nearly 
half the plays of Aeschylus are derived, four being from the 
Iliad and three from the Odyssey. Next to the Cycle he 
shows the greatest preference for legends connected with 
Dionysus, or with the expedition of the Argonauts. But his 
tragedies are drawn from very various quarters, and cover nearly 
the whole ground of Greek mythology !. Some of them appear 
to have been based on mere oral tradition, and not on previous 
literature. Thus the subject of the Glaucus Pontius was an 


avrév yor axnpatica rods xopods, 
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given of the extant titles of the Aeschy- 
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obscure Boeotian myth, which Aeschylus himself discovered 
by personal inquiries among the local fishermen’. 

It is said that Aeschylus was accustomed to describe his 
tragedies as ‘slices from the great banquet of Homer.’ The 
significance of the phrase is not altogether clear. Some critics 
suppose that he was alluding to the tone in which his dramas 
were conceived, and meant to imply that their heroic grandeur 
was a reflection of Homer’s spirit®. Others apply the ex- 
pression to the structure of his earlier plays, to which the 
prevalence of narrative gave an epic tinge. But the wording 
of the phrase would seem to show that he was referring to the 
origin of his plots. If this was so, it is clear that in speaking 
of Homer he cannot have meant merely the poet of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, from whom, as a matter of fact, only seven 
of his tragedies were derived. He must have been following 
the practice of the earlier Greeks, by whom the whole of 
the Epic Cycle was commonly attributed to Homer ; and his 
description of his plays as ‘slices from Homer,’ would thus 
refer to the large proportion which were founded upon the 
cycle *, 

Of ‘plot’ in the modern sense of the word there is little or 
nothing in Aeschylus. All those sudden obstacles, unéxpected 
developments, and rapid vicissitudes of situation which give 
variety to the action in a modern drama, have no place in his 
tragedies ; and it is a mistake to search in them for qualities 
which he never desired or attempted to introduce. His plays 
are unique examples of the ‘simple’ as opposed to the ‘com- 
plex’ method of construction. The ultimate issue of the story, 


1 Paus. 9. 22. 7- “Opnpov. Homer, according to Pindar, 
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and the mode by which it will be brought about, are known to 
the audience from the very first. The action moves on in one 
unswerving and impressive course. Long choral odes unfold 
the profound significance of the events, expounding, warning, 
and instructing. Between the choral odes come the brief but 
impassioned dialogues, in which the characters work out their 
doom, and the inevitable justice of the gods advances slowly 
but surely to its appointed end. 

But in spite of this straightforwardness, and lack of all 
intricacy and complication, few plays could be less justly 
charged with monotony. It is possible, in the drama, to main- 
tain the interest, not only by the complexity of the incidents, 
but also by the variety of the tone and the gradations of the 
colouring. In this latter art Aeschylus is a consummate 
master. He arranges and combines his scenes in such an 
effective manner as never to weary the reader by the sombre 
uniformity of the picture. His skill in this respect may be illus- 
trated by an examination into the structure of the Persae, 
which is one of the most conspicuous specimens of the ‘simple’ 
class of drama. It is almost devoid of action. The campaign 
has come to an end before the play commences, and all that is 
exhibited upon the stage is the reception at Susa of the news 
of the Persian defeat, the return of Xerxes, and the lamentation 
of the Persians. The idea of the tragedy was derived from 
the Phoenissae of Phrynichus!. But the mode of treatment 
adopted by Phrynichus differed widely from that of Aeschylus, 
and the difference is most instructive. Phrynichus opened his 
play with a description of the defeat of Xerxes, given by the 
eunuch while placing the chairs for the elders. After such 
a commencement the rest of the composition must have been 
monotonous and deficient in interest, and could consist of little 
else but lamentations and outbursts of grief, after the manner 
of the old choral drama. 

The Persae, on the other hand, is a masterpiece of arrange- 
ment. The catastrophe, instead of being announced at the 
beginning, is approached step by step with infinite skill, and 


1 Argum. Aesch., Persae, 
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the gloom grows deeper as we advance. First there is the 
chorus of the Persian elders, anxious for news about the army, 
and suggesting, by their doubts and misgivings, a vague pre- 
sentiment of impending calamity. Then Atossa appears upon 
the scene, with the story of her ominous dream, and heightens 
the feeling of foreboding and apprehension. Then at length, 
when the expectancy of the audience has been raised to the 
highest pitch, the messenger appears, and the truth is known. 
In successive speeches he describes the losses of the Persians, 
the defeat of Salamis, the massacre of Psyttaleia, and the 
disastrous retreat. The tidings come, stroke upon stroke, with 
accumulating horror. But all is not yet revealed. The ghost 
of Darius now rises from the tomb, and after solemnly rebuking 
his countrymen for their pride and insolence, foretells the 
crushing defeat which awaits them at Plataea. At last, when 
everything has been brought to light, and the worst fears are 
realised, Xerxes and his attendants appear upon the scene, 
dusty and way-worn, with tattered garments and dishevelled 
locks, showing the precipitancy of their flight. They join with 
the elders in an outburst of lamentation, and the play closes 
with this final and crowning picture of disaster. ‘ 

The above analysis shows with how much #aitifice the 
monotony of the subject was diversified, partly by the gradual 
and impressive advance towards the climax, partly by the 
variety in the method of exposition, and the rapid transitions 
from anxious foreboding to picturesque narrative, and from 
solemn exhortation to despairing grief. The same structural, 
skill is to be found in most, if not all, of the extant plays of 
Aeschylus, and there is an appearance of conscious art in the 
arrangement of the scenes which leads one to doubt whether 
Sophocles was correct in his well-known criticism, when he 
said that Aeschylus was guided solely by instinct, and ‘did 
what was right without knowing it’,’ 

In knowledge of stage-effect, too, Aeschylus is no less pre- 
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eminent than in poetic genius, and doubtless profited, like 
Shakespeare and Moliére, by his experience as an actor. His 
plays are full of scenes which must have produced a profound 
impression in the theatre, such as, for instance, the gradual 
awakening of the Furies by the ghost of Clytaemnestra; the 
procession of the Furies to their home under the Areopagus, 
escorted with torches and acclamations by the people of 
Athens; or, above all, the scene in the Agamemnon, in which, 
after a long period of ominous foreboding, there comes a 
breathless pause, and then suddenly from the interior of the 
palace is heard the death-shriek of Agamemnon. Probably 
the world has seldom seen a more splendid combination of the 
various arts of poetry, music, dancing, and stage-management 
than was produced under the guidance of his genius. 

But although, in all the higher qualities of dramatic com- 
position, his power and skill are indisputable, at the same 
time he often displays a sort of archaic simplicity in his choice 
of incidents and his disregard of probabilities. He retains 
even the grotesque features of the old legends, such as the 
slaughter of Odysseus with a roach’s spike, after his death 
has been foretold by the dropping of heron’s dung’. He is 
careless about the plausibility of his story, and causes Electra 
to recognise her brother by the fact, among other things, that his 
footprints are of equal size with her own’, The Philoctetes, in 
the same way, is said by Dion to have abounded in impossibilities. 
Although Philoctetes had been cast away for ten years upon the 
island of Lemnos, not one of the inhabitants had ever visited him ; 
yet at the commencement of the play the chorus of Lemnians 
advance to address him, without any apology for, or reference 
to, their previous neglect. More strange still must have been 
the failure of Philoctetes to recognise Odysseus when he 
landed upon the island; yet no explanation was given. In 
both these points the simplicity and indifference of Aeschylus 
are contrasted by Dion with the more elaborate artifice of his 
successors, Sophocles and Euripides*. Again, in the Persae 


1 Frag. 275 (Nauck). 2 Choeph. 205-211. 
3 Dion Chrysost. or. 52. 
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the first news of the long series of disasters is brought to Susa 
only an hour or so before the arrival of Xerxes himself. The 
Agamemnon opens with the tidings that Troy has been captured 
during the night; yet in the course of the very same day the 
king reaches Argos with the remnant of his army. In these 
and similar matters Aeschylus and the older tragic poets 
appear to have allowed themselves much greater liberty than 
was tolerated in later times’. 

The boldness and audacity which he displays in the invention 
of situations is equally characteristic of the youthful drama. 
No conception is too daring for him, however closely it borders 
on the grotesque. Prometheus is chained to the rock in the 
presence of the audience; his hands and feet are riveted 
with iron, and a wedge driven through his breast; and in this 
posture he remains throughout the play. Niobe, in one of the 
lost tragedies, lay stretched in prostrate grief over the tomb of 
her children during two whole scenes, without uttering a word ?, 
Such pictures of mute despair were a favourite device with 
Aeschylus, and are much ridiculed in the Frogs*. Never- 
theless the extant dramas show that on occasions he could 
draw from the silence of his characters an effect more magical 
than words. Thus when Prometheus is being boufd to the 


events of several weeks. Hence he 
supposes that in reality Troy was cap- 
tured some time before the play begins ; 
that Clytaemnestra’s story about the 
beacon fires was a falsehood; and that the 
beacon seen from Argos was lighted by 
her adherents, to warn her of the near 
approach of the king, and enable her to 
prepare for his murder. But it is 
difficult to believe that, if this was the 
story which Aeschylus wished to tell, 


1 The action of a Greek tragedy was 
always, in theory, confined to a single 
day. The rule had its origin in the 
continuous presence of the chorus in 
the orchestra, which rendered the sup- 
position of a longer lapse of time im- 
possible. But the strict observance of 
the rule was of comparatively late 
growth. The ‘day’ of the early tragic 
poets was a flexible period of time, 
which might be extended at will. 


Hence Aristotle describes the older 
tragedies as ddpiorot 7® xpdvw (Poet. 
Gah 

Dr. Verrall’s new theory concerning 
the plot of the Agamemnon is well 
known (see the Introduction to his 
edition). He thinks it impossible that 
one day should have embraced the 


he should have told it in such an obscure 
and indirect manner, To assume that 
he included in one day the events of 
some weeks seems a less violent supposi- 
tion, and one more in accordance with 
the general character of his dramas. 

2 Vita Aesch. p. 3 Dindf. 

3 Aristoph. Ran, 911-920. 
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cliff, the taunts of the savage giant fail to extract from his lips 
a single word of reply; and it is only when he is left alone in 
the desert that he gives free outlet to his sorrow. In this case 
the scornful silence, followed by the pathetic outburst, are 
impressive beyond description. 

Lastly, like most early poets, Aeschylus exhibits, in the 
selection and treatment of his subjects, a preference for every- 
thing which is strange, and mysterious, and remote. He loves 
to penetrate into the dim twilight of the primitive mythology, 
with its Titan gods and goddesses, its Furies, Gorgons, and 
other weird and monstrous figures’. He lays the scenes of 
his tragedies in Heaven and even in Hell* He is fond 
of discoursing about those far distant regions which lie on 
the borderland between fable and reality. Hence the long list 
of strange names and places in the Persae; and the moving 
narrative of the wanderings of Io among Scythians and 
Amazons and savage Chalybes, through the lands of the ‘ sharp- 
fanged gryphons and one-eyed Arimaspi.’ But above all he 
excels in the delineation of those dark and mysterious pre- 
sentiments of evil which sometimes invade the mind. He 
leads up slowly to the catastrophe, amid a gloomy and ever- 
thickening atmosphere of doubt and foreboding, and shows 
how the shadows gradually close in upon the victims as they 
advance towards their fate. In this gradual intensification 
of the feeling of ominous misgiving before the approach of 
some calamity, of which the first half of the Agamemnon is a 
magnificent example, Aeschylus has no rival. 


§ 4. Zhe Characters. 


The sacred legends which formed the subject of Greek 
tragedy were regarded by Aeschylus with religious veneration. 
According to his opinion it was the duty of the dramatist to 
represent them in a worthy and impressive manner, so as to 
elevate the minds of the audience by a majestic picture of the 
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heroic world. Such being his conception of the nature of 
tragedy, the aim which he proposed to himself in the delinea- 
tion of character was not, like Shakespeare, to ‘hold the mirror 
up to nature,’ but to people his stage with creations of ideal 
strength and grandeur ; and the force of his genius is nowhere 
more apparent than in the success with which he has accom- 
plished this congenial task. The gods and heroes who figure in 
his tragedies are true scions of the heroic age. Superhuman 
strength and courage, indomitable will, and iron endurance are 
their predominant qualities. They have none of the frailties 
and weaknesses of human beings. No force can bend them: 
no tender motives can allure them from their course. Pro- 
metheus suffers torture for thirty thousand years, rather than 
submit to the will of Zeus; he rejects with scorn all offers of 
mediation, confronting the ministers of vengeance with proud 
defiance or contemptuous silence. Clytaemnestra, the paramour 
of Aegisthus and the murderess of Agamemnon, is another of 
these colossal figures. The passions and infirmities of an 
adulteress are replaced, in her case, by relentless hate and cold 
and calculating energy. She feels no touch of remorse for her 
crimes, and she meets her doom without fear. When she hears 
of the murder of her lover, her first impulse is to seize-an axe, 
and to rush to confront her foes; but finding that all is over, she 
wastes no words in piteous lamentations ; after a few questions 
and replies—short, stern, and decisive—between herself and 
Orestes, she submits without a murmur to the inevitable’. Her 
character, though superhuman in strength, is drawn with such 
- power and consistency, that it ceases to strike one as impro- 
_ bable, and she seems to be the natural inhabitant of that distant 
world of legend which Aeschylus set himself to describe. 

The principal characters in the tragedy of Aeschylus are all 
of this heroic mould. But if his plays had been sustained 
throughout at the same high level of preternatural grandeur, 
the strain would have been too great for the endurance of any 
audience. Aeschylus, whose careful avoidance of monotony of 
impression has already been noticed, relieves and diversifies the 
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sombre majesty of the general tone by the introduction of sub- 
ordinate personages of a more homely type. This is especially 
the case in his treatment of the chorus, from which, as 
being usually composed of ordinary human beings and not of 
heroes, less dignity of bearing was to be expected. Thus the 
helpless weakness of the maidens in the Septem, and the tender 
sympathy and feminine devotion of the nymphs in the Pro- 
metheus, are painted with perfect fidelity to nature, and skilfully 
contrasted with the unbending severity of Prometheus and 
Eteocles. Even on thestage the lesser characters are often con- 
ceived ina similar vein. The cowardly and blustering Aegisthus 
supplies a striking foil to the manly fortitude of Clytaemnestra. 
Oceanus, in the Prometheus, with his plausible offers of assist- 
ance, and his hearty acquiescence in the refusal of Prometheus 
to accept them, introduces a tinge of comedy into the prevailing 
sternness of the drama. The homely sententiousness .of the 
watchman in the Agamemnon, and the rambling soliloquy of 
the nurse in the Choephori, with her long enumeration of the 
troubles and disappointments incidental to nursing, fulfil the 
same general purpose, and lighten the oppressiveness of 
the picture. 

Female characters, with the exception of Clytaemnestra, 
play an unimportant part in the tragedies of Aeschylus. The 
softer and more tender passions are touched but slightly. In 
dramas which, like his, were intended to serve as examples 
of stern heroic virtue, or as revelations of religious truth, it 
was impossible that love and tenderness should supply the 
leading motive. Euripides, in the Frogs, taunts him with 
the deficiency, and remarks that he had ‘little of the goddess 
of love in his composition’” But his reticence concerning 
these subjects was the result of deliberate purpose, rather than 
of any want of sympathy. That he was able, when he wished, 
to depict the more romantic side of human nature is proved 
by many tender touches scattered up and down his plays. 
Nothing, for example, could be more pathetic than the descrip- 
tion of Menelaus, wandering disconsolate through the house 
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which Helen had abandoned, and hating the very sight of the 
“eyeless statues’ which recalled her image to his mind}. 
Equally beautiful is the story told by Io of the first vague 
intimations of her destiny as the bride of Zeus, and of the | 
‘nightly visions which evermore hovered round her virgin 
bower, seeking to woo her with glozing words.’ This latter 
passage, with its dreamy charm and delicacy of language, could 
never have been written by a poet who was insensible to the 
softer emotions of mankind % 

But the point in which he most excels is the delineation 
of the weird and supernatural. He possesses in the highest 
degree the rare gift of investing monstrous forms with life and 
substantiality. His Furies, spectres, and apparitions, like the 
fiends of Dante and the ghosts and witches of Shakespeare, 
are made to express themselves in tones of such reality and 
verisimilitude, that the illusion is complete, and we feel that if 
such beings existed they could hardly speak otherwise. No 
less marvellous is the power with which he paints the ravings 
of madness and the ecstacies of inspiration. The agonised 
frenzy of Cassandra, as she reveals in broken utterances the 
story of the house of Pelops, is one of the greatest triumphs 
of dramatic literature. The contrast between her deliricus 
utterances and the subdued and awe-struck replies of the chorus, 
produces an effect which is only to be paralleled by the similar 
scene in Macbeth, where the agony of Lady Macbeth’s remorse 
is likewise thrown into startling relief by the grave and sober 
comments of the doctor and the gentlewoman. 
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§ 5. The Language. 


Aeschylus was the inventor of the grand style of tragic 
diction. He was the first, not only to exalt and ennoble the 
spirit of tragedy, but also to clothe it in a form of suitable 
magnificence, and to ‘build up the structure of splendid 
phrases'.’ His language, which we are now to consider, 
serves as a fitting vehicle for the expression of his mighty 
conceptions. 
heroes and heroines. In splendour and impressiveness it 
towers above the level of common speech just as much as. 
his Prometheus and his Clytaemnestra surpass in greatness 
ordinary human nature. 

Among the means by which this effect is produced one of 
the most obvious is the pomp and volume and resonance of the 
phraseology. His verse is a massive structure, built together 
with materials of imposing size and strength. Words as ‘huge 
as Parnes or Lycabettus’ impart a sonorous gravity to the 
diction» When the resources of the existing language are 
insufficient for his purpose, he uses the licence of genius to 
create a new poetical vocabulary of his own*. Out of the 
surviving plays and fragments nearly a thousand words 
have been collected which appear to be the invention of 
Aeschylus‘. Long compound adjectives, and nouns and verbs 
of impressive bulk, are coined with a freedom which could only 
have been possible in a language of great flexibility, and at an 


It is cast in the same majestic mould as his. 


early stage of its literary development®. Weighted with mate- 
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* See Todt, de Aeschylo vocabu- 
lorum inventore, Halle, 1855. Todt’s 
list includes all the words used by 
Aeschylus, but not found in any writer 
before his time. Many of them, no 


doubt, may have occurred in the lost 
works of earlier poets; but the majority 
seem to have been the coinage of 
Aeschylus. These Aeschylean words 
were used largely by Euripides, more 
sparingly by Sophocles. The Alexan- 
drians, such as Lycophron, Callimachus, 
and Apollonius, are large borrowers 
from this source. Aeschylean words 
are rare in the orators, but frequent in 
later writers such as Plutarch and 
Lucian. 
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rials such as these his diction approaches, in majestic grandeur 
of expression, the utmost limits of which human speech is 
capable. In the words of Dionysius, it resembles one of those 
vast piles of Cyclopean masonry, built of huge and unhewn 
blocks, before which the smooth and polished workmanship 
of later buildings sinks into insignificance’. 

This pomp of language is enlivened throughout by a wealth 
and brilliance of imagination which has only been equalled, 
among dramatists, by Shakespeare. Metaphors, similes, figures, 
and images come streaming from his mind in endless profusion, 
and without the least appearance of effort. Figurative diction, 
in his case, is not an acquired habit, but an instinctive mode of 
expression. His thoughts naturally tend to clothe themselves 
in concrete form, by means of some flashing image or vivid 
picture, which stamps them upon the mind. Hence the extra- 
ordinary vigour and incisiveness of his style. To take a few 
examples. The wrath of God is said to ‘trample with heavy 
foot upon the nations of Persia’. When the people of 
Argos vote, the ‘sky bristles with right hands,’ and their deci- 
sion, once taken, is immovable and ‘pegged down with bolts *” 
The ships of the Greeks, on their voyage from Troy, are 
‘butted at in fury’ by storm and tempest, and ‘whirled to and 
fro by an evil shepherd,’ so that on the morrow the sea is ‘in 
flower with corpses‘*.’ Again, as an instance of the profusion 
with which he piles metaphor on metaphor and simile on simile, 
Wwe may cite the passage in which Cassandra prefaces her 
revelation. ‘The oracle,’ she says, ‘shall no longer peer 
forth from behind a veil, like a newly-wedded bride, but blow 
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fresh and clear towards the sunrise, so as to send surging into’ 


the daylight, like a wave of the sea, woes far greater than here, 
while she ‘scents with keen nostril the trail of ancient evil’.’ 
Aeschylus also resembles Shakespeare in the boldness with 
which he often combines two incongruous metaphors, as when 
the Argive elders declare that they have ‘no hope to wind off 
anything profitable from the burning flames of their mind,’ or 
when the chorus bid Electra ‘drill this tale through her ear 
with the mind’s silent tread?.’ Sometimes, indeed, the meta- 
phorical bias of the poet’s intellect leads him into grotesqueness, 
as in his famous description of dust as the ‘brother of mud *.’ 
But instances of this kind are rare, and Aeschylus possesses 
the prerogative of true genius in his power of venturing with 
safety and success on the most daring flights of imagination. 
One form of metaphorical speech which is exceedingly 
common in Aeschylus, and which contributes as much as 
anything to the vigour of his style, is his habit of personi- 
fying inanimate objects, and of investing them with life and 
feeling. Everything in his poetry seems to move, and breathe, 
and rejoice in its existence. Swords are ‘savage-hearted’ and 
‘swift of foot,’ the waves of the sea quiver with ‘endless 
laughter,’ the ship’s prow ‘fixes its eyes on the waters in 
front, paying good heed to the voice of the rudder‘.’ Perhaps 
the finest example of this manner is the description of the 
beacon-fire which brings the news of Troy’s capture to Argos. 
The flame is conceived as some mighty spirit, exulting in its 
strength and swiftness. It ‘vaults over the back of the sea 
with joy’; it ‘hands its message’ to the heights of Macistus ; 
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it ‘leaps across’ the plain of Asopus, and ‘ urges on’ the watch- 
men; its ‘mighty beard of fire’ streams across the Saronic 
gulf, as it rushes along from peak to peak, until finally it 
“swoops down’ upon the palace of the Atreidae?. 

Closely allied to this love of metaphor and personification 
is the use, very frequent in the plays of Aeschylus, of pic- 
turesque compound adjectives—such as ‘beam-compacted,’ 
‘golden-helmed,’ ‘travel-trodden,’ ‘ hand-outstretching ’—which 
appeal to the eye and the senses, and call up a vivid image of 
the thing described*. Each of these epithets is a little word- 
painting in itself, and their continual recurrence imparts to 
his language the glow and reality of a series of pictures. The 
practice was borrowed from Homer and the epic poets, but is 
employed by Aeschylus with much greater variety and power 
of imagination. 

Another result of his exuberant fancy and lively percep- 
tiveness is to be seen in the copious fullness of his diction, 
especially in descriptive passages. He delights to linger over 
the objects which he is mentioning, and to dwell fondly on their 
various qualities, adding touch after touch to the picture, as 
fresh ideas come streaming into his mind. Often, in this way, 
he accumulates adjectives one upon another in ‘almost un- 
limited sequence. He speaks of a mountain precipice as 
‘bare, goat-abandoned, invisible, solitary, overhanging, vulture- 
haunted’; and of a curse as ‘fearful, inveterate, guarding the 
house, crafty, relentless, vengeful®.” To the same tendency 
are to be ascribed his frequent repetitions, such as ‘listen and 
give ear,’ ‘summoned and not uncalled’; and his constant 
use of explanatory phrases, as in ‘shields, the orbed pro- 
tectors of the body,’ and ‘flowers, the children of all-produc- 
tive earth *.’ 
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But though his phraseology is gorgeous and ornate, the 
structure and syntax of the language is simple and archaic in 
character. He belongs to that earlier class of writers to whom 
rhetorical artifice was unknown. His sentences are arranged 
in straightforward fashion, more by way of parallel clauses 
than by the subordination of one clause to another. Rounded 
periods, with carefully balanced rhythm, polished antithesis, 
and recurring cadence, are foreign to his style. When he 
constructs a long sentence, he follows the natural order of the 
thought, without artifice or studied effect. He is the best 
representative, according to Dionysius, of that ‘austere style,’ 
as-it was called by the ancients, which obeyed the promptings 
of nature rather than the rules of art, and which aimed above 
all things at dignity, freedom, and simplicity’. 

Yet in spite of these qualities his language is no doubt open 
to the charge of obscurity. This defect was felt even by the 
ancients, and is often alluded to in Aristophanes*. Much of 
his obscurity is due to a certain fanciful and enigmatical 
mode of expression which he not uncommonly adopts, as, for 
instance, when he speaks of a victory portended by favour- 
able auspices on the road as an ‘auspicious wayside victory *.’ 
But the principal source of the difficulty in his style arises 
from the splendour and impetuosity of his genius, which 
hurries him along swiftly from thought to thought, and from 
image to image, without regard for necessary links and 
transitions. One brilliant conception succeeds another with 
such startling rapidity, that the mind is bewildered, and fails 
to follow the chain of ideas. Language of such a type could’ 
not fail to be perplexing, even if applied to the most simple 
purposes; but when employed by Aeschylus in the discus- 
sion of profound problems concerning Fate and Providence, 
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which are abstruse and difficult in themselves, it becomes doubly 
ambiguous. 

Perhaps, however, the common opinion of his obscurity has 
been unduly exaggerated in modern times owing to the corrupt 
state of his text. The choral odes have all suffered in this 
respect. But if we take the best preserved of his plays—the 
Septem, Persae, and Prometheus—and confine our attention to 
the dialogue, we shall find that with few exceptions it is clear 
and free from difficulty. The enumeration of the services 
rendered by Prometheus to mankind, the account of the 
champions in the Septem, and the narrative of the battle of 
Salamis in the Persae, are models of lucid yet magnificent 
description. It must be confessed, indeed, that in his last 
work—the Orestean trilogy—he shows a decided preference 
for complexity and indirectness of expression, which cannot 
be accounted for by any supposed mutilations of the manuscript. 
But this tendency appears to be not uncommon in poets of 
advancing years, and may be paralleled by numerous examples 
from the later plays of Shakespeare and of Goethe. 

The influence of Homer upon the formation of his style has 
often been pointed out and is easily discernible’. Many of 
those picturesque epithets, which have already been’ mentioned 
as characteristic of his poetry, are taken directly from Homer’; 
and many archaic nouns and verbs are borrowed from the same 
source*. But besides enriching his vocabulary from Homer, 
he adopts a large number of his phrases and expressions *. 
He also imitates his similes and metaphors, comparing, for 
example, an army to a swarm of bees, joy of mind to dew upon 
a cornfield, and the contrivance of a murder to the stitching of 
agarment’. Instances of this kind, which are very numerous, 
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show how deeply his mind was penetrated with the language of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and are a proof of the reverence 
with which he regarded the ancient epic poets, from whom, as 
he confesses in the Frogs, he derived his first conception of 
heroic valour, and of noble characters such as ‘ Patroclus and 
lion-hearted Teucer’.’ 


§ 6. Religious and Moral Ideas. 


The great problems of religion and morals, and of man’s 
destiny and the government of the universe, enter so largely into 
the composition of the tragedies of Aeschylus, that in order to 
appreciate their full significance it is necessary to acquire some 
general notion of his views on these questions and of the ideas 
which he desired to inculcate. In the case of a modern 
dramatist the attempt to extract such information from his 
works might be hazardous and misleading, owing to the. diffi- 
culty of discriminating between the real sentiments of the poet 
himself, and the opinions which were merely placed, for dramatic 
purposes, in the mouths of his characters. But in Aeschylus 
there is no such difficulty to be encountered. His choral odes, 
like those of most of the ancient tragic poets, are composed 
with the express purpose of enforcing his own ideas, and 
pointing the moral of the tragedy. Moreover, in many places 
the sentiments of the dialogue are obviously those of the poet ; 
and the very substance of the plots is often of such a character 
as to place his opinions in the clearest light. 

The sixth century, in which Aeschylus passed his early 
years, was one of great stir and movement in matters of 
religion and speculation. The old theogonies of Homer and 
Hesiod, with their primitive morality and simple conception of 
the gods, had long since failed to satisfy the higher minds 
among the nation. The prevalence of deeper aspirations and 
a more searching curiosity is proved by many symptoms. 
Associations such as the Orphic societies and the Pythagorean 
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brotherhoods, with their ascetic rules of life and their doctrines 
of immortality, began about this time to acquire their wide- 
spread popularity. The mysticism of Pherecydes, the pantheistic 
dreams of Xenophanes, and the cosmic speculations of Thales 
and Anaximander, are equally typical of the new spirit of the 
age. All these various tendencies, philosophical and religious, 
must have had their influence in forming the opinions of 
Aeschylus; and Cicero goes so far as to call him a Pytha- 
gorean*. But the exact extent of the debt which he owed 
to his predecessors cannot any longer be determined, owing 
to our fragmentary knowledge of the doctrines of the sixth 
- century. We must content ourselves, therefore, with the mere 
exposition of his views, as they appear in his tragedies, without 
endeavouring to discriminate between what was due to his own 
genius and what was derived from other sources. 

The work which Aeschylus set himself to perform, as a moral 
teacher, was to reconcile the popular religion with the more 
advanced conceptions of his time, by purifying its grossness and 
harmonising its various inconsistencies. In this attempt he 
was more successful than might have been expected. The 
primitive legends, remodelled and reilluminated by his genius, 
acquire, as we have seen, an unwonted grandeur and impres- 
siveness. But the task was one of insuperable difficulty. The 
old Greek mythology, with its medley of beauties and mon- 
strosities, and of graceful fancies and coarse brutalities, hardly 
admitted of being systematised into a perfect whole. It was 
impossible, therefore, that Aeschylus, in endeavouring to 
accomplish this result, should avoid occasional incongruities, or 
that the scheme expounded in his writings should be complete 
and symmetrical in all its parts. Few, however, will deny that 
in his hands the religion of the Greeks has been raised to 
a higher level of moral dignity than it ever attained either 
before or since. 

The first point to be noticed, in regard to his religious views, 
is the sublime conception of Zeus as the supreme ruler of the 
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universe. The other deities are represented as merely the 
ministers of his will, and though still possessing their usual 
characteristics, stand in a subordinate rank. The language 
applied to Zeus is monotheistic in tone, and his praises are 
chanted in strains of the loftiest exaltation. He is ‘king of 
kings, most blessed of the blessed, most mighty of rulers’. 
His power ‘knows no superior, nor is any one enthroned 
above him; swifter than speech is the accomplishment of his 
purpose®.’ He ‘holds for ever the balance of the scales: 
nothing comes to mortal man but by the will of Zeus*.’ ‘Zeus 
is sky, and earth, and heaven; Zeus is all things, yea, greater 
than all things*.’ His power, though invisible, is omnipotent 
and omnipresent. ‘Dark and shadowy,’ it is said, ‘are the 
pathways of his counsels, and difficult to see. From their high- 
towering hopes he hurleth down to destruction the race of men. 
Yet setteth he no forces in array, all his works are effortless. 
Seated on holiest throne, from thence, unknown to us, he 
bringeth his will to pass°.’ 

This noble conception of Zeus, it cannot be denied, is scarcely 
consistent with the character which he bears in Greek mytho- 
logy, or with the actions which he sometimes performs even 
in Aeschylus himself. Hence some critics have been led to 
imagine that there is in Aeschylus a double Zeus—the ordinary 
god of the polytheistic religion, and the one omnipotent deity 
in whom he really believed. They suppose that he had no 
genuine faith in the credibility of the popular legends, but 
merely used them as a setting for his tragedies; and that his 
own convictions were of a more philosophical type, and are 
seen occasionally in such passages as those above quoted °. 

This theory, however, though not without a certain plausi- 
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bility, is open to serious objections. In the first place it seems 
to be most improbable that there was any clear distinction in 
the mind of Aeschylus between the Zeus of the legends, and 
the higher Zeus of his own imagination. In his descriptions 
of the deity the loftiest conceptions are closely intermingled 
with fabulous traditions. Though Zeus is invoked as ‘king of 
kings, and mightiest of rulers,’ he appears in the very next lines 
as ‘lover of Io and ancestor of Danaus'.’ While addressed in 
glowing language as the lord of the universe, he is entitled at 
the same time successor of Uranus and Cronus”. Inconsistencies 
of this kind were the natural result of the endeavour to reconcile 
legend with philosophy. 

Further than this, the general impression produced by the 
plays of Aeschylus is unfavourable to the supposition that he 
was simply using the old legends for poetical purposes. The 
earnestness with which he inculcates reverence towards the 
gods of tradition, and the anxiety which he shows to remove all 
stumbling-blocks from the old mythology, seem inconsistent 
with the indifference of a sceptic®. Not that we are bound to 
assume, on this account, that he accepted with unhesitating 
faith the whole circle of the legends. Much, no doubt, he 
regarded as uncertain, much as false. Even the name ‘Zeus’ 
was to him a mere convention‘. Like Pindar, he felt himself 
at liberty to reject what was hateful and improbable. But the 
ancient mythical gods were more to him than mere types and 
abstractions ; and though their names might be uncertain, and 
their deeds distorted by tradition, he seems to have felt no 
doubt in his heart that they were real and potent divinities. 
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Zeus, then, in the conception of Aeschylus, is the ruler of all 
created things. But he is not a capricious monarch, swayed 
by casual passions, like the Zeus of Homer. To act with 
injustice is impossible to him; he is ‘constrained’ never to 
assist transgressors’. There is a universal law of justice, 
a moral ordinance governing the whole world, to which even 
he must submit. This law is called by different names—Fate, 
Destiny, Justice, Necessity®; but under these various terms 
the same all-embracing rule is denoted, as many passages will 
prove. Thus Fate is said to ‘whet the blade of Justice’; 
Destiny ‘forges for Justice her sword’; the Fates ‘guide the 
helm of Necessity*.’ The special instruments by which, in the 
case of the more heinous offences, this law of strict justice is 
enforced are the Furies, the daughters of Night*. These 
dread goddesses of the underworld, in whom the spirit of 
vengeance is personified, derive their functions from Fate?® ; 
whence they are called, in mythical fashion, the sisters of the 
Fates®. Their mission is to pursue criminals, and crush them 
with misery and misfortune’. Their aspect is loathsome and 
horrible, so as to strike terror into the guilty soul. 

But while the Furies are the subordinate instruments of 
vengeance, the general administration of the laws of Justice 
and Destiny is in the hands of Zeus. This point is clearly 
emphasised by Aeschylus. It is Zeus who sends the Furies 
on their errands*®. Justice is the virgin daughter of Zeus®. 
Zeus ‘guides by ancient rule the courses of Destiny™.’ No 
man can ‘escape from Destiny, or transgress the mighty in- 
exorable will of Zeus".’ The chorus in the Choephori implore 
‘the all-powerful Fates to accomplish, with the aid of Zeus, the 
ends of Justice”.’ The function, then, of Zeus, as omnipotent 
ruler, is to govern the world in accordance with that law of 
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Justice which has been ordained by Fate and Necessity as 
the established order of the universe. It is true that in the 
Prometheus his position is represented in a somewhat different 
light, and that he is there depicted as subject to the decrees 
of Fate, and ignorant of their tenor. But the description 
of Zeus, as given in the Prometheus, is altogether exceptional 
in this as well as in other respects; and the matter will be 
discussed more fully later on, when we come to the con- 
sideration of the individual plays. 

The relation between Zeus and the Furies, as the adminis- 
trators of justice, deserves more special notice. The Furies, 
and the gods of the underworld generally, belong to an earlier 
order of deities, and represent that inexorable spirit of justice 
which executes to the full the strict letter of the law, regardless 
of other considerations. They are relentless and incapable ot 
compassion. Zeus and the Olympian gods, on the other hand, 
are of more recent origin, and their character is less severe, 
the justice which they administer being tempered with equity. 
The supremacy of Zeus, therefore, denotes the supremacy of 
the spirit over the letter, and of equity over law; and it is 
the constant object of Aeschylus to reconcile these two opposing 
forces, and to explain away the stories of conflict between the 
gods of Olympus and the gods of the underworld; to show, 
in other words, that the system of the universe is harmonious 
and consistent in all its parts’. 

Such being the scheme of divine government, as conceived 
by Aeschylus, in which the laws of eternal justice are adminis- 
tered by an all-powerful deity, it follows that injustice can never 
prosper, and that the punishment of sin is certain and inevitable. 
This doctrine was not a new one among the Greeks; it appears 
in Homer, and Hesiod, and other poets of an early date. But 
there is no Greek writer by whom it is brought forward with such 
persistency, and emphasised with such vigour and intensity, 
as by Aeschylus. It forms the basis of all his dramas. The 
inexorable character of the divine justice, and the certainty 
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of the retribution which follows crime, are themes on which he 
is never weary of dilating, with an energy and splendour of 
diction which recall the utterances of the Hebrew prophets. 
‘Impious,’ he says, ‘are the thoughts of those who declare that 
the gods pay no heed to the sins of evil-doers'.’ ‘As long as 
Zeus remains seated on his throne, the wicked shall suffer ’.’ 
‘Whosoever commits all manner of transgressions, and swerves 
from right, he perforce in time shall lower sail, when trouble 
has overtaken him, and his yard-arms are breaking. Then he 
calls in his trouble to those who heed him not, and strives in 
vain amid the surge. And God laughs at the man of fiery 
heart, who boasted that no evil should come nigh him, when he 
sees him worn with inextricable woes, and ever failing to 
round: the perilous promontory. And he perishes for ever, 
unwept, unseen, wrecking his former bliss on the shoals of 
justice *.’ ; 

Nor is the punishment of crime confined to the person of the 
criminal; the vengeance of heaven extends still further, and 
falls upon innocent victims, visiting the sins of the father upon 
the children even to distant generations. When guilt has been 
once incurred, a curse descends upon the family of the offender, 
and infects it with an hereditary taint*. An Avenging Spirit is 
ever on the watch, and drives it on to fresh acts of wickedness°®. 
One crime begets another, until the history of the race becomes 
a long record of evil and disastrous deeds. 

This notion of an ancestral curse, which expresses in mytho- 
logical form the belief in the remote and incalculable effects of sin, 
was likewise one of great antiquity among the Greeks, and was 
embodied in many of their ancient legends. It is employed by 
Aeschylus as the groundwork of several of his extant tragedies ; 
and the mysterious working of the curse, as it descends from 
father to son, and blights the happiness of one generation after 
another, is painted in dark and terrible colours. A doctrine of 
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this kind, like the somewhat similar modern theory of the 
transmission of hereditary qualities, if pushed to extremes, 
could only end in fatalism and despair; and it has often been 
supposed that such is in reality the creed of Aeschylus, and 
that mankind are represented in his tragedies as the sport of 
a blind and capricious Destiny, which sweeps innocent and 
guilty into the same net. But Aeschylus had far too profound 
a conviction of the justice of Providence to acquiesce in dogmas 
of such a hopeless character. He is careful to warn us against 
this very conclusion, and to soften and modify the fatalistic 
rigour of the old belief. While recognising the baneful effects 
of sin even upon remote victims, he never doubts the freedom of 
man’s will, or his power to avert calamity by keeping his hands 
free from evil. When a curse is upon a family, it predisposes 
them to crime; but there is no actual compulsion. It is their 
own vicious inclinations, combining with the promptings of the 
Avenging Spirit, which bring the curse into operation, and 
cause the evil to be perpetrated. This point is clearly brought 
forward in the conversation between Clytaemnestra and the 
chorus, after the murder of Agamemnon. Clytaemnestra pleads 
that it is not she, but the Avenger, that has done the deed. 
The chorus reject the plea with indignation. ‘Who,’ they 
reply, ‘ will bear witness that thou art guiltless of this murder? 
Yet the Avenger might help thee to accomplish it *.’ 

In this reflexion of the chorus we have a definite statement 
of the opinion of Aeschylus, that the effect of hereditary guilt 
in a family was not so irresistible as to crush the free-will of its 
members, or to absolve them from responsibility. The same 
truth is enforced in the plots of his tragedies. There is 
a curse upon the house of Oedipus, which eventually leads the 
two brothers, Eteocles and Polyneices, to their ruin. But they 
are neither of them guiltless; they bring the curse upon them- 
selves through their own conduct, the one allowing his better 
judgement to be overborne by fraternal hatred, the other waging 
impious war against his native country. So too with the house 
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of Atreus. Clytaemnestra is an adulteress, and Agamemnon 
sacrifices the life of his daughter for ambitious purposes. Orestes 
alone is pure in his motives, and when he slays his mother, per- 
forms the deed as an act of strict justice, after long hesitation, at 
the express bidding of the oracle. Hence in his person the curse 
is expiated, and the family henceforth relieved from its calamities. 

It is only guilt, therefore, which is punished by heaven ; 
innocence and justice, on the other hand, are protected and 
rewarded. ‘Zeus inclines the scales on either side, sending 
evil to the wicked, good to the just’. The Furies ‘visit not 
the man of clean hands; he passes his life unscathed’. The 
old Greek opinion, that the gods look with envy upon the good 
fortune of men, and delight in visiting excessive prosperity 
with reverses, apart from the question of guilt or innocence, is 
expressly repudiated by Aeschylus*. ‘It is an old saying,’ he 
declares, ‘that much prosperity begets misfortune. I hold 
a creed far apart from this. It is the impious deed which 
brings forth an offspring of woe, like its parent stock. But 
the house that loves justice shall flourish from generation to 
generation*‘.’ Yet he admits that wealth and prosperity are 
dangerous, often leading men into insolence and pride®. From 
pride comes delusion, ‘the black irresistible deity,’ and takes 
possession of the soul, uprooting the moral sense, and alluring 
the victim with seductive wiles into the meshes of calamity °. 
For such a man the only remedy is the discipline of adversity, 
which may restore him to a better frame of mind. For Zeus 
has appointed that ‘ suffering should bring instruction,’ and it is 
‘a good thing to be taught wisdom by misfortune ’.’ 
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Lastly, as to the question of a future state. In the time of 
Aeschylus the old Homeric conception of the obscure and 
comfortless existence of the soul after death had been expanded, 
by the teachers of the Orphic school, into a definite creed con- 
cerning a future world of rewards and punishments. But this 
belief was confined to the sects of the initiated, and never 
appears to have formed a part of the ordinary Greek religion. 
Aeschylus, indeed, refers to it on three or four occasions, but 
only in a partial and incomplete manner. He holds out no 
prospect of future reward to the virtuous, all the blessings 
which he promises being confined to the present existence. His 
punishments, too, are mostly of the same kind; and though he 
sometimes speaks of the dead as still exposed to torment, yet 
in one of these places he mentions the belief as a report current 
among mankind, rather than as a conviction of his own’. 
Otherwise his description of the souls of the departed is in 
accordance with the ordinary superstition. Their existence is 
still dark and shadowy, as in Homer, and the feeling by which 
they are chiefly animated is a craving for vengeance upon those 
who may have injured them on earth. Thus Clytaemnestra 
is taunted by the other inhabitants of Hades because her 
murder is still unexpiated; and the chorus remind “Orestes 
that ‘the ravenous jaws of the funeral fire consume not the 
spirit of the dead,’ but that he still cries for vengeance from 
beneath the ground’. 
may have been introduced from dramatic necessity, and as 
forming an integral part of the legend, rather than from personal 
conviction ; since in one of his fragments he enunciates the 


Even this dim belief in a future state 
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opinion that all things are indifferent to the dead, and that they 
feel neither pleasure nor pain.’ 


§ 7. The Trilogy and Tetralogy. 


According to the regulations of the Athenian theatre, every 
poet who competed at the City Dionysia had to exhibit three 
tragedies and a satyric drama, the four plays being performed 
in succession in the course of the same day. This practice, 
though originally a mere matter of external convenience, was 
utilised by Aeschylus in a manner characteristic of his genius *. 
While previous poets had treated their four plays as isolated 
compositions, Aeschylus conceived the notion of combining 
them into a single whole, and of making his three tragedies 
represent three successive stages in some great tragic story, 
while the satyric drama brought the performance to a con- 
clusion with a humorous scene out of the same legend. Hence 
the origin of trilogies and tetralogies. When the three 
tragedies were united by community of subject into a single 
composition, they were called a ‘trilogy’; when the satyric 
play also treated of the same events, the group of four dramas 
was called a ‘tetralogy *.’ 

For a poet such as Aeschylus the new style of composition 
had many advantages. The lesson which he most desired to 
impress upon his audience was the disastrous effect of sin, 
not only upon the sinner himself, but also upon his remote 
descendants. Now it was impossible, in the brief compass of 
an ancient tragedy, to exhibit this idea effectively, or to trace 
the results of a crime from beginning to end. The trilogy 


1 Frag. 266 «al rods Oavévras €i OAs amount of certainty. 


evepyereiv | eit’ odv kakoupyetv, apdu- 5 The terms ‘ trilogy’ and ‘ tetralogy’ 
detins Exe | 7S pyre Xaipew pyre Av- were not apparently applied to any 
metoOa pOitovs, group of three or four plays produced 


* There is no direct evidence that by the same poet at the same festival, 
the system of tetralogies was invented but only to those groups which dealt 
by Aeschylus. But the system is so with a single subject. The general term 
peculiarly akin to his genius, and so for a series of plays exhibited by one 
little in harmony with what we know poet at the same time was d:dacxaAla. 
of the pre-Aeschylean drama, that it See Attic Theatre, p. 21. 
may be ascribed to him with a fair 
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supplied him with the desired opportunity, enabling him to 
extend his range, to cover long periods of time, and to display 
in consecutive dramas the abiding influence of the ancestral 
curse, 

Of the various tetralogies which Aeschylus may be supposed 
to have written, only three are known with absolute certainty. 
The Oedipodeia traced the calamities of the house of Oedipus 
from the original crime of Laius down to the fratricidal combat 
between the brothers’. The subject of the Lycurgeia was the 
entrance of Dionysus into Thrace, the opposition which he 
encountered at the hands of Lycurgus, and the final establish- 
ment of his worship*. The Oresteia dealt with the gloomy 
history of the house of Pelops*. In addition to these three 
tetralogies it is probable, though not certain, that the legends 
about Hector, Ajax, Prometheus, and the daughters of Danaus, 
were treated in trilogic form*. Further than this we cannot go. 
Though the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, and satyric Prometheus 
are known to have been exhibited at the same festival, it is 
difficult to believe that they formed a tetralogy, or to trace any 
plausible ground of connexion between plays of such varied 
contents’. 

The above examples, though limited in number, are sufficient 
to show that the trilogy was a pliant and flexible form of art, 
and capable of much variety of treatment. The connexion 
between the parts could be tightened or relaxed at will. The 
three tragedies might depend so closely on one another as to 
resemble three successive acts in the same play; or their 


1 Argum. Aesch. Septem, évixa Aaiy, 
OlBimod:, ‘“Exra én O7nBas, Spryy! catv- 
pen. 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 135 77” 
Terpadoylay Aéyer Aveoupyiav “Hiwvors, 
Bacoapl5as, Neavioxovs, Aveotpyov Tov 
oaruptkov. 

3 Argum. Aesch. Agam. mpwros Ai- 
oxvros Ayaueuvort, Xonpdpos, Evpeviot, 
Tpwret carupre. 

4 These trilogies were probably com- 
posed as follows :—(1) Hpopndeds deo pa- 
7s, Wpopndeds Avdpevos, Mpopndeds mup- 


popos, (2) Mupmiddves, Nnpetdes,” Exropos 
Avtpa, (3) “Ordwy Kpiows, Ophocat, 
Sadrapivia, (4) “Inerides, Aavaides, Ai- 
yinriot. For the evidence on the subject 
see Nauck’s Trag.Graec. Fragmenta, and 
also the notices about the Prometheus 
and the Supplices in the next section. 

5 Argum. Aesch. Pers., AioxvaAos évira 
Sivel, Mépaas, TAavaew, Wpopndet. See 
p- 103, note 2, The Prometheus here 
mentioned was the Mupsaevs, a satyric 
play. See Nauck, pp. 62 and 68. 
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mutual relationship might be more distant and general, like that 
between the first and second parts of Henry the Fourth. In 
the Oedipodeia, for example, there was a wide interval of time 
between the separate portions, and the trilogy as a whole 
lacked artistic completeness, being brought to a conclusion 
while the curse was still unexpiated, and further disasters were 
in store’. In the Oresteia, on the other hand, the intervals 
are far less considerable, and the plot reaches a satisfactory 
termination in the acquittal of Orestes. In the Lycurgeia the 
connexion appears to have been closer still, the action moving 
on rapidly from play to play, as in a single drama*. Again, 
the different sections of a trilogy, though connected in subject, 
might be complete and perfect in themselves; or they might 
derive a large part of their significance from that which 
succeeded or went before. Thus the Agamemnon, even when 
taken alone, is intelligible throughout ; while the meaning of 
the Prometheus has been much obscured by the loss of the 
continuation °, 

It is useless, therefore, as these examples show, to endeavour 
to lay down fixed and invariable rules concerning the method 
of trilogic composition, or to seek for uniformity of type in 
productions which admitted of so much diversity. The earlier 
critics, taking the Oresteia as their model, evolved many 
fanciful theories on this subject. According to some, there was 
a regular system in the combination of the three plays, action 
predominating in the first, music in the second, and scenic 
illusion in the third, so that the minds and ears and eyes of the 
audience might be successively gratified*. Others contended 
that the interest in the third play was always of a mythical and 
speculative kind*. These notions, however, and others of the 


1 See the notice of the Septem in the 
next section. 


Orpheus to death. In the Neanisci the 
worship of Dionysus was finally estab- 


2 See Hermann, Op. 5. 3-30. The 
course of the trilogy seems to have been 
as follows. The Edoni contained the 
invasion of Thrace by Dionysus, and 
his defeat and the capture of his train 
by Lycurgus. In the Bassarides the 
Bacchae were released again, and put 


lished, and Lycurgus paid the penalty 
for his impiety by death. 

5 On this point see the notice of the 
Prometheus in the next section. 

* Hermann, Op. 2, p. 311 foll.. 

5 Miiller, Dissertation on the En- 
menides, p, 212. 
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same sort, depend on the mistaken hypothesis that every 
trilogy was constructed in the same fashion as the Oresteia, 
and make no allowance for possible deviations. Hence, though 
widely accepted in former times, they are now generally 
abandoned. 

Though the form of the tetralogy was a favourite with 
Aeschylus, there is no reason to suppose that it was employed 
by him in all his dramatic exhibitions. His earliest plays were 
probably written, like those of his predecessors, without any 
attempt at mutual connexion; and even in later times, as we 
see from the Persae, the new method was occasionally aban- 
doned. This view is further confirmed by the titles of the lost 
dramas, several of which, such as the Sisyphus, the Ixion, and 
the Atalanta, appear to occupy an isolated position, and hardly 
admit of being arranged in combinations. It is possible, too, 
that on certain occasions the system might be adopted only to 
a partial extent. A trilogy might conclude with a satyric play 
on a different subject, as seems to have been the case with 
the Promethean series’. Again, if the nature of the legend 
suggested such a course, two of the tragedies might be written 
in connexion, while the third stood by itself. Thus the Mysians 
and the Telephus, the Lemnians and the Philoctetes, are 
instances of pairs of tragedies for which no third drama can be 
suggested from the other titles on the list. Owing, then, to this 
uncertainty as to the practice of Aeschylus, it is dangerous to 
assume the existence of any tetralogy beyond those for which 
there is some direct evidence; and the various attempts which 
have been made to combine the whole of the lost plays into 
connected groups are obviously of very little value ’. 


§ 8. The Extant Plays. 


The seven extant tragedies of Aeschylus owe their preserva- 
tion to the fact of their having been chosen, at a remote period, 


1 No satyric play is mentioned in to have belonged to another combi- 
connexion with this trilogy. The Mpo- nation. See above, p. 97, note 5- 
pnbeds Tlupeaevs, which we should 2 Hermann, Op. (passim). Welcker, 
naturally suppose to have formed the Die Aeschylische Trilogie. 
concluding play of the series, is known 


H2 
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to serve as representative specimens for purposes of study and 
school instruction, The selection appears to have been made 
not later than the fifth century of the Christian era, when 
similar groups were also formed in the case of the other 
principal dramatists, seven plays being taken from Sophocles, 
nine from Euripides, and eleven from Aristophanes*. The 
thirty-four dramas selected in this manner supplied the ordinary 
course of study during the Middle Ages, and were repro- 
duced in innumerable copies. But towards the close of the 
Byzantine epoch, with the general decline of literature, the 
list was considerably reduced in size, three plays from each 
dramatist being now considered sufficient*. The three chosen 
from Aeschylus were the Septem, the Persae, and the Pro- 
metheus; and this smaller group henceforth began to 
monopolise the attention of scholars, the Agamemnon and the 
Eumenides being read but rarely, while the Choephori and 


the Supplices were altogether neglected °, 


1 The extant plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, together 
with the nine plays of Euripides which 
were in general circulation during the 
Middle Ages, are all accompanied with 
brief scholia, compiled about the fifth 
century A.D. from the vast stores of 
Alexandrian learning. But itso happens 
that ten additional plays of Euripides 
have been preserved by the lucky survival 
of a couple of manuscripts. These ten 
plays, however, are without scholia of 
any kind. Hence it is reasonable to 
conclude that the remaining plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes 
were also without scholia; and that 
the attention of scholars had come to 
be confined, as early as the fifth 
century A.D., to the thirty-four selected 
plays. See Dindorf, Prefaces to Euri- 
pides and Aristophanes. 

* This is proved by the fact that while, 
in the case of the other plays, the old 
fifth-century scholia are little altered 
by the later Byzantines, the scholia of 
the three selected plays are expanded 


Owing to this 


to immense bulk by additions and in- 
terpolations. The plays chosen were, 
from Sophocles, the Ajax, Electra, and 
Oedipus Rex; from Euripides, the 
Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae; from 
Aristophanes, the Nubes, Ranae, and 
Plutus. 

Sittl (Griech. Lit. 3, p. 266) supposes 
that, in the case of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, the selection of three plays 
dates back as early as the fifth century. 
His reason is that Eugenius, a gram- 
marian of that date, wrote a metrical 
analysis of fifteen plays from the tragic 
poets (Suidas, v. Edyévos: éypawe kwdo- 
Hetplay Tav pedriKBy Aioxvdov, Sopo- 
KA€ous kal Evpimtdov, ard Spayarwv ce’) ; 
and he assumes that the fifteen plays 
consisted of three from Aeschylus, three 
from Sophocles, and nine from Euri- 
pides. But the evidence is hardly con- 
clusive. Eugenius, as far as we know, 
may have commented on five plays from 
each poet. 

8 The old scholia of the Septem, 
Prometheus, and Persae are largely 
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cause the manuscripts of the first three plays are much more 
numerous than those of the other four, and their text has been 
preserved in a more satisfactory condition. 

The principle by which the early scholars were guided, in 
their choice of representative dramas, is not always easy to 
discover ; but as far as Aeschylus is concerned, the selection 
has been more than usually judicious. The seven remaining 
tragedies illustrate in the most interesting manner the gradual 
development of his art. The Supplices provides us with 
a specimen of his earliest style, when tragedy was still more 
lyrical than dramatic ; the Persae and the Septem represent his 
middle period ; while the Prometheus and the Oresteia exhibit 
the culmination of his powers. The Oresteia, also, has 
a unique value as the sole surviving example of a trilogy, and 
forms the principal source of information concerning a mode 
of composition which would otherwise have been enveloped 
in obscurity. Moreover, the intrinsic beauty and greatness of 
the selected plays are no less conspicuous than their historical 
interest, and most of them appear to have been highly celebrated 
in antiquity. The Prometheus and the Choephori are among 
the few Aeschylean dramas mentioned in the Poetics; the fame 
of the Oresteia is proved by the lengthy criticisms in the 
Frogs; and the Persae and the Septem are expressly cited by 
Aristophanes as two of the finest tragedies of Aeschylus’. 


(1) The Supplies. 
The Supplices is undoubtedly the earliest of the seven plays, 
though its exact date cannot be determined’. In all probability 


interpolated by the Byzantines; the Athens and Argos were entering into 
scholia of the Agamemnon and Eume- alliance. But this theory, which would 
nides only slightly, those of the Choe- make the Supplices one of the poet's 
phori and Supplices not at all. See latest works, cannot be seriously main~ 


Dindorf, Praef. to Schol. Aesch. p. v. tained. The prominence of the chorus 
1 Aristot. Poet. cc. 4 & 18. Aristoph. throughout the play, the slightness of the 
Ran, 1021-1026, 1124-1176. dialogue, and the insignificance of the 


2 Miiller (Diss. on Eumenides, p. 84), second actor, are decisive on the point. 
having regard to the praise of Argos Mr. Tucker’s view (Introd. to Suppl. 
with which the play abounds, contended _ pp. xxi-xxiv) is much more probable. 
that it was written about 461, when He sees in the exaltation of Greeks over 
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it formed one of a group dealing with the flight of the fifty 
daughters of Danaus, the pursuit by the fifty sons of Aegyptus, 
the enforced marriage, the murder of the bridegrooms, and 
the trial of Hypermnestra, who alone showed compassion upon 
her husband. But the constituent parts of the trilogy are not 
fully known. All that can be regarded as certain is that the 
Danaides also formed one of the series, that it came after the 
Supplices, and that it treated of the marriage’. Whether the 
third play was the Aegyptians or the Makers of the Bridal 
Chamber, is a matter for speculation’. It is also doubtful 
whether the Supplices was placed first or second in the com- 
bination. The fulness of the explanations at the commencement 
of the play are in favour of the former view; but the absence, 
on the other hand, of any satisfactory reason for the horror 
with which the maidens regarded marriage with their cousins, 
would appear to point to the existence of a preceding drama, in 
which this matter was more fully emphasised. 

The structure of the Supplices has been analysed in the 
previous chapter, and its archaic character explained*. In 
all other respects the play, in spite of its early date, reveals the 
powers of Aeschylus as already in their full maturity. The 
language is as splendid and picturesque, and the tone as 
impressive, as in any other drama. The prevailing motive, 
here as elsewhere, is the justice of the gods, and the downfall 
of insolence and impiety; and this depth of purpose is all the 
more remarkable, since the subject of the plot—the abhorrence 
of the fugitives for the proposed marriage—was not of a kind to 


Egyptians (cp. especially lines 952, 953) 
an exaltation of West over East, and 
supposes an allusion to the approaching 
invasion of the Persians. He would 
therefore assign the Supplices to about 
491 B.C. But as a matter of fact none 
of the references in the play are suf- 
ficiently distinct to serve as marks of 
date. 

‘ Strabo’s quotation (5. p. 221), 
Aisxvdos .. . & "Ikértow 4 Aavater, 
seems to show that the two plays were 
connected. The lines in one of the 


fragments of the Danaides (éws éyeipw 
Mpevpevels Tods vumpious|vdporcr OévTwy(?) 
av Kbpos Te Kat xdpas, Nauck, p. 15) 
apparently refer to the marriage of the 
cousins. 

® Aiyimri1, Oadraporowl. Nothing 
is known about the contents of these 
two plays, either of which, to judge 
from the titles, might have been the 
third in the trilogy. On the whole 
question see Hermann, Op. 2, pp. 319- 
336. 

8 See above, p. 35. 
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naturally suggest such treatment. As a dramatic composition, 
the effectiveness of the tragedy lies, not so much in the 
dialogue, as in the long choral odes, with their vivid picture 
of the emotions of the suppliant maidens, clinging to the altar 
for protection, and now holding out their hands in prayer to the 
gods, now shrinking in terror before the threats of the herald, 
now pouring out their gratitude to the king of Argos. 


(2) The Persae. 


The Persae, the next in date of the seven plays, is the only 
surviving Greek tragedy which treats of a non-mythical subject. 
It was exhibited in 472, nearly seven years after the final defeat 
of the Persians, whose overthrow it celebrates'. Though pro- 
duced, after the usual fashion, along with three other plays, 
it appears to have been unconnected with the rest in point 
of contents*®. Aristophanes cites an incident from the Persae 
which is not to be found in the present text; and this fact has 
led some critics to suggest that there were two versions of the 
play, the one from which Aristophanes quotes being that per- 
formed at Syracuse by the request of Hieron. But the rival 


appears in some editions, was added 
by a later hand. If we assume that 
the TAaveos Tormedvs (i.e. the Glaucus 
of Potniae who was torn to pieces by 
his own mares) is meant, it is difficult 
to conceive any possible connexion 
between this play and the Persae. 
Welcker, however, assumes that the 


1 Argum. Pers. Aristophanes seems 
to imply that the Persae came a/ter the 
Septem (Ran. 1026 «fra d:5agas Mépoas 
pera TovTo). But this is probably mere 
carelessness. 

2 Argum. Pers. AicxvAos évixa Pivet, 
Tlépoas, TAavew, Tpopnder. Welcker 


(Trilogie, p. 470 foll.) tries to make a 
trilogy out of the first three plays, based 
on the great conflict between Greeks 
and barbarians. He suggests that in 
the Phineus the Argonauts were enter- 
tained by king Phineus, who told them 
about the coming Trojan war, and 
other causes of collision between East 
and West. But there is nothing in the 
fragments of the Phineus to support 
this view. As for the Glaucus of the 
didascalia, it is uncertain whether the 
TAadxos Wévrios or the TAad«os Moteds 
is intended. The original text has 
merely TAadxos, and Tormevs, which 


TAadeos Tévtios (i.e. Glaucus the sea 
god) is denoted; and from the fact that 
Himera of Sicily is mentioned in one of 
the fragments, he infers that the god 
Glaucus, in the course of the play, gave 
an account of some visit to Sicily, 
during which he had been a witness of 
the battle between Gelon and the 
Carthaginians at Himera. But the 
whole theory depends upon a series of 
conjectures and assumptions ; and this 
mixture of legend and history is per- 
haps hardly in the manner of Greek 
tragedy. 
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opinion is perhaps more probable, that there was only a single 
version, and that Aristophanes was somewhat confused in his 
recollections ?. 

In no work of Aeschylus is the grandeur of his mind more 
strikingly revealed. In the hands of an ordinary poet the play 
might easily have been converted into a mere manifestation of 
national pride. But the Persae is pitched in a higher key. 
The tone is one, not of triumph, but of solemn warning, 
addressed to victors as well as vanquished. The truth con- 
tinually enforced is the certainty of the retribution which awaits 


the oppressor. In the great history of the Persian War, that. 


which strikes the imagination of Aeschylus is, not so much the 
struggle of liberty against despotism, or of Greek against 
barbarian, as the spectacle of divine justice humbling the pride 
of nations. To him, as to the old Hebrew prophets, history is 
a revelation of the will of providence; and the ruin of armies, 
and the overthrow of nations, are but examples of the handiwork 
of God. 

The purpose of the tragedy, then, is essentially a moral one: 
the glory and triumph of the Greeks are only incidentally 
displayed. At the same time no device can be conceived, 
which would have placed the victory of the Greeks in a clearer 
light than the device adopted by Aeschylus. In laying the 
scene in Persia he made his countrymen the witnesses, as it 
were, of the ruin and degradation of their adversaries; and 
it is easy to imagine the emotions which such a performance 
must have excited in the minds of the Athenian audience. 
Most of them had taken an active part in the great events 
described. In the drama which was now unfolded before 
their eyes they saw their enemies receiving, in abject despair, 
the successive tidings of calamity; they heard the stately 
narrative of those life and death struggles from which they 
had just emerged ; and they beheld the actual workings of that 


* Aristoph. Ran. 1028 éydpyyv yodv, improbably be regarded as an inaccurate 
jin’ danyyédOn Tepi Aapelov TeOveHros, recollection of the appearance of Darius’ 
| 6 xopds 5 evdds rd xetp’ WSt cvyxpovcas ghost in the existing Persae. See Schol. 
elvev iavot. The passage may not ad loc. 


; 
\ 
. 
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oppressive despotism from which they themselves had _ nar- 
Eovaly escaped. A spectacle of this kind must have gone to 
their hearts with a directness which no legend could hope 
to equal. 

It has often been observed that no individual Greek is 
mentioned by name in the course of the play. The omission 
is remarkable, and was due, not so much to the fear of exciting 
jealousy and party feeling, as to the desire of avoiding every- 
thing familiar, and of imparting a sort of mysterious dignity to 
the tragedy, by confining it to strange scenes and distant 
peoples. The usual occupants of the tragic stage being gods 
and heroes, when a poet ventured to descend from this ideal 
region into the atmosphere of ordinary life, it was necessary to 
retain as much as possible of the accustomed splendour in the 
performance. This result might be attained, in part, by the 
exclusion of familiar names and places, and the selection of 
things marvellous and unknown. As Racine observes, the 
effect upon the general public is much the same, whether the 
action of a play be separated from present surroundings by 
a thousand years, or by a thousand leagues’. To some such 
feeling is to be ascribed that air of remoteness from everyday 
life which pervades the Persae. rl 

The sense of strangeness is intensified by the local colouring 
given to the play. Many instances are to be found. Long 
enumerations of Persian names, and barbarous exclamations of 
sorrow, are of frequent occurrence®, The chorus of elders 
address the queen with oriental adulation as ‘wife and mother 
of a god®’; and are so terrified by the sight of Darius, that they 
dare not look in his face, or answer his questions‘. Atossa’s 
high-flown description of her libations—‘ drops from the flower- 
working bee, watery tricklings of virgin fountain, splendour of 
ancient vine, stainless draught of untamed mother ’—suggests 
the extravagance of oriental imagination®. The final scene, too, 
in which Xerxes and the chorus, amid wild and barbarous 


1 Préface de Bajazet, quoted by M. Cp. Schol. on 116 64: Tepourdv Opnynpa. 
Patin, Eschyle. p. 211. Se Perss 0572 4 Ibid. 694-696. 
2 Pers. I-58, 302-330, 955-1001. 5 Ibid. 607-618. 
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music, abandon themselves to paroxysms of sorrow, is no doubt 
intended as a picture of Persian effeminacy’. Yet it is to be 


observed, at the same time, that Aeschylus, like Shakespeare, | 


and most early poets, shows little regard for archaeological 
accuracy. The gods invoked by the Persians are the ordinary 
Greek gods, Zeus, Hermes, and Apollo*; a statue of Apollo 
stands, in Greek fashion, before the royal palace ; the offerings 
on the tomb of Darius are Greek, and not Persian *. 


(3) The Septem. 


The Septem was brought out in 467, five years after the 
Persae‘. The subject of the trilogy to which it belonged was 
the ruin of the house of Laius, owing to the presence of an 
hereditary curse. In the Laius, the first of the three plays, the 
origin of the evil was explained. Laius had been warned by 
the oracle at Delphi that ‘if he died without offspring he would 
preserve the city®’; but he impiously disregarded the com- 
mands of Apollo, begot a son called Oedipus, exposed him on 
Cithaeron, and so brought his family under the ban of heaven ®. 
In the Oedipus the results of his conduct began to be seen. 
Oedipus, now grown to manhood, had slain his father unawares, 
and become king of Thebes. On discovering his incestuous 
marriage with his mother, he put out his eyes in a fit of despair, 
and pronounced over his two sons, Eteocles and Polyneices, 
a fatal imprecation, ‘that they shall divide their inheritance with 
the sword in such a manner as to obtain equal shares’.’ This 
imprecation is fulfilled in the Septem. Eteocles, now ruler of 
Thebes, is attacked by Polyneices with an Argive host; the 
two brothers slay each other in battle; and the share of the 
inheritance which each of them obtains is a grave in Theban 
territory. 


* Pers. go8-1076. Cp. 937 Mapiav- ‘Emrad émi O©nBas, Spvyyt catupixy. 


duvod Opnyyntijpos méuw iaxyay, 1054 5 Sept. 745-750. 

émB@ Td Mvavor. 6 Ibid. 741-752. Frag. Aesch. 122 
* Ibid. 205, 532, 629, o15. (Nauck). 
$ Ibid. 205, 607 foll. " Sept. 778-791, 907, 908. Frag. 


* Argum. Sept. éd:5axn éml @eayevidov  Aesch. 173 (Nauck). 
oAvpmiade on! évika Aalw, Oidimod:, 
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The play would naturally conclude with the deaths of the two 
brothers. But an extra scene is appended, in which Antigone 
proclaims her resolve to defy the laws, and to bury Polyneices, 
in spite of the edict prohibiting his interment. Many critics 
regard this episode as a later interpolation, inserted in imitation 
of the Antigone of Sophocles; and contend that it not only 
spoils the conclusion of the trilogy, but is also shown to be 
spurious by the fact of its requiring three actors'. But there is 
nothing in the language of. the scene to suggest the hand of an 
interpolator. And the difficulty about the actors is of little 
moment, since, even supposing that a third actor was as yet 
unknown, the part of Ismene might easily have been taken by 
one of those extra performers, who were frequently employed 
on the tragic stage®. There is also the fact that in Sophocles 
the prohibition of the burial comes from Creon, while in Aeschy- 
lus it comes from the people of Thebes; and this difference, 
though a mere matter of detail, is against the theory of Sopho- 
clean influence*. Moreover, the solemn dirge over the dead 
bodies, while thoroughly Aeschylean in style, was foreign 
to the taste of later generations, and is hardly likely to have 
been interpolated. 

Even on aesthetic grounds the scene may be defertded. It is 
true that it interferes with the symmetrical construction of the 
trilogy, suggesting coming misfortunes, instead of rounding off 
the calamities of the past. But at the same time it affords 
a refreshing contrast to the preceding horrors. Up to this 
point the plot of the three tragedies had been a long record of 
sin and violence, ending with the unnatural hatred of the 
brothers. The courage and sisterly devotion of Antigone 
relieves the general darkness of the picture, and sheds a gleam 
of light over the final scene in the gloomy history of the 
family. 

The Septem is a good example of the transitional stage 


1 See, among others, Bergk, Griech. the third actor may have been known 
Lit. 3, p. 303. as early as 467. On the extra per- 
2 The third actor was introduced by formers, or mapaxopnynuara, see Attic 
Sophocles, who began to exhibit in 468. | Theatre, p. 212. 
Hence it is just possible that the use of 8 Sept. 1005, 1006. 
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between the old choral songs and the regular drama’. The 
greater portion of the tragedy is lyrical and descriptive. We 
are placed in the centre of a besieged city, and the air is full of 
rumours and alarms. Long choral dances exhibit the frantic 
terror of the women; while speeches and addresses, fired with 
warlike sentiment, explain the preparations for attack and 
defence. Suddenly, when the performance is well advanced, 
we reach the point of dramatic interest, and the rest of the 
action is rapid and decisive. Eteocles announces his ominous 
resolve to confront his brother, and rushes forth to the combat. 
The news of the issue speedily arrives, the corpses of the two 
brothers are brought in, and the play ends with the lamentation 
of the sisters and the heroism of Antigone. 

A spirit of martial enthusiasm pervades the whole work, 
which was described by the ancients, and not without justice, 
as ‘full of the war-god’.’ The most celebrated scene is the 
one relating to the fourteen champions, which is constructed 
with as much symmetry of arrangement as a choral ode. As 
the messenger describes each Argive chieftain, Eteocles answers 
him, in a speech of almost equal length, with an account of the 
rival Theban hero ; and the pairs of speeches are concluded with 


a lyrical appeal from the chorus. 
sists of seven symmetrical parts. 


? Such has hitherto been the opinion 
of every critic. Dr. Verrall, however, 
in the Introduction to his edition of the 
play, takes a different view, and regards 
the Septem as a remarkable example of 
skill in dramatic construction. He 
considers (Introd. p. xxxvii) that ‘ for 
growth of interest up to the climax it 
has only one superior in ancient litera- 
ture, the plot of the Oedipus Tyrannus.’ 
The long central scene, in which the 
rival champions are described, and which 
has generally been regarded as epic 
rather than dramatic in tone, has, 
according to his view, an intense tragic 
significance, the point being that, as 
each pair of champions is successively 
told off, the audience perceive with 


Thus the whole episode con- 
It is essentially undramatic 


increasing horror that the final pair 
must inevitably consist of the two 
brothers, and that a fratricidal conflict 
must ensue. ‘This theory is worked out 
by him with the greatest skill and in- 
genuity. But it may perhaps be objected 
(1) that if this had been the main motive 
of the scene, Aeschylus would have 
made it more apparent to the ordinary 
reader and spectator, (2) that in any 
case the descriptions of the champions 
are too long and elaborate for any 
dramatic purpose. Such appears to 
have been the opinion of Euripides: 
see the next page, note 1. 

* Aristoph, Ran. 1021 “Apews peordy, 
Plut. Quaest, Symp. 7. 10. 
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in tone, and its improbability has been noticed by Euripides, 
who points out the absurdity of such lengthy narratives when 
the enemy is at the very walls!, But it is a magnificent speci- 
men of descriptive power, and the splendour and incisiveness of 
the language redeem it from any charge of monotony. It 
appears to have been accompanied, like other narrative speeches 
in the Greek drama, by illustrative gesture on the part of the 
chorus; and it was probably in this scene that Telestes, the 
dancer of Aeschylus, obtained his celebrity, on account of 
the skill with which he depicted in dumb show the martial 
fury of the combatants *. 


(4) Zhe Prometheus. 


Though the date of the Prometheus Bound is nowhere 
mentioned, the general structure of the play, in which the 
choral odes are completely overshadowed by the dialogue, 
proves that it came after the Septem, and was one of the poet’s 
latest works*. There is also little doubt that it formed part of 
a trilogy, along with Prometheus Unbound and Prometheus 
the Fire-Bringer*. The subject of the plot is the punishment 
of Prometheus for raising mankind from their brutish condition, 


scene, it would place the Prometheus at 
any tate after 468 B.c. But the part of 
Kpatos may have been taken by a tapa- 
xopnynua (see Attic Theatre, p. 212). 
The style of the play is the only safe 
criterion of date. 

4 The Schol. on Prom. 511 (év yap TO 
ffs Spdyare Avera) proves that the 


1 Eur. Phoen. 749-752 Tagw Aoxayors 
mpos TUAGaW, ws Eves, | Ioovs too.ce 
moAepiow av7beis. | dvopa & ExacTov 
drat piBr TOAAT A€yewv, | ExOpav tb’ avrots 
Telxeow Kadnuéevwy. Euripides avoids 
the difficulty by placing his description 
of the champions at the beginning of 
the play, in a scene between Antigone 


and the attendant, who view the Argive 
host from the top of a tower. 

2 Athen. p. 22 “ApioToxAjs your 
now br TeA€aT ys, 6 AicxvAou dpxnoThs, 
ovTas Hv Texvitns, GoTE ev TO OpxetoOae 
tous ‘Entra ém OnBas pavepa Troijoa Ta 
mpaypara &° dpxyocews. See the Attic 
Theatre, p. 289. 

8 The reference to the eruption of 
Etna (ll. 366-372), which occurred in 
475 B.C., only shows that the Prome- 
theus was written after that date. If 
three actors were required in the opening 


TIpoyndeds Avdpevos followed the Aeo- 
pwns. The Schol. on Prom. 94 (rov 
pupleTH? TodverH, ev yap 7B Muppdpw 
Tpeis pupiddas pat de5éa0ar adrdv) would 
show that there was a connexion between 
the Tvppdpos and the Accpwrns. It is 
true that in the Aeopuwrns it is said that 
the imprisonment of Prometheus will 
last for thirteen generations, till the 
birth of Hercules (Prom. 774). But 
the rpeis pupiddes of the Muppdpos may 
be merely a vague phrase for a long 
lapse of time, like pupieTys. 
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and teaching them the use of fire and various other arts, in 
defiance of the commands of Zeus. For this offence he is 
chained to a rock near the ocean, and finally plunged into 
the depths of Tartarus; but it is intimated, in the course of 
the drama, that he will eventually be delivered by a descendant 
of Io, and that Zeus will be compelled to consent to his release, 
in order to learn from him the secret of a certain danger by 
which he is threatened ?. 

After the Prometheus Bound came the Prometheus Unbound, 
in which the liberation of the hero was accomplished. The 
scene, in this latter play, was laid in the Caucasus, where 
Prometheus again stood fixed to a rock, having been removed 
from Tartarus. The action commenced with the approach of 
a chorus of brother Titans, who came to condole with the 
victim, and to whom Prometheus related, in a long speech, the 
story of his sufferings, and of the vulture which gnawed his 
liver. Then Hercules appeared upon the scene, and after 
being told of the laborious wanderings which awaited him, 
shot the vulture and freed Prometheus. Zeus was informed of 
the danger of his intended marriage with Thetis, and his anger 
finally appeased?. From this brief summary, which may be 
gathered from the existing fragments, we see that the play had 
many points of similarity to the Prometheus Bound. The central 
figure in both dramas was Prometheus chained to a crag; the 
chorus of sympathetic Titans corresponded to the chorus of 
ocean nymphs; and the narrative of Hercules’ journey to the 
West served as a sort of pendant to Io’s wanderings in 
the East. 

The remaining play of the trilogy was Prometheus the Fire- 
Bringer. It used to be commonly supposed that this tragedy 
was the first of the series, and described the outbreak of the 
feud between Zeus and Prometheus. But the causes of the 
feud are explained in the Prometheus Bound with so much 
completeness, that it is scarcely conceivable that the same 
subject had already been treated in a previous play. It seems 


* Prom. 755-775. 
* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 63-68. 
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more likely, therefore, that this Prometheus was the last of the 
group, and that it was a drama of local and patriotic interest, 
commemorating the introduction into Athens of the cultus of 
Prometheus the Fire-Bringer’. Prometheus was worshipped 
at Athens under this title with special reverence. There was 
an annual torch-race in his honour; the mark of his footstep 
was shown on a rock in the Acropolis; and an altar in the 
temple of Pallas preserved the memory of his reconciliation 
with Hephaestus*, These various features of local religion 
might easily have been worked up into a grand concluding 
drama, similar to the final scene in the Eumenides, where the 
establishment of the Furies in their new home at Athens is 
also celebrated with patriotic pride. 

The great difficulty in the Prometheus Bound is to find any 
justification for the odious conduct of Zeus, and for the severity 
with which he punishes Prometheus on account of his services 
towards mankind. Not that it is necessary to suppose, with 
some scholars, that the people of Athens must have been 
shocked by such a representation. According to the popular 
belief the gods, though superior to men in strength and power, 
were swayed by the same passions and animosities; and the 
picture of Zeus as a powerful despot, crushing all opposition to 
his will, in spite of the nobility of his victim, would scarcely 
have offended the religious conscience of an Athenian audience. 
The difficulty is to reconcile this conception of Zeus with the 
conception which prevails in the other plays of Aeschylus, 
where he is depicted as the personification of perfect justice. 

The critics generally agree in supposing that the mystery was 
solved in the later plays of the trilogy. But they differ in their 
views as to the nature of the solution. Some contend that the 
purpose of the whole composition was to portray, as in the 
Eumenides, the gradual triumph of new principles over old, 
and the victory of the mild Olympian gods over the rude earth- 


1 This theory was first developed by 8a: seems to show that the Tluppdpos 
Westphal (Prolegomena zu Aeschylus was the /as¢, and not the first, of the 
Tragidien, p. 207). Cp. Schol. Prom. _ series. 

94 év yap TO Muppdpw pets pupiddas 2 Paus. 1. 30. 2. Schol. Soph. Oed. 
$701 5¢5éc0a, where the tense of 5e5é- Coll. 55. 
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born deities!. But there is no trace of any such feeling in the 
Prometheus Bound. On the contrary, Zeus is there the repre- 
sentative of brute force and selfish despotism; sympathy and 
humanity are the qualities of Prometheus. Others imagine 
that the scheme of the trilogy was to exhibit the gradual 
development of Zeus’ character. In the Prometheus Bound he 
is represented as a new ruler, setting at defiance the laws of 
universal justice, typified by Prometheus and the gods of the 
underworld; while the reconciliation effected in the following 
play was the result of the slow purification of his soul, brought 
about by the lapse of ages*. But here again we should have 
expected to find even in the first of the three dramas some 
glimpses into the motive of the whole trilogy, and some more 
plausible explanation of the attitude of Zeus. We should not 
have expected to find Prometheus so entirely in the right, and 
Zeus so entirely in the wrong. 

Perhaps the truth may be that even in the concluding playa 
there was no Satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Aeschylus 
may have fallen into one of those inconsistencies to which he 
was often exposed, in his attempt to ennoble the ancient 
mythology. The story of Prometheus, resolute in self-devotion 
and unshaken by threats of vengeance, offered a splendid 
subject for tragedy. It is possible, therefore, that Aeschylus, 
attracted by this idea, threw his whole soul into the delineation 
of the heroic Titan, and, for the purpose of effective contrast, 
left Zeus as he found him in the legend, regardless of the 
inconsistency with his usual utterances about the supreme 
being. Other great writers have not always been successful 
in avoiding similar difficulties; and the despicable character 
attributed to Aeneas, in the course of his relations with Dido, 
naturally suggests itself as a parallel instance. But the best 
example of all is to be found in Milton. The republican poet, 
urged on by his dramatic sympathies and by his love of 
freedom and independence, has drawn the ‘unconquerable 
will’ of Satan, and his ‘courage never to submit or yield,’ 


1 K.g. K. O. Miiller, Greek Litera- 2 E.g. De Faye, Etude sur les idées 
ture, p. 328 foll. religieuses et morales d’ Aeschyle. 
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with so much force and enthusiasm, as to disturb the ethical 
balance of his general scheme; and there is some justification 
for Shelley’s criticism, that Satan is the real hero of Paradise 
Lost*. 

In spite of these objections the Prometheus is one of the 
noblest works of Aeschylus. The central idea of the play— 
that of a god submitting of his own free will to ages of torment, 
in order to rescue mankind from their degradation—is a con- 
ception so sublime, and so alien to the usual spirit of Greek 
religion, that some of the early fathers perceived in it a dim 
presentiment of Christian doctrine*, But the drama may be 
regarded from many points of view. It may be looked upon, 
not only as a noble example of self-sacrifice, but also as a type 
of man’s struggle against destiny, or of the conflict between 
liberty and oppression®. It will affect different minds in dif- 
ferent ways; and it would be hazardous to affirm that any one 
of these ideas was foreign to the purpose of Aeschylus. Hence 
it is unnecessary, with the older critics, to endeavour to 
define the motive of the composition in a single phrase*. The 
great charm of the Prometheus Bound lies in its varied and 
perennial suggestiveness. 

The plot is simple in the extreme. Prometheus, bound to 
a rock, discourses about his sufferings with Oceanus and the 
ocean nymphs, refuses to reveal to Hermes the fatal secret of 
which he is possessed, and is finally plunged into an abyss 
beneath the earth. The thinness of the material is supple- 
mented by the introduction of Io, who comes in the course of 
her wanderings to the place where Prometheus is chained, tells 
him of her past adventures, and is informed of her future 
destiny. Her entrance upon the scene, though purely casual, 
is to some extent justified by her connexion with the plot, since 
it is one of her descendants who eventually liberates the 
prisoner. Moreover, the narratives delivered by herself and 


1 Preface tothe Prometheus Unbound. op. 289 (edition of 1832). Passow, 


2 Tertull. Advers. Marc. 1.1 (quoted Opusc. p. 20. 
by Patin, Eschyle, p. 268). 4 For their various theories see Bern- 


3 Cp, Byron’s Prometheus, vol. x, hardy, Griech, Lit, 2, 2. p. 271s 
I 
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Prometheus add lightness and variety to the general effect, 
and carry the mind away from gloomy surroundings into lands 
of romance and marvel. But the length to which they are 
protracted is a reminiscence of the old style of drama. 

In modern times the Prometheus has been the most widely 
popular, and the most frequently imitated, of all the plays of 
Aeschylus. Shelley published a continuation of it. Byron, 
besides composing a lyric on the subject, confessed, in one of 
his letters, that the Prometheus Bound had influenced every- 
thing he ever wrote’. Calderon was the author of an alle- 
gorical statue of Prometheus; and Goethe began a drama 
founded on that of Aeschylus, but left it unfinished. Other 
imitations by lesser poets are too numerous to mention”. 


(5) Zhe Oresteza. 


The Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides were the last 
tragedies composed by Aeschylus, and were produced in 458, 
two years before his death, along with the satyric drama 
Proteus*. The tetralogy as a whole was called the Oresteia, 
a name which, whether due to Aeschylus or not, appears to 


have been in use at any rate as early as the time of Aristo- 


phanes‘. The contents of the 


1 Byron’s Works, vol. iv, p. 67: ‘ Of 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus I was 
passionately fond as a boy.. . . Indeed 
that and the Medea were the only ones, 
except the Seven before Thebes, which 
ever much pleased me. The Prome- 
theus, if not exactly in my plan (i.e. 
concerning Manfred), has always been 
so much in my head, that I can easily 
conceive its influence over all or any- 
thing that I have written.’ 

2 See Patin, Eschyle, pp. 303, 304. 

8 Argum., Aesch. Agam. 

4 Aristoph, Ran, 1119 Kal piv én’ 
avTovs TOs mpoAdyous cou tpafoua... 
mparov 5€ po Tov é€ ’Opeoteias r€éye. 
This passage presents some difficulty, 
because (1) there is no prologue to the 
’Opeorteia as a whole, and (2) that from 
which Aeschylus proceeds to quote is the 


Proteus are unknown, and its 


prologue of the Choephori. Why this 
latter should have been styled by 
Aristophanes the ‘prologue from the 
Oresteia’ is a puzzling question. Some 
critics suggest that the term ’Opeoreia 
was originally the name, not of the 
tetralogy, but of the Choephori, which 
dealt with the vengeance of Orestes. 
But (1) Aristotle’s Didascaliae gaye 
*Opecreia as the name of the tetralogy : 
cp. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1124 Terpa- 
Aoylav pepovar THY ’Opecreiay ai Ardac- 
kadiar, Ayapéuvova, Xonpdpovs, Bipievt- 
das, Mpwréa catupixdy. (2) There is 
another example in Aristophanes of a 
passage being cited from the tetralogy, 
instead of from the individual play, viz. 
Thesm. 135 é« THs Avxoupyeias epéoOa 
BovdrAopua, where the quotation which 
follows is from the Edoni, one of the 


ee 
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connexion with the preceding tragedies obscure ; but it prob- 
ably dealt with the fortunes of Menelaus, the brother of Aga- 
memnon, and related the story of his detention on the coast 
of Egypt, and his rescue by the help of Proteus, the sea-god. 

The subject of the trilogy is one of those dark stories of 
hereditary guilt, of which the Septem has already supplied 
an example. Atreus had sown the first seeds of woe by his 
murder of the children of Thyestes; and Agamemnon, later 
on, had sacrificed the life of his daughter Iphigeneia to his 
own ambition. The results are unfolded in the Oresteia. 
Clytaemnestra, assisted by her paramour Aegisthus, murders 
Agamemnon, partly to conceal her adultery, partly in revenge 
for the loss of her daughter. The murderers are slain in turn 
by Orestes, who thus incurs the guilt of matricide. For this 
offence he is exposed to the vengeance of the Furies, who 
typify the workings of remorse, and by whom he is hunted 
from place to place, until at length he reaches Athens, where he 
finds release from his sufferings. 

The story is mentioned several times in Homer, but contains, 
as related by him, none of those subtler traits which appeared 
in later times, such as the mixture of motives in the case of 
Clytaemnestra, and the hesitation and remorse of Orestes. In 
Homer it is an ordinary tale of lust, murder, and laudable 
revenge’. At a subsequent date it was treated at length by 
Stesichorus in his Oresteia, and by Agias in his Nosti, one of 
the poems of the Epic Cycle*. Little, however, is known as to 
the form which the legend assumed in these two narratives, 


tragedies of the Lycurgeia. (3) Though 
several hundred titles of Greek tragedies 
have been preserved, there is not a 
single example of a title formed on the 
analogy of ’Opeoreia. (4) Possibly the 
form of the quotation was due to mere 
carelessness. By a somewhat similar 
confusion passages in one of the later 
plays of a tetralogy are occasionally 
quoted as though they occurred in the 
first. Thus Hesychius cites a word in 
the Choephori as from the Agamemnon 


I2 


(Hesych. v. yovias), and Galen ascribes 
to the Hpoyndets Aeoumrns some lines 
from the Avépevos (Frag. Aesch. 195 
Nauck). 

a Ode fers satolines san203) toll. 35 4° 
521 foll.; 11. 409 foll. 

2 The Néoro: described the return of 
Agamemnon, and his murder by Cly- 
taemnestra. The ’Opeoreia, of which 
some fragments remain, dealt with the 
vengeance and remorse of Orestes, 
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except that in Stesichorus the idea of Orestes’ remorse was 
now made prominent, and he was pursued by the avenging 
spirit of his mother’. Later on Pindar, in a passing reference, 
suggested that vengeance for the loss of Iphigeneia, and not 
mere lust, may have been the cause of Clytaemnestra’s crime *. 
Nothing further of importance can be ascertained concerning 
the early history of the legend. At the same time these brief 
notices are sufficient to show that it had already been to 
a certain extent developed and expanded, and its meaning 
intensified, even before the time of Aeschylus. 

But the depth of moral significance which it acquires in the 
hands of Aeschylus was essentially his own creation. Under 
his treatment it becomes one of the most solemn and impressive 
pictures of guilt and retribution which was ever painted by any 
poet. One thought inspires the whole trilogy from first to 
last—the thought of the crimes which have been committed 
in the past, and of the blood which has been shed, and which 
still cries out unceasingly for vengeance. This recollection 
seems to haunt the very souls of the actors in the successive 
tragedies. It hangs like a dark cloud over the minds of the 
Theban elders, damps their joy at the news of the victory, and 
fills them with gloomy forebodings. It forms the constant 
burden of those odes in the Choephori, where the chorus justify 
the approaching act of retribution. It is never absent from the 
lips of the Furies, as they pursue Orestes with righteous 
chastisement. 

The Agamemnon has generally been regarded as the greatest of 
all Greek tragedies, though its structure is simple and unpreten- 
tious, and it possesses few of the qualities which constitute the 
attraction in a modern drama. The antique severity of the 
style is brought into prominent relief, if we compare it with 
the various imitations of modern authors*., In these latter 
works the interest centres mainly in the passions and the 
plot—in the struggles between love and honour which agitate 
the breast of Clytaemnestra, and in the sudden difficulties and 


1 Schol. Eur. Orest. 258. 2’ Pythorr. a5 dolls 
3 E.g. Alfieri's Agamemnone. 
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counter-manceuvres which hinder the execution of the murder. 
In Aeschylus, on the other hand, there is no vacillation of 
motive, and the action, slight as it is, moves forward steadily 
and without hindrance to the inevitable conclusion. But the 
absence of all complexity in the conduct of the incidents is 
counterbalanced by the impressive solemnity of the tone, as the 
helpless victim draws closer and closer to his doom. Scene 
follows scene in an ascending scale of tragic intensity. The 
first note is struck by the guarded hints and allusions of the 
watchman. Then follow the reminiscences and apprehensions 
of the chorus, the dejected narratives of the herald, and the 
hollow and hypocritical greetings between Clytaemnestra and 
Agamemnon. In all these passages the sound of approaching 
calamity grows louder and louder, until at length it reaches its 
climax in the ravings of Cassandra, which foretell the commis- 
sion of the murder. 

The introduction of Cassandra, which gives occasion to the 
finest scene in the play, answers a double object. As an 
example of the insolence of Agamemnon, in bringing home 
his captive mistress before the very eyes of his wife, it lessens 
our sympathy with his misfortune, and fixes our attention on 
his guilt, in accordance with the moral purpose of the trilogy. 
At the same time the inspired utterances of the prophetess 
serve to recall to the minds of the audience those dark crimes 
of Atreus which were the primal source of the present evil. 
Another noticeable feature in the Agamemnon is the humorous 
scene which follows the murder. The sententious ineptitude 
of the old men, in the presence of the crisis, is one of those 
passages of semi-comedy with which Aeschylus occasionally 
relieves the tension of the feelings; and it may be compared 
with the speeches of the porter. which precede the discovery of 
the murder in Macbeth, or with the bantering dialogue of the 
gentlemen after the death-scene in the Maid’s Tragedy. 

The Choephori contains the vengeance of Orestes, and the 
slaughter of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. The latter part of 
the play, in which the deed is accomplished, displays more 
ingenuity of contrivance in the management of the incidents 
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than is usual in Aeschylus; and the deception practised by the 
nurse upon Aegisthus is the earliest example in Greek tragedy 
of anything resembling a modern plot’. But the first half 
is almost devoid of action, and consists mainly of the long 
‘commus,’ in which Orestes, Electra, and the chorus stand 
round the tomb of Agamemnon, appealing to him for aid, and 
recalling his mournful destiny. This episode, which appears far 
too lengthy for modern taste, has provoked much discussion, 
and the extent ‘to which it is prolonged has been variously 
explained, either as denoting a certain hesitation on the part 
of Orestes, or as heightening the feelings of suspense and 
horror with which the coming doom is anticipated’. But we 
should remember that a scene of this kind, like many other 
duets between stage and chorus in Aeschylus, is more suitable 
for acting than for reading; and it is probable that the impres- 
siveness of the spectacle in the theatre—the black-robed maidens 
beside the tomb, the weeping figures of Electra and Orestes, 
the varied gestures of anger, sorrow, and revenge, and the 
diverse tones of the music, rising and falling with the different 
emotions of the assembled group—would go far, during the 
actual performance, to prevent any feeling of monotony in 
the minds of the audience. 

The older vase-paintings which depict the vengeance of 
Orestes represent him as stabbing Aegisthus in the breast, 
while Clytaemnestra is endeavouring to strike the assailant with 
an axe from behind. The same type of scene, though with slight 
varieties of detail, recurs so frequently, that there can be little 
doubt that it represents the ancient version of the legend, as 
given by Stesichorus and the Epic Cycle*. According to this 
account, Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra must have been slain 
together after a promiscuous struggle. Aeschylus has altered the 
circumstances of the slaughter. He still retains the axe, which 
figures so prominently in the old pictures, as the weapon of 
Clytaemnestra*. But he has caused Aegisthus to be slain first, 


1 Choeph. 734-782. T113-I115. 
2 Miiller’s Greek Literature, p. 332. 4 Choeph. 889 doin mis dvBpoxphra 
Sidgwick’s Choephori, p. xiv. TéAEKUY WS TAXOS. 


* Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, 2, pp. 
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in order to introduce that impressive scene between mother and 
son, in which the horrors of matricide are powerfully portrayed, 
and the mind is prepared for the effects which are to follow. : 

These effects are exhibited in the Eumenides. Orestes, it is 
true, was justified, both by the commands of Apollo, and the 
Greek ideas of right, in killing the murderers of his father’. 
Yet the slaughter of a mother is a deed of such atrocity that it 
cannot pass unpunished, and he is pursued with relentless 
hatred by the Furies. He flies to Delphi, and is purified by 
Apollo. But the Furies still dog his steps till he arrives at 
Athens, where he is tried before the Areopagus?. The Furies 
accuse, Apollo defends, and the votes of the Areopagites are 
divided equally on both sides. Finally he is acquitted by the 
casting vote of Athene. 

Throughout this play the interest is transferred from persons 
to principles. The human element becomes of less importance, 
and Orestes and his fortunes sink into the background. Their 
place is taken by the great gods of Olympus and of Tartarus, 
who represent opposing ordinances. Law and Justice, typified 
by the Furies, demand the punishment of the matricide ; while 
Equity, personified by Apollo and Zeus, pleads for the release 
of the avenger of crime. It is between these mighty com- 
batants that the battle is waged. Guilt is set against guilt, 
duty against duty, and no decision seems possible. At length 
Mercy, under the person of Athene, decides in favour of 
Orestes. 

The end of the trial concludes the history of the house of 
Atreus, and would be the natural termination of the trilogy. 
But Aeschylus here turns aside from his main scheme, and 
inserts an episode of peculiar interest to his countrymen. The 
Furies, it is well known, were worshipped at Athens under 

1 See Miiller’s Dissertation on the to explain his political views to the 
Eumenides, p. 89 foll. Athenians. Athene, in founding the 

2 In placing the trial of Orestes before Council, dwells in glowing language 
the Areopagus Aeschylus follows the old upon its future dignity and usefulness ; 
tradition (Hellanicus, frag. 82). But and throughout her speech there is an 


he introduces a new feature by making obvious reference to the recent reforms 
the trial to be the cause of its first of the democratic party. See above, 


institution. This change enables him  p. 56. 
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a special title, as the Holy or Benign Ones, and were regarded 
by the Athenians not only as ministers of vengeance, but also 
as beneficent deities, who brought fertility to the earth’, Their 
sanctuary, and the grotto in which they were supposed to live, 
were situated at the foot of the Areopagus®. Aeschylus, by 
a bold invention of his own, connects their first settlement at 
Athens with the trial of Orestes. According to his version, 
when they hear the verdict of acquittal, they are consumed 
with fury, and abandon themselves to violent outbursts of 
passion. Disappointed of their prey, they threaten ruin and 
devastation to the land of the Athenians. But Athene addresses 
them with mild words of exhortation, and gradually assuages 
their wrath by recounting the honours they will receive if they 
take up their abode in Attica. At length their hearts are 
softened, their curses are turned into blessings, and they march 
forth in procession, escorted by troops of Athenian citizens, to 
their appointed home. 

This closing scene is one of the finest conceptions in 
Aeschylus, whether regarded from the moral or from the 
theatrical point of view. The peaceful conversion of these 
mysterious goddesses of the underworld from Avenging Furies 
into Benign Goddesses typifies in the most beautiful manner 
the spiritual meaning of the play—the eventual supremacy of 
mercy over justice. At the same time the final procession 
cannot fail to have produced an extraordinary effect in the 
Athenian theatre. The situation of that theatre was such, that 
when the Furies moved slowly out of sight through the western 


1 Paus. 1. 28. 6 mAnotoy 5é iepdy bcd 


éotly Gs Kadodow ~AOnvator Sepuvds, 
“Holodos 5¢ "Epis. Soph, Oed. Col. 42 
Evpevides, go cepval Oeat, They were 
also called Evevides at Sicyon (Paus. 2. 
II. 4). On their beneficent attributes 
see Eum. 916-967. 

There can be little doubt that these 
Seuvai or Evpevides had originally no 
connexion with the ’Epivves, or avengers 
of blood, but that they were bene- 
volent agrarian goddesses, who made 
the earth fruitful and productive. See 


Miss Harrison’s remarks in Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 
p- 558 foll. Their identification with 
the ’Epwves appears to have been due 
to the fact that both were goddesses of 
the underworld. When the identifica- 
tion took place is uncertain. Some 
people ascribe it to Aeschylus himself ; 
but it is more likely to have been effected 
before his time. 

* Paus. 1. 28.6, Aesch. Eum. 805, 
1007, 1036, 
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passage of the orchestra, they would appear to be actually 
wending their way towards their sanctuary under the Areopa- 
gus. Under such circumstances the illusion must have been 
complete, and the spectators might almost beguile themselves 
into the belief that they were transported into the remote past, 
and were witnessing with their own eyes the great events of 
mythical tradition. 

The physical aspect of the Furies, as conceived by Aeschylus, 
and as represented in the performance of the Oresteia, was 
a further innovation on previous custom. Before his time 
there had been nothing loathsome in the mode in which they 
were depicted, whether in their character as avengers or as 
beneficent deities. Aeschylus exerted all his ingenuity to 
make them as horrible as possible, clothing them in long black 
garments, and giving them snaky locks and blood-smeared 
faces’. Tradition says that the spectacle was too terrible for 
many of the audience, and that boys fainted and women mis- 
carried *. However this may be, it is certainly a fact that in 
subsequent works of Greek art there is no attempt to repro- 
duce the Furies of Aeschylus. Later artists, when portraying 
these goddesses, represent them as beings of a mild, and some- 
times beautiful, aspect. ii 


§ 9. Reputation among the Ancients. 


The admiration with which Aeschylus was regarded by his 
contemporaries has already been described in the beginning 
of the chapter, and is proved by his striking success in the 
dramatic competitions, and by the extraordinary honours which 
were paid to his memory‘. For many years after his death 
his greatness continued to be undisputed, and his plays were 
constantly reproduced in the theatre. But in course of time, as 


1 Paus. I. 28. 6 mp@ros 5é€ opuiowy 2 Vita Aesch. p. 4 Dindf. Pollux 4. 
Aloxdaros Spaxovras émoinoey Gpod Tals év ILO. 
rH Keparh Opiéty evar rots 58 d-ydApaow $3 Baumeister, Denkmialer, I. p. 495. 
obre TovTos ExeaTw ovdev poBepédv, ovTeE 4 See above, pp. 49 & 59- 
boa ddAa Keira Gedy TV Uroyalwy, 
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the century drew towards its close, the gradual transformation 
in the ideas and sentiments of the Athenians began to interfere 
with his popularity. A new generation arose, which found 
the passionate and rhetorical poetry of Euripides more con- 
genial to its tastes. Though the older citizens still put their 
faith in Aeschylus, Euripides became pre-eminently the poet of 
the young. This divergence of opinion is vividly illustrated by 
that scene in the Clouds, where Strepsiades, after dinner, asks 
his son to recite a speech out of Aeschylus; and Phidippides, 
after horrifying his father by applying to Aeschylus such epithets 
as ‘bombastic, ranting, and incoherent,’ proceeds to declaim 
a love passage from Euripides’. 

Aristophanes naturally took the conservative side on this 
question. He recognised in Aeschylus a representative of the 
valour, honour, and simplicity of the old Athenians of Marathon 
and Salamis; while he regarded Euripides as a type of the 
loquacity and unprincipled dexterity of the new generation. 
Hence he loses no opportunity of exalting the former and 
depreciating the latter. His estimate of Euripides, it must be 
admitted, is manifestly unjust; but no critic, on the other hand, 
has ever shown a more genuine appreciation of all the nobler 
qualities of Aeschylus. While gently ridiculing his occasional 
obscurity and bombast, he seizes with instinctive insight upon 
the essential qualities of his poetry—its moral grandeur and 
loftiness of purpose. He feels, more especially, the magnificence 
and inspiration of his choral odes, calls him ‘ Bacchic king,’ and 
confesses that he is far the greatest lyric poet that Greece has 
yet produced ’®. 

In the course of the fourth century the current of popular 
taste set decidedly in the new direction, and Aeschylus went 
still further out of fashion. It is true that he was still regarded, 
along with Sophocles and Euripides, as one of the three great 
tragic poets of Greece. His statue was erected in the theatre, 


1 Aristoph. Nub. 1364-1376. KadALoTa pEhyn Ton|cavTe TH Ere vuvi. | 
2 Aristoph. Ran, 1252-1259 gpov- Oaupdtw yap éywy’ bam | wépiperat more 
Titev yap éywy’ exw | tiv? dpa pew —rodrov | tov Baxxeiov dvacra. 
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along with theirs, and laws were passed to ensure the pre- 
servation of his works in their integrity’, But his plays were 
seldom acted upon the stage; Sophocles and Euripides became 
the favourites with theatrical audiences*. They, too, were the 
poets whom every one was expected to read and to know, and 
it is their works which are quoted by the orators as authorities 
on questions of morals and religion*. In the case of Aeschylus, 
the length of his choral odes, and the simplicity of his plots, 
were distasteful to an age which had begun to regard the 
chorus as an excrescence, and which was accustomed to the 
more complex interests of the later drama. 

Nothing shows more clearly the neglect into which Aeschylus 
had fallen than the indifference with which he is treated in the 
Poetics. Throughout this treatise the standards of dramatic 
When Aris- 
totle is discussing the proper management of the chorus, he 
compares the practice of these two poets, but says nothing 
When speaking of the delineation of 


writing are supplied by Sophocles and Euripides. 


about Aeschylus ‘*. 
character, he censures the realism of Euripides and praises 
the idealism of Sophocles, but leaves Aeschylus out of the 
More remarkable still is the omission of any 
In fact, the 
His merit 


comparison °. 
reference to the trilogic form of composition. 
allusions to Aeschylus are few and unimportant’. 


and diminution of the choral part, are 
mentioned. (2) c. 16 the recognition 
scene in the Choephori by means of 


1 Plut. X Orat. p. 841 F. 
2 Allusions to reproductions of his 
plays are rarely to be met with after the 


fifth century. I have only been able to 
find a single instance, viz. Alciphron, 


Epist, 3. 48 ds ydp évixa .. . Tods 
Aioxvdov Tporopnovs. 
3 Dem. Fals. Leg. § 247. Aeschin. 


Timarch. § 151. Plut. X Orat. p. 
849 A, where Satyrus, wishing to test 
the elocutionary powers of Demosthenes, 
asks him to repeat a speech ‘out of 
Sophocles or Euripides.’ 

e Bostic, 1S. 

5 Ibid. cc. 3, 15, and 25. 

6 The direct references to Aeschylus 
in the Poetics are five in number. (1) 
c. 4 his introduction of a second actor, 


a ‘syllogism’ is cited as an example 
of the second-best kind of recognition. 
(3) c. 18 he is praised for avoiding 7d 
moAvpvéov in his treatment of the Niobe 
legend. (4) c. 18 his opsides and 
IIpoundeds are censured as teparwbes. 
(5) c. 22 one of his verses is cited, to 
show how it was improved upon by 
Euripides. 

In addition to these references it is 
probable that Aristotle had Aeschylus 
in his mind in two other passages, (1) 
c. 5 where he remarks that the early 
tragedies were unlimited in point of 
time. (2) c. 6 where he says that the 
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in introducing a second actor, and in expanding the dialogue, 
is fully recognised, but that is all. He seems to have been 
regarded by Aristotle as a poet of great historical importance 
in the development of tragedy, but as one who was now 
antiquated. Aristotle’s attention was concentrated mainly on 
his analysis of plots, and his classification ‘of recognitions, 
complications, and revolutions; and for such investigations 
there was little material to be found in Aeschylus. 

During the later period of Greek civilisation Aeschylus never 
acquired the same popularity as his two rivals, though he still 
continued to be read by educated people’. Here and there, it is 
true, individual critics show a just estimate of his greatness. 
Some of the epigrams in the Anthology speak of him with 
enthusiasm’. Dion Chrysostomus, too, in his interesting com- 
parison of the three tragic poets, though he gives the palm to 
Sophocles, evidently prefers Aeschylus to Euripides. He 
appreciates the splendour and loftiness of his conceptions, and 
his dignified picture of the heroic age; and as for the artless 
improbability of his plots, he considers this defect to be of 
little moment, since every drama must contain much that is 
impossible*. But the writer of the Life probably expresses 
the current opinion with more accuracy. While admitting that 
it was a sign of extraordinary greatness to have raised tragedy 
from the level it had reached under Phrynichus to the level 
which it attained in the hands of Aeschylus, he complains of 
the paucity of ‘sententious maxims’ and ‘pathetic touches’ in 


older tragic poets were more excellent in 
diction and the delineation of character 


8 Dion Chrysostom Or. 52 # Te yap 
Tov AiaxvAov peyadoppootyn Kai Td 


than in the construction of plots. 

1 Cp. the comparative scantiness of 
the quotations from his plays. The frag- 
ments of Aeschylus are far less in bulk 
than those of Sophocles or Euripides. 

? E.g. Anthol. Pal. 7. 39 6 tpayiedv 
puvnpa kat dppudeccar dodnv | rupywoas 
ortBaph mpwros év evenin. Ibid. 7. 411 
6 pr opedevTa xaptgas | ypaupata, xe- 
pdppw & ola Karapdémeva .. . & ordpa 
mavrov | befidv, apxaiwy Hobad Tis Au- 
Oéov, 


dpxaiov, Ett 5¢ 7d avOades THs Siavotas 
Kal ppdcews, mpérovra epaivero Tpaywdia 
kat Tots TadaLois HOcot TOY Hpwwy, ovdev 
émBeBovrcupevoy ovde atwyvtdrov ovdse 
tamevov , . . 6 8 AicxvadAos (unlike 
Euripides) dmAd@s eionyaye tov xopov 
(in the Philoctetes), 8 7@ mayti rpay- 
KwTEpov Kal GmAovGTEpoy.. . Kal yap ei 
pev éd0vavTo maoas diapevyew tds dAo- 
yias &v rais tpaypdias, icws dv eye 
Adyov pynde TovTo rapanéppar- 
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the dramas of the latter, criticises his style as ‘rude and 
unpolished,’ and considers his excellence to lie mainly in 
‘splendid detached passages,’ and in the ‘wonder and terror’ 
which he excites’, Quintilian, in the same way, speaks of the 
‘roughness and inelegance’ of his compositions, and regards 
him as altogether inferior to Sophocles and Euripides *. 


1 Vita Aesch. pp. 4-7 (Dindf.) 8:6 
éxdoyal pev map avT®@ TH KaTacKeup dia- 
pépovtm maprodr\dAar Gy ebpeeiev, yvOpat 
be 7 ovpndberat 7) GAAO Tt TOV Suvapevow 
eis Saxpua ayayeiv ov mavy, ais Te yap 
mM. >, ~ ’ X a 
opeot Kat Tots wvOots mpds ExTAnéiv TEpa- 


TwEn UGAXov 7) mpds anaTHY KEeXpyTaL. 

2 Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 66 ‘rudis in 
plerisque et incompositus . . . longe 
clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles 
atque Euripides.’ 


CHAPTER UITE 


SOPHOCLES. 


$3.) iiss Liye. 


SopHoc.es was born in the autumn of 497, twenty-eight years 


after Aeschylus’. 


His father Sophillus, though not of aristo- 


cratic descent, was a rich man, his wealth being derived from 


the ownership of slaves employed in various manufactures’. 
The deme to which the family belonged was Colonus, a village 


to the north-west of Athens, and about a mile distant from the 


city %. 


1 He died in 406-405, aged ninety- 
one (Marmor Par. ep. 64). Asthe Frogs 
was produced in January of 405, and 
was composed after the death of Scpho- 
cles, he must have died not later than 
the autumn of 406. Hence he cannot 
have been born later than the autumn of 
497- 

Diod. Sic. 13. 103 agrees with the 
Marble as to the date of his death, but 
puts his age at ninety, perhaps merely 
using round numbers for ninety-one. 
Suidas (v. SopoxAjs) also puts his age 
at ninety, but gives an obviously in- 
correct date for his birth (488-487 
Be@)). 

The Vita Soph. (p. 2 Dindf.) says he 
was born in 495-494, but adds incorrectly 
that he was seventeen years younger 
than Aeschylus, and twenty-four years 
older than Euripides, Hence itsauthority 
is not of much value. It also says (p. 3) 


It was here that Sophocles passed his boyhood; and 


that he was elected general seven years 
before the Peloponnesian War, when 
sixty years old (other readings are sixty- 
five and sixty-nine). If we adopt the 
reading sixty, and count from the seventh 
year before the war (i.e. 437 B.C.), we 
may bring this statement of the Life 
into harmony with the Marble. 

The assertion of Lucian (Macrob. e. 
24) that he was ninety-five at the time 
of his death, and of Val. Max. (8.7.12) 
that he was nearly a hundred, are plainly 
exaggerations. 

2 Aristoxenus described him as réxrwv 
7) xaAnevs, Istrus as paxapotoids, the 
truth being, as the biographer con- 
jectures, that he possessed slaves em- 
ployed in these trades (Vit. Soph. p.1). 
kor the same reason the father of 
Demosthenes was called payaporoids, 
the father of Isocrates avAomotds. 

$ Vit. Soph. p.1. Suidas, v. SopoxAjs. 
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the affection with which he always continued to regard his early 
home finds beautiful expression in the Oedipus Coloneus, the 
latest of his tragedies, in which he dwells with tender recol- 
lection upon the charms of that ‘white Colonus,’ where the 
nightingale ever sings in the green glades amid the ivy and the 
vine, where the narcissus and the golden crocus bloom, and 
where the sleepless fountains of Cephisus wander over the 
swelling bosom of the land}. 

He was educated with great care, according to the old 
Greek system, in which music, dancing, and gymnastic training 
played an important part. His instructor was Lamprus, a cele- 
brated musician of the period, and a supporter of the antique 
and dignified style of music, as opposed to the more florid 
manner which was then being introduced®. In these various 
exercises Sophocles displayed his pre-eminence from the very 
first; and the beauty of his form and his skill in dancing and 
in music were so conspicuous, that when, after the defeat of the 
Persians, a chorus of boys was chosen to sing a paean round 
the trophy of victory, he was selected to lead the chorus, and 
to play the accompaniment on the harp *. 

Tradition says that he ‘learnt tragedy from Aeschylus *’ ; 
but as there is no trace of any personal relationship between 
the two poets, it is probable that the phrase refers merely to 
that general influence which Aeschylus would naturally exert 
over his successors. Nothing further is known about the life 
of Sophocles till the occasion of his first appearance as a tragic 
poet in 468. He was then twenty-eight years of age, and 


2 Vit. Soph. p. I Kad@s 7’ éraidevOn 
Kal érpadn év evmopia. Ibid. p. 2 dcem0- 
vi0n 8 év maot Kal wept madalorpay Kat 
povoixny, éf adv aupotépwy eaTepavwOn 

. . €50dxOn 5& THY povotKiy Tapa 


Corp. Ins. Att. 1.237. Cic. Fin. 5. 3 
‘Coloneus ille locus cuius incola Sopho- 
cles.’ Istrus said he was a native of 
Phlius (Vit. Soph.),a curious mistake, 
which some explain as due to a mis- 


understanding of a line in Dioscorides’ 
epigram on Sophocles (Anthol. Pal. 
7. 37 Os pe Tov ex bdodvTOs); others 
suppose a copyist’s error for Phlya, the 
Attic deme, where Sophocles’ father 
may have had property. 

1 Oed. Col. 668-693. 


Adumpw. Athen. p. 20 jv Kal dpx7- 
oriciy Sedidaypuevos Kal povorkijy mapa 
Adprpw. For Lamprus cp. Plut. Mus. 
Gy Nie 

3 Vit. Soph. p. 2. Athen. p. 20. 

* Vit. Soph. p. 2 map’ Aicxtaw de rijv 
Tpaywolay Euade. 
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Aeschylus, now in the height of his reputation, was one of .his 
competitors. According to the usual story, the contest which 
ensued was a remarkable one. It is said that the excitement 
and partisanship among the audience reached such a pitch of 
violence, that Apsephion, the archon, instead of appointing the 
judges by lot in the usual manner, ordered the ten generals, 
one of whom was Cimon, to act as jury in their place, and that 
they awarded the prize to Sophocles’, As to the victory of 
Sophocles there is no doubt. But the circumstances by which 
it is said to have been attended are so full of inherent improba- 
bility, that it is difficult to regard them as anything but a fiction, 
invented by later biographers, in order to give point and signifi- 
cance to the first encounter between two great poets’, 

After his first victory in 468 the career of Sophocles as 
a tragic poet was one of continuous success. He retained his 


productive powers in full perfection long beyond the span. 


usually allotted to mankind, and continued for about sixty years 
to write and produce tragedies in which no signs of failing 
genius could be detected*. Like Aeschylus he appears to 
have exhibited, on the average, every alternate year, and was 
generally first in the competitions, winning eighteen victories 
at the City Dionysia, besides several other victories at the less 


important Lenaea*, Even when he failed to obtain the first 


1 Plut. Cimon, c. 8. Marmor Par. 
ep. 56. 

2 The story is improbable for two 
reasons ; (1) if this was the first appear- 
ance of Sophocles, why should there be 
this excitement and partisanship in the 
case of a new and unknown poet? 
(2) The City Dionysia being a great 
religious festival, of which the procedure 
was carefully regulated, it is question- 
able whether any archon would have 
ventured, on his own responsibility, to 
disregard established custom in this 
flagrant manner. 

The chronological objections are not 
of much value, because (1) though 
Plutarch gives the story immediately 
after his account of Cimon’s conquest 


of Scyrus, he does not imply that these 
events occurred in the same year, (2) 
the date of the conquest of Scyrus is 
quite uncertain. 

8 The Oedipus Coloneus, one of his 
greatest tragedies, was written shortly 
before his death. Argum, I. Oed. Col. 
Val. Max. 8, 7. 2. 

4 As he wrote over a hundred dramas, 
and would exhibit four at each City 
Dionysia, and probably three at each 
Lenaea (Attic Theatre, p. 38), he must 
have taken part in about thirty com- 
petitions in the course of his career, 
That he won eighteen victories at the 
City Dionysia is proved by a recently 
discovered inscription (Corp. Ins. Att, 
977 a. Sopoxdns ATIII), as well as by 
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prize, he was never placed lower than second in the list!. The 
most surprising of his defeats was that by Philocles, on the 
occasion of his production of the Oedipus Tyrannus”. But it 
is possible that in this contest Philocles was competing, not 
with his own tragedies, but with those of his uncle Aeschylus ; 
and in this case the failure of Sophocles would be less inex- 
plicable. The total number of his plays is given variously by 
the ancient authorities as 104, 123, and 130% The first of 
these numbers, however, appears to be too small, since the 
titles of more than 110 dramas have been preserved even to the 
present day *. 

Few poets have lived through a more eventful period of 
history than Sophocles. His career coincided almost exactly 
with the rise, the maturity, and the downfall of the Athenian 
Empire. As a boy he was present at the rejoicings for the 
great victories of Salamis and Plataea, and witnessed the sub- 
sequent expansion of his country’s power. His manhood was 
passed during that golden age of Attic history, the age of 
Pericles, in which Athens reached the summit of her glory and 
Yet he lived long enough after this to behold the 
miserable collapse of the Sicilian expedition, and the wreck 
of Athenian aspirations; and his death occurred only a few 
months before the final catastrophe of Aegospotami. 

In many of the events of this great period he took a personal 


influence. 


the testimony of Diod. Sic. 13. 103. 
The Life gives his victories as twenty, 
and Suidas (v. SopoxAjs) as twenty-four: 
but these numbers probably include 
victories at the Lenaea. In addition to 
his success in 468 he is known to have 
won the first place in 438 (Argum. Eur. 
Alc.), and in 409 (Argum. Soph. Phil.), 
and to have been second in 431 (Argum. 
Eur. Med.). 

1 Vita Soph. p. 3 Dindf. 

2 Argum. Oed. Tyr. Aristid. 2, p. 334 
Dindf. 

8 Vita Soph. p. 6 éer 5¢ Spapara, ds 
gnow ’Apioropayns, éxardv téccapa (v.1. 
éxarov TptaKovTa), ToUTaY be vevdbevTat 


dexdenra., Suidas (v. SopoxAgs), edi5afe 
52 Spdpara pry’ (i.e. 123), ds 5é TWvEs, 
kal moAA@ mAciw. If in the Life we 
read zpidxovra, and alter dexdenta to 
émta, we get 123 confessedly genuine 
dramas, and can’so bring the Life into 
harmony with Suidas. But the numbers, 
in cases of this kind, are of rather un- 


certain value. 
4 See Appendix II for the list of his 


plays. The number comes to about 
115, but some of these are not quite 
certain, and others, such as Telephus 
and the Mysians, may have been double 
titles for the same play. 
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share, though at the same time, as his friend Ion of Chios 
confesses, he showed no particular aptitude for political life’. 
Yet he was twice elected general—the highest office which an 
Athenian could hold. The first occasion was in 440, when he 
was sent along with Pericles to suppress the revolt in Samos’, 
and was laughingly rebuked by the latter for his apparent care- 
lessness in the discharge of his duties*. At a later period he 
again served as general with Nicias, but though first in point 
of seniority, was content to occupy a subordinate position, 
remarking that, if he was oldest in years, Nicias was oldest in 
experience‘. In addition to his military commands he was also 
appointed treasurer of the tribute in 436, and acted as ambas- 
sador on several occasions®. Possibly he may have held other 
offices of which no record has been preserved. But the suppo- 
sition that he was the Sophocles who served on the Committee 
of Ten, and took part in the establishment of the Four 
Hundred, is more than doubtful °. 

In spite, however, of his connexion with public affairs, there 
is no trace of the statesman in the writings of Sophocles; and 
the serene idealism of his tragedy is never ruffled by the intru- 
sion of contemporary politics. It would be impossible, in any 
of his extant dramas, to point to a single passage which can be 
regarded as a direct allusion to passing events. The maxims 
concerning government which he occasionally enunciates are of 


5 Corp. Ins, Att. 1. 237 SlopoxA[H]s 
Kodw[v7Gev ‘EAAnvotapias Fv]. Vita 
Soph. p. 1 «at év modcreig kal év mpec- 


1 Athen. p. 603 (quoting from Ion’s 
"Emdnptac), rd wév Tor ToALTLKA OTE Gopds 
ovTE pexThpios HV, GAN’ ws dy Tis eis TAY 


xpnoTav “A@nvaiwr. 

2 Vita Soph. p. 3. Argum. Soph. Ant. 
Strabo 14, p. 638 C. Schol. Aristid. 3, 
p- 485 (Dindf.). Suidas, v. MéArooos. 
Athen. p. 603. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 
696. 

8 Plut. Pericles, c. 8 wal more tov 
Zopordr€ous, bre avatparnyav éfémdrevoe 
HET avTovU, maida Kaddv émavécavtos, ov 
pévov, Epn, Tas Xeipas, ® Topderes, Set 
Kadapas éxewv Tov otparnydv, adAA Kal 
tas Owes. So Val. Max, 4. 3. I. 

4 Plut, Nicias, c. 15. 


Belas éénracero. 

§ This Sophocles, who was one of the 
mpdBovrAn in 411, defended his conduct 
in establishing the Four Hundred by 
saying it was the best course under the 
circumstances (Aristot. Rhet. 3. 15). 
He was probably the same as the 
Sophocles who appeared in the law- 
courts as advocate of Kuctemon (Aristot. 
Rhet. 1, 14), and who is mentioned by 
Xenophon as one of the Thirty Tyrants 
(Hell. 2. 3. 2). 
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the most general description. Hence it is vain to discuss the 
question of his political opinions, or to endeavour to ascertain 
whether he welcomed or regretted the great movements of the 
time, such as the growth of the democracy, and the imperial 
policy of Pericles. Even if he held decided views on these 
subjects, there are now no means of discovering them. 

Besides the offices already mentioned, Sophocles also appears 
to have discharged certain priestly functions in connexion with 
the worship of Asclepius'; and the paean which he composed 
in honour of this deity was very famous in antiquity, and con- 
tinued to be sung at Athens as late as the third century a.p.? 
He was also priest of Alcon, the Attic hero, and companion of 
Asclepius ; and after his death a statue of Alcon was erected by 
one of his sons*. Whence it is a plausible conjecture that this 
worship of Alcon and Asclepius was an old hereditary cultus in 
the family. 

The reverence with which he treated the traditional religion 
of the Greeks is proved, not only by the above facts, but also 
by the general tenor of his dramas; and the scholiast describes 
him as ‘the most god-fearing of mankind*.’ Popular super- 
stition loved to regard him as a special favourite of heaven, and 
to invest his life and character with a sort of religious glamour. 
He was supposed to have ‘entertained’ Asclepius in his own 
house—a supposition which may perhaps have arisen from 
some passage in the paean, in which with a poet’s fancy he 
represented the god as appearing visibly before him. However 
this may be, after his death the Athenians worshipped him as 
a hero, under the title of ‘the Entertainer,’ and built a shrine 
in his honour, where they offered yearly sacrifices®. They also 


1 Marinus, vita Procli, c. 29 oixlav... bd "lop&vros rou viod perd riy TeAeuTHY. 


yeitova pv ovcay Tov and Sopokdéovs 
émipavovs ’AokAnmetov. 

2 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. 3. 17 (p. 96 
Kayser) 6 maidv 6 rod Yopoxdeous, dv 
*"AOnvnot TO AckAnm®@ adovoiv, Lucian, 
Encom. Demosth. c. 27. 

3 Vita Soph. p. 3 éoxe 52 wal rH Tov 
“Adxwvos fepwotvnv, ds Hpws qv pera 
*AokAnmod mapa Xeipwrt Tpapels, ipuv Geis 


If idpuvGeis, as some suggest, refers to 
Sophocles, it must denote a statue of 
Sophocles as priest of Alcon. But more 
probably it refers to Alcon himself. 

4 Schol. Soph. El. 831 sal yap efs jv 
Tav beooceBeaTaTwv, 

5 Etym, Mag. v. Aefiov. Plut Nam. 
c. 4. Philostrat. Imag. 13. Vita Soph, 
p- 6. 
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ascribed to him the power of charming baneful winds into 
stillness}, and told several stories of his close connexion with 
the gods. Thus when a golden crown had been stolen from 
the temple of Hercules, the place of its concealment was 
revealed to him in a vision?. And when he died, and the 
Athenians were unable to bury him in his ancestral tomb 
outside the city, because of the presence of the Spartan army, 
the god Dionysus appeared in person to Lysander, and charged 
him to give permission for the burial *. 

Sophocles was married to a wife named Nicostrata, by whom 
he became the father of Iophon*. Somewhat late in life he 
formed a connexion with a certain Theoris, a woman of Sicyon, 
by whom he had a son called Ariston®. Three other sons are 
mentioned by name, but nothing is known about them®. It is 
also said that in extreme old age he fell into the clutches of 
the courtesan Archippe’, whom he made the heiress of his 


1 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. 8. 7 (p. 313 
Kayser). 

2 Vita Soph. p. 4. Cic. de Divin. c. 
25, who says it was a golden bowl that 
was stolen. 

3 VitaSoph. p.5. Paus. 1. 21.2. Un- 
fortunately for the credit of this story 
Lysander was commanding the fleet 
when Sophocles died, and the blockade 
of Athens did not begin till the year 
after his death, i.e. in 405. 

4 Suidas, v. "Iopav. 

5 Td. lec. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 78. 
Athen. p. 592 75) yépwv ay %pac0n 
Ocwpidos rijs Eraipas. This Ariston had 
a son called Sophocles, a celebrated 
tragic poet of the fourth century (Suidas 
Vv. ZopoxAyns. Argum, 2Oed. Col, Vita 
Soph, p. 4). 

The very existence of Theoris and 
Ariston has been called in question by 
certain critics on the ground that the 
younger Sophocles, the tragic poet, was 
the son of Iophon (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 
672—report of the rayia trav adda 
Gedy for 376-375 B.C.—ZopoxdAfs “Io- 
pavros éx Koda[vod avéOnne . . .] révbe 
«.7.X.). But all that is proved by this 


inscription is that Iophon also had a son 
called Sophocles, There was nothing 
to prevent Ariston calling his own son 
by the same name. That the younger 
Sophocles who wrote the tragedies was 
son of Ariston and grandson of Theoris 
appears to be certain from the testi- 
monies cited above. In the case of 
a highly successful poet (he won seven 
victories according to Suidas, and twelve 
according to Diod. Sic. 14. 53), whose 
name would often occur in the didas- 
caliae, it is most improbable that all 
the authorities should have made the 
same mistake about his parentage. 

One of the more ingenious of the 
ancient commentators detected a re- 
ference to Theoris in a tragic ode of 


Sophocles beginning $iAn yap % Oewpis 


(Athen, p. 592). Here @ewpis probably 
= Baxxn (Hesych. v. Oewpides). But the 
foolishness of this inference is no argu- 
ment against the existence of Theoris. 

6 Theirnames were Leosthenes, Steph- 
anus, and Menecleides (Suidas, v. Sopo- 
kAjs). Their mother’s name is not 
mentioned, 

7 Athen. p, 592. Smicrines, the former 
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property; but this statement, which depends on very dubious 
authority, is discredited by the fact that it was not permissible 
in law for an Athenian to disinherit his children. 

No incident in the career of Sophocles is more widely cele- 
brated than the charge supposed to have been brought against 
him in his old age by his son Iophon. It is said that Iophon 
was jealous of the favour which he showed towards his illegiti- 
mate offspring, and accused him of mental incapacity, in order 
to get the administration of his property taken out of his hands. 
Sophocles, to prove his sanity, proceeded to recite a portion of 
the Oedipus Coloneus, which he had recently composed. The 
jury, struck with admiration, acquitted him on the spot. 

This story is so striking and picturesque, that every one would 
wish to believe in its authenticity. But the evidence against it 
is too strong to be resisted. In the first place there is a con- 
siderable discrepancy as to the nature of the charge, According 
to some accounts it was merely an informal complaint before 
the ‘clansmen’; according to others it was a regular prose- 
cution in the law courts*. Then again, the testimony of con- 
temporary authors is inconsistent with the supposition that 
the last years of Sophocles were clouded by legal disputes with 
his son Iophon. Phrynichus, the comic poet, describes him 
as a ‘fortunate man, who died happily, after encountering no 
evil’; and Aristophanes tells us that he continued, as long 
as he lived, to assist his son Iophon in the composition of 
his tragedies*. Moreover Iophon, in the inscription which he 
placed upon his father’s tomb, mentioned as one of his greatest 


KadovvTa T@ TaTpt: the other authorities 
describe it as an ordinary mapavotas dix. 
There are also some furtherdiscrepancies 
in the different accounts. According to 
Plutarch only the lyric in’ praise of 


lover of Archippe, on hearing of her 
connexion with the aged Sophocles, is 
said to have remarked, womep ai yAavxes 
émt trapwy xabnra. The whole story 
comes from Hegesander, an anecdote- 


collector of the third century B.c., and 
probably originated in the common habit 
of applying current witticisms to in- 
dividual cases. 

1 Vita Soph. p. 4. Plut. An Seni, &c. 
c. 3. Cic. de Senect. c. 7. Lucian, 
Macrob. c. 24. 

2 The Life says mpds robs pparopas éy- 


Athens was recited (Oed. Col. 668 foll.) ; 
the others say he ‘read the Oedipus 
Coloneus.’ Again, according to the 
Life, the charge was brought by Iophon ; 
according to Plutarch and Cicero, by 
‘his sons.’ 

3 Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2, 
p: 592. Aristoph. Ran. 73-79. 
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achievements the fact that he had written the Oedipus Coloneus 
when he was nearly a hundred years old’. But if the story of 
the prosecution were true, he would hardly have gone out of 
his way, in writing his father’s epitaph, to refer to that identical 
tragedy by which his charge had been refuted. 

The whole narrative, therefore, is apparently devoid of 
foundation?, Some critics suggest that it was derived from 
a scene in an old comedy, in which Sophocles and his son were 
exhibited in contention’. Perhaps, however, the key to its 
origin may be found in that passage of the Life, which states 
that Sophocles, in one of his dramas, introduced Iophon 
accusing him of madness before the clansmen‘. It is possible 
that this drama was the Oedipus Coloneus, and that the violent 
scene between Polyneices and Oedipus was taken by some 
ancient grammarian to represent the relationship between 
Sophocles and his own son, and so gave rise to the story. about 
the trial. If this was the origin of the fiction, it would account 
for the manner in which the Oedipus Coloneus is invariably 
mixed up with it. At first sight the above explanation may 
appear far-fetched and improbable; but it is not inconsistent 
with the practice of the ancient biographers, as we shall see 
later on in the case of Euripides, the story of whose career has 
been diversified in more than one place by incidents derived 
from his own tragedies °. 

As the poet Phrynichus truly observed, Sophocles was one 
of the most fortunate of mankind, not only on account of his 


DO Via le laixs Sun reas 

2 The statement in Aristot. Rhet. 3. 
15 has sometimes been cited in support 
of the story (@AAos tpémos ds éorly 
Gpaprnua 7) drvxnya 7} dvaykaiov, ofov 
Soporrjs epy tpévew, ovx ds 6 da- 
Badrwy épn, iva Sox yépwr, GAr’ ef 
dvayrns’ ob yap Exdvre evar abr@ ern 
éydonxovra). Probably the Sophocles 
here meant is the tragic poet, since it is 
unlikely that two people of the same 
name should have lived to such a great 
age. But the reference can hardly be 
to the prosecution brought by Iophon, 


If Iophon had been charging his father 
with dotage, the very Jast accusation he 
would think of making would be to 
charge him with trying to appear older 
and more feeble than he really was. 

3 See Prof. Jebb’s Introd. to Oed. Col. 
p. xii. 

* Vita Soph. p. 4 nai more év Spdpare 
cionyaye Toy “lopavra ait pOovodyta 
kat mpds rods pparopas éyxadodvta TO 
maTpt ws ind ynpws TapadppovodvTe .. . 
kai réTe Tov Oidimoda napayvavat. 

5 See below, p. 211. 
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poetic fame, but also because of the serene prosperity of his 
life’. He is described as a man of tranquil and contented 
temperament; and the well-known story in Plato represents 
him as rejoicing in his old age at having escaped from the 
tyranny of sensual passions*. The same calmness of dis- 
position rendered him averse to change, and he never left 
Athens, though frequently invited to do so by foreign princes *. 
The generosity of his mind, and his freedom from all petty 
feelings of jealousy, are exemplified in the Frogs, where he 
concedes the supremacy to Aeschylus without a murmur‘. As 
to his relations with Euripides very little is known. Several 
anecdotes, mostly of a puerile nature, were retailed by later 
writers, implying the existence of a certain mean rivalry 
between the two poets®. But these stories possess no historical 
value ; and the admiration which he felt for the genius of 
Euripides was manifested, after the latter’s death, by his 
appearing in the theatre, along with his actors and chorus, 
in the garb of mourning’. 

Owing to the charm of his character he was universally 


* Aristoph. Ran. 786-790. 
5 Mutual accusations of_ plagiarism 


1 Mdxap Sopoxdéns, ds woddv xpdvov 
Biods | dnéOavev, eddaipov avijp Kal 


defids, | ToAAaS mornoas Kal Kadds Tpa- 
yvilas’ | kadds 5 éreAedTya ovdey vmo- 
peivas xaxdv (Meineke, Frag. Com, 
Graec. 2, p. 592). 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 82 6 8 evxoAos pev 
&v048’, evxodos 5 éxe?, Plat.Rep.p.329C 
wat Sh Kal Sopoxrc’ more 7H mointh 
napeyevopnv épwrapévy ind Tivos, Tis, 
pn, & Sopsxrcis, Exes mpos Tappodiona ; 
gre ofés re ef yuvarkl ovyyiyvecdar; Kat 
bs, edpnhper, Ep, & dvOpwre* dopevéorara 
pévro aitd dnépuyov, bonep AvTTaVTS. 
awa Kal dypiov deandrnv dnopuyav. In 
regard to sensual pleasures. Sophocles 
appears to have been much the same as 
the ordinary Greeks of his time. Cp. 
Plut. Pericles c. 10. Athen. pp. 582, 
592, 598, 603, 604. 

3 Vita Soph. p. 3 Dindf. Cp. frag. 
848 oiko péve det Tov Karas evdai- 


pova, 


(Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1), witticisms on 
each other’s love affairs (Athen. pp. 567 
and 604, both from Hieronymus of 
Rhodes), sarcasms on each other’s habits 
(Johan. Damascen. in Gaisford’s Stob. 
Flor. 2, Append. p. 75). 

That the two poets occasionally bor- 
rowed verses from one another is proved 
by the citations of Clemens Alex. 
(Strom. 6. 2), as well as by passages in 
the extant dramas (compare Soph. 
Trach. 1101-1104 with Eur. Herc, Fur. 
1353-1357; Soph. Trach. 416 with 
Eur. Suppl. 567; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1524 
foll. with Eur. Phoen: 1758 foll.). But 
such imitations are a sign of friendship 
rather than of hostility. Philostratus 
of Alexandria wrote a book mept 77s Tow 
Yopoxd€ovs #donjs (Euseb. Praecep, 
Ey. 10. p. 465 D). 

6 Vita Eur, 
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beloved'. In society, as Ion of Chios relates, he was always 
witty and agreeable; and the friendliness of his disposition 
caused him to found a sort of literary club at Athens®, An 
interesting picture of his manners in ordinary life has been 
preserved in an extract from the Memoirs of Ion. The passage 
contains an account of a banquet held in Chios, at which 
Sophocles was present; and describes, among other things, 
a literary discussion with a certain schoolmaster, who had 
objected to the propriety of the epithet ‘purple,’ as applied to 
cheeks; and whom Sophocles playfully refuted by quoting 
the analogy of phrases such as ‘golden-haired’ and ‘rosy- 
fingered,’ which would appear equally unsuitable if taken in 
too literal a sense’. 

Sophocles died in the autumn of 406, when more than ninety 
years of age‘. All that is known concerning the manner of his 
death is the statement of his contemporary Phrynichus, that 
he was fortunate in death, as he had been fortunate in life’ 
The inventiveness of later ages produced various anecdotes on 
the subject. Some said he was choked by eating grapes sent 
him by the actor Callippides at the time of the Anthesteria ; 
others said that, when reading the Antigone aloud, he killed 
himself by trying to deliver a long sentence without taking 


1 Vita Soph. p. 3 sal amdds eimetv 
Tod HOovs Tooa’Tn yeyove xdpis WaTE 
mavrn Kal mpos amdvrav avrov oTéepye- 
cba, 

2 Athen. p. 604 To.atra woAAA Beas 
édeyé TE Kal Erpnocer, OTe Tivol 7) Tpacoo. 
Vita Soph. p. 3 rais 5 Movoas Oiacov 
ée& Tav mTemaidevpevoy ouvayaryely. 
Possibly he numbered among his friend$ 
the historian Herodotus, who is known 
to have visited Athens (Herod. 5. 77). 
At any rate he copies Herodotus in at 
least three places (Antig. 905-911, Oed. 
Col. 337-341, frag. 432). There is 
nothing, however, to show that the 
verses of Sophocles beginning ’AQidiy 
‘Hpoddtw revfev SopoxdrAys éréwy dy | 
net’ ént mevrqKovra, (Plut. An Seni, c. 3) 
were addressed to the historian, 


The suggestion that Sophocles made 
the acquaintance of Herodotus at Samos, 
while general in 440, will not bear 
examination. Herodotus is said to have 
retired to Samos on the accession of the 
tyrant Lygdamis to power in Halicar- 
nassus, but to have returned before his 
fall (Suidas, v. ‘Hpddoros), As Halicar- 
nassus was joined to the Athenian con- 
federacy in 454 (Corp. Ins. Att. 1, 96), 
his sojourn in Samos must have been 
before that date. 

3 Athen. p. 603 foll. 

4 Marmor Par. ep. 64. Arg. 3, Oed. 
Col. Diod. Sic. 13. 103. See above, 
p. 126, note 1. 

5 Karas 8 éreretrno’ ovdty tropelvas 
kaxdv, Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2, 
Pp. 592. 
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breath; others again ascribed his death to excessive joy at 
the success of his Antigone in the competition. But these 
stories hardly need refutation. He was buried, as already 
Stated, in the family tomb on the way to Deceleia, about a mile 
from Athens, and over his tomb the figure of a siren was 
erected *. 

Two portraits of Sophocles are known to have existed in 
ancient times—the painting in the Stoa, in which he was repre- 
sented as playing the harp, and which was probably the work 
of the fifth century; and the bronze statue erected in the 
theatre towards the close of the fourth®, In modern times 
several busts have been discovered, and also a_ splendid 
marble statue (fig. 5), now in the Lateran Museum‘, The 
statue is said by experts to exhibit the characteristics of the 
age of Alexander the Great, and may possibly be an original 
work of that period, or may be copied from the bronze 
likeness in the theatre. It is a magnificent work of art, and 
though somewhat idealised, after the fashion of the time, 
probably represents the features of the poet with general 
fidelity’. The beauty of the face and figure, the graceful 
dignity of the posture, and the serene yet masterful character 
of the expression, correspond exactly with what wé should 
expect to find in a likeness of Sophocles®. 


§ 2. Improvements in Tragedy. 


The rise of Sophocles brings us to the third great epoch in 
the development of Greek tragedy. Nearly a hundred years 
had passed since the first hints and suggestions of a drama had 


éxeivor dmodiddvtes THv idiay poppy 


1 Vita Soph. p. 5 Dindf. On these 


stories it is sufficient to remark that no 
grapes would be obtainable in February, 
the time of the Anthesteria; and that 
the Antigone was one of his earlier 
productions. 

%.Thid. p. 5. 

8 Tbid. p. 2. Plut. X Orat. p. 841 F. 

4 Baumeister’s Denkmiler, 3. p. 1685. 

5 Cp. Aristot. Poet. c. 15 Set pipel- 
cOa Tovs ayadods cikovoypdpous* Kai yap 


dpotovs moodvTes KadXious ypapovaty. 

6 As regards his personal beauty cp. 
the story that he was chosen on this 
account to lead the paean in honour of 
Salamis (Athen. p. 20). Cp. also the 
inscription on his tomb (Vita Soph. p. 6) 
Kpimtw TodEe Tapw TopokAH mpwrea 
AaBévra | rH TpayKen TEXYD, TXTHA TO 
cep drarov. 
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been thrown out by Thespis. In more recent times the broad 
outline had been designed on a scale of daring magnificence by 
Aeschylus. It was reserved for Sophocles to bring to perfec- 
tion the labours of his predecessors, and by expanding what 
was defective, and pruning what was luxuriant, to harmonise 
the different parts into a complete and artistic whole. His 
greatness consisted, not so much in the discovery of new forms, 
as in the development of the old; and in pure creative power 
he may perhaps seem inferior to Aeschylus. But though his 
various improvements, if regarded individually, were less radical 
and drastic in kind, yet their cumulative effect was such as to 
give a new character to tragedy; and if any of his extant 
dramas are compared with plays such as the Persae and the 
Septem, which were produced before his influence had begun 
to be felt, the contrast is so striking that they almost seem to 
belong to a different species of composition. 

As regards the form of tragedy, the principal novelty intro- 
duced by Sophocles was the addition of a third actor’. This 
innovation completed the process which had been begun by 
Aeschylus, and finally put an end to the long contest for 
supremacy between the actors and the chorus. Even in 
Aeschylus the importance of the choral part had been greatly 
diminished. As long, however, as there were only two actors, 
it was impossible that both of them should be always present 
upon the stage simultaneously ; and the chorus was still com- 
pelled to take a considerable share in the carrying on of the 
dialogue. But by the introduction of a third actor this difficulty 
was removed, and the dramatist was enabled for the first time 
to confine the dialogue more exclusively to the stage. As 
a consequence, the chorus lost more and more of its signifi- 
cance; the old conversations between actor and chorus tended 
to disappear, and the choral odes were treated as so many 
resting-places in the progress of the action. On the other 
hand, the dialogue, or the dramatic element in the play, was 
not only extended in size, but its interest was intensified by 


} Aristot. Poet.c. 4. Diog. Laert. 3.56. Suidas, v. SoponAjjs. Vita Soph. p. 2. 
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greater complexity in the incidents, and by a more varied play 
of character ; and the attention of the audience was henceforth 
absorbed by the events upon the stage. 

The numerous opportunities for dramatic effect, which were 
afforded by the employment of a third actor, and by the con- 
sequent increase in the number of the characters, may be 
clearly seen in the existing plays of Sophocles. Aeschylus, 
it is true, had already adopted the innovation in his latest 
tragedies, but hardly used it to the full extent of its possibilities. 
Sophocles was the first to perceive the powerful results which 
might be obtained by the employment of three actors simul- 
taneously. One or two examples will illustrate this point. If 
we compare the scene in the Choephori, where the news of the 
supposed death of Orestes is brought to Clytaemnestra, with 
the similar scene in the Electra, the difference is at once 
apparent. In the Choephori, the sole persons present are 
Clytaemnestra and the bringer of the message; and the dia- 
logue which ensues, though impressive from its very simplicity, 
is of one uniform tone throughout’. In the Electra, on the 
other hand, when the messenger arrives, both Electra and 
Clytaemnestra are standing before the palace gates, and the 
varied emotions with which they receive the tidings, and the 
contrast between the abject despair of Electra, and the transient 
remorse and subsequent exultation of Clytaemnestra, produce 
one of the finest effects in the play ?. 

Another scene of the same kind, and one of even greater 
power, is to be found in the Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus and 
his wife Jocasta are listening to the story of the messenger 
from Corinth. Oedipus, hearing for the first time of his expo- 
sure on Cithaeron, is filled with joyful anticipations at the 
prospect of finding his parents. In the meantime, as the tale 
proceeds, Jocasta, who is standing by his side, gradually realises 
the appalling truth that Oedipus is her son. A more thrilling 
situation it would be impossible to conceive. Each fresh answer 
of the messenger, while it kindles the delusive hopes of Oedipus, 


1 Aesch. Choeph. 668 foll. 2 Soph. El. 660 foll. 
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plunges Jocasta into a deeper abyss of agony ; until at length, 
after a fruitless appeal to her husband, she rushes from the 
stage in desperation’. 

Another important change, also due to Sophocles, was the 
abandonment of the trilogic system of composition *, Sophocles, 
like the other poets, when competing at the City Dionysia, was 
bound by custom to exhibit four plays in succession®. But 
instead of combining them into a single whole, he preferred 
to treat them as separate works of art*, One reason for the 
change may have been connected with the innovations already 
described. An average play of Sophocles, with its extended 
dialogue and elaborated plot, was far longer and more full of 
incident than an average play of Aeschylus; and it may have 
been felt that a trilogy composed of dramas of this type would 
be too vast and unwieldy an undertaking, and would stretch 


the capacity of the legends beyond their natural limits. 


Another 


motive may have been difference of religious sentiment. The 
principal purpose of the Aeschylean trilogy was to exemplify, 


1 Soph. Oed. Tyr. 984 foll. 

2 Suidas (v. ZopoxAfjs), cat adros Apte 
Tov Spada mpos Spada dywvitecOa, dAAa 
pt) Terpadoyiav (MSS. orparodoyetaba 
or orparodoyiav). The original authority 
from which Suidas is transcribing 
apparently meant that Sophocles, while 
exhibiting four plays at each festival 
like his rivals, ceased to compose tetra- 
logies, i,e. ceased to combine the groups 
of plays into a single whole. But 
Suidas may possibly have misunder- 
stood his meaning, and supposed that 
Sophocles introduced the practice of 
competing with single plays. His 
language (Spayua mpos dpaya dywviferac) 
rather supports this view. 

Such confusions are not uncommon 
in Suidas, and may occasionally be 
detected, when his original sources of 
information happen to be _ preserved. 
Cp. the passage in Diog. Laert. 4. 20, 
where it is said that Polemon the philo- 
sopher was a great admirer of Sophocles, 
and especially in those parts where, 


according to Phrynichus, he was ‘not 
sweet or diluted wine, but Pramnian.’ 
From this source Suidas (v. tadxuros 
oivos) derives his absurd statement that 
Polemon himself was ov -yAvéis 008 
tmdxuTos GAAA Tpapvios. 

8 That Aeschylus and Euripides 
exhibited groups of four plays at the 
City Dionysia is proved by several 
didascaliae (see Attic Theatre, p. 16 
foll.). No similar record has been 
preserved in the case of Sophocles. But 
it is obvious that he must have produced 
the same number of plays as his rivals, 
That this was the invariable custom is 
demonstrated by the evidence of in- 
numerable inscriptions concerning dra- 
matic contests. 

* There is no trace of a trilogy to be 
found in any of the extant plays and 
fragments of Sophocles. The Oedipus 
Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, and Anti- 
gone were composed at different times, 
and are quite independent of one 
another. 
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in successive dramas, the transmission of hereditary guilt; but 
as this doctrine was brought into far less prominence by 
Sophocles, a special form was-no longer needed to enforce it. 

The chief cause, however, which induced him to discard the 
trilogy, was in all probability the desire for simplicity and 
completeness of form, His artistic feeling rejected the notion 
of a drama which depended for its proper understanding upon 
something which preceded or came after. At the same time 
itis perhaps a matter for regret that he should have abandoned 
the old form altogether. The trilogy might have been employed 
by Sophocles, at any rate occasionally, in a manner which, 
though different from that of Aeschylus, would have been no 
less effective. To a poet who possessed so deep an insight into 
human nature, it might have afforded, with its extended range 
of time, a splendid opportunity for delineating the gradual 
development of character. But these and other possible ad- 
vantages were sacrificed for the sake of artistic unity and 
perfection. 

While the form of the drama was being modified in these 
various ways, a transformation of even greater importance was 
effected in its inner spirit and significance. Stated in general 
terms, the aim of Sophocles was to humanise tragedy, and to 
bring it down to a more earthly level from the supernatural 
region in which it had previously moved, without at the same 
time impairing its ideal splendour. This purpose he has accom- 
plished with perfect skill, and its effect is everywhere visible in 
the changed tone which pervades his dramas. The sublime and 
awe-inspiring grandeur of Aeschylus is replaced by a certain 
indefinable grace and beauty. The great problems of religion 
and morals no longer overshadow the human interest of the 
story. Not that they are lost sight of altogether; but instead 
of that predominance which Aeschylus had given them, they 
form rather, in Sophocles, the background of the picture, against 
which the human figures stand out in sharp and conspicuous 
outline. The nature of man, and his various passions and 
struggles, become for the first time the main object of atten- 
tion in the tragic drama. The characters are transformed in 
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a corresponding fashion. They resemble the heroic figures of 
Homer, rather than the rugged and Titanic beings whom 
Aeschylus ‘loved to paint. While retaining the grace and 
strength of the old race of heroes, they come nearer to human 
beings in their emotions and weaknesses. Their language, too, 
is changed; it is no longer the grand and superhuman diction 
of Aeschylean tragedy, but a form of speech in which strength 
and beauty, simplicity and elevation, are skilfully combined. 

Such then was the general character of the alterations 
introduced by Sophocles. Many other novelties of minor 
significance, concerning merely the production and external 
appearance of tragedy, were also ascribed to him. Owing to 
the deficiency of his voice, he was unable to follow the practice 
of the older poets, and to act the leading part in his own plays; 
and though sometimes appearing in a subordinate capacity, as 
a dancer or a harpist, he never came forward as a regular 
actor’, But he continued, like the other dramatists of the fifth 
century, to be his own stage-manager, and doubtless helped 
to regulate the outward character of Greek tragedy, following 
on the lines laid down by Aeschylus. He appears to have been 
mainly instrumental in the development of painted scenery, 
if he was not its actual inventor*. He raised the number of 
the chorus from twelve to fifteen—a change of which the exact 
significance is not explained, but which must have led to certain 
modifications in the style of the dancing*®. He was also the 
first to employ Phrygian music in tragedy, and to introduce 
the bent staff which was carried by the more dignified charac- 
ters, and the white shoe which was occasionally worn by actors 
and chorus‘. These various innovations, though not of much 
importance in themselves, are at any rate a proof of the interest 
which he took in the external features of the drama. 

? Vita Soph. p. 2. He took part in 2 See the Attic Theatre, p. 170. 
a ball-playing scene in the Nausicaa, 8 Vita Soph. p. 2 Dindf. 


and played the harp in the Thamyras 4 Ibid. pp. 2 & 8. 
(Athen. p. 20. Eustath. Od. p. 1553). 
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§ 3. Selection and Treatment of Plots. 


In choosing subjects for representation upon the stage 
Sophocles made no attempt,to imitate the historical experi- 
ments of his predecessors, but kept strictly within the limits 
of mythical tradition. The themes which he found most con- 
genial to his taste were those supplied by the old epic poems, 
and no less than fifty-three of his plays are taken from the 
Theban or from the Trojan Cycle’. In his preference for 
this special branch of mythology he follows the example of 
Aeschylus, from whom, however, he frequently diverges in his 
other tragedies. Thus he neglects almost entirely the varied 
series of Dionysiac myths, the original fountain of the tragic 
drama, which had provided Aeschylus with several of his best 
plays. On the other hand he opens out many original sources of 
his own. He takes peculiar pleasure in celebrating the legends 
of his native country, which Aeschylus had passed over, such 
as the stories of Theseus and Phaedra, of Ion, Tereus, and 
Procris. He also draws far more copiously from the rich 
stream of Argive and Argonautic mythology; and the adven- 
tures of Perseus, the sufferings of Tyro, the cruelty and 
punishment of Phineus, and the murderous feud between 
Atreus and Thyestes, supply him with various new materials’. 

On comparing his selection ot subjects from a general point 
of view with that of Aeschylus, the main difference will be 
found to consist in his avoidance of the supernatural, and in 
his preference for the more purely human. In accordance with 
the changed tone of his tragedy he rejects those primitive and 
mysterious legends, in which the gods were the chief agents, 
and in which the genius of Aeschylus delighted. A few of his 
plays, it is true, such as the Niobe, the Thamyras, and the 
Triptolemus, deal with this type of myth; but these were 
probably youthful productions, written under the influence of 
the older poet’. 

1 Cp. Athen. p. 277 Exaupe 5 6 Zopo- in A eee Fen fae 


KAS TO ETD KVKAY. 
the Triptolemus was produced about 


2 See the list of Sophoclean plays 
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To consider next the structural arrangement of the plots. 
In the case of Sophocles it is no longer possible, owing to the 
absence of materials, to trace the gradual development of his 
dramatic style. The seven extant tragedies all belong to the 
period of his maturity, are constructed on much the same lines, 
and exhibit his art in its full perfection. But it is probable 
that he began his theatrical career by imitating the simple plots 
of Aeschylus, just as he imitated his language and his choice 
of subjects’. Hence if any of his youthful plays had been 
preserved, they would most likely have been found to display 
the usual characteristics of the Aeschylean drama—paucity of 
action and incident, and abundance of narrative and exposition. 
Some traces of this early manner may perhaps be detected in 
the fragments of the lost plays. In the Lemnians, for example, 
he is said to have given a description of all the Argonautic 
heroes, following the precedent of Aeschylus in the Cabiri’. 
In the Triptolemus, again, one of the scenes appears to have 
borne a considerable resemblance to the Prometheus Vinctus 
of Aeschylus, Demeter, in the course of the play, sends forth 
her son Triptolemus to distribute the gifts of corn among 
mankind, and before he sets out, informs him in a long narra- 
tive of the various countries he must traverse, and of the 
adventures he must encounter. Her speech, of which many 
fragments have been preserved, recalls, in style and copious- 
ness, the account of the wanderings of Io in the Prometheus ; 
and it is a significant fact that the phrase with which Demeter 
prefaces her description—‘engrave my words on the tablet ot 
thy mind’—is the identical phrase used by Prometheus in his 
address to Io’. 


But whatever may have been the character of the early works 


145 years before the death of Alexander, 
i.e, in 468 B.c. Even if this date is 
not exactly correct, at any rate it is 
fairly certain that the Triptolemus was 
an early play. That the Thamyras was 
among the earlier dramas is rendered 
probable by the fact that Sophocles 
played the harp in it (Athen. p. 20). 


* On his imitation of the language of 
Aeschylus, at the commencement of his 
career, see his own remarks in Plut. 
Prof. Virt. c. 7. 

? Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 303. 

8 Frag. 540 6és 3 év gpevds 5éAToLot 
Tovs éuods Adyous. Cp. frags. 541 and 
547, with Nauck’s comments. 
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of Sophocles, when we come to his later tragedies, the advance 
in point of structure is very noticeable. His plots, as there 
developed, hold a position intermediate between the simplicity 
of Aeschylus, and the intricacy and complexity of the moderns, 
The action, compared with that in Aeschylus, is richer and 
more varied. The legends are expanded and developed by 
the addition of numerous details, and while the general outline 
remains intact, the picture is filled in with a brilliant series 
of fresh incidents and unexpected turns, such as we find in 
a modern tragedy. But there is this important difference. In 
modern dramas one of the main sources of interest is the feeling 
of curiosity as to the ultimate issue of the plot. The aim of 
the dramatist is to stimulate this feeling, and to keep the 
audience on the alert, by concealing the issue as long as 
possible, and by holding out the prospect of various alternative 
solutions. Sophocles makes no attempt to excite an interest 
of this kind. He leaves us in very little doubt as to what the 
conclusion will be, or as to the manner in which it will be 
reached. He prefers to take the audience into his confidence 
from the very first, and to inform them of the general course 
of events, so that they may concentrate their attention on the 
development of character and on the ethical significance of the 
action. His main concern is to bring into the clearest light 
the passions of the human beings whose fate he is relating, 
and the pathos of the situation in which they are placed, 
His plots are constructed from this point of view. The novel 
incidents and sudden reverses with which he diversifies the 
action are introduced, not to puzzle the spectators, but to draw 
forth every variety of emotion from his characters, and to 
exhibit them in the most diverse positions, 

This difference of method will be more clearly understood 
if we cite a few examples. Fortunately it so happens that 
among the surviving plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles there 
are two which deal with the same legend—the return of Orestes 
and his vengeance on Clytaemnestra; and the subject has also 
been dramatised in modern times by Alfieri and by Voltaire. 
A comparison of these four tragedies—the Choephori of 
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Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Orestes of Alfieri 
and of Voltaire—will illustrate the character of the Sophoclean 
plot, and the points in which it differs from that of Aeschylus 
on the one hand, and that of modern tragedy on the other. 

The plot of the Choephori is as follows. Orestes first returns 
to Argos, and makes himself known to Electra and her maiden 
companions. Then for nearly half the play there is no fresh 
incident, beyond the mutual exhortations of brother and sister. 
Then Orestes withdraws, and after returning in the disguise 
of a Phocian stranger, beguiles Clytaemnestra with a false 
story about his own death, and is received into the palace. 
Meanwhile the nurse is sent to fetch Aegisthus, who is absent. 
Aegisthus arrives, enters the palace, and is slain by Orestes. 
Clytaemnestra comes rushing out, followed by her son, and 
a brief dialogue ensues. She is then led away to death; 
and shortly afterwards the palace doors are thrown open, and 
Orestes is seen standing beside the dead bodies of his mother 
and Aegisthus. 

This simple story has been enriched by Sophocles with 
a multitude of fresh incidents and situations, which throw 
a varied light upon the character of the leading agents. Two 
new personages are introduced—the old retainer, whose recog- 
nition gives occasion to a touching little scene, in which the 
more affectionate side of Electra’s nature is beautifully portrayed ; 
and Chrysothemis, whose timidity serves as a perpetual foil 
to her sister’s heroic courage. Again, the simple device by 
which, in the Choephori, Orestes gains admittance to the palace, 
is expanded by Sophocles into three scenes of great brilliance 
and power. First there is the story of Orestes’ death, which, 
while it fills Clytaemnestra with triumph, plunges Electra into 
despair. Then Chrysothemis, radiant with delight, unfolds 
her new hopes to her sister, only to find that they are ground- 
less. Finally Orestes enters, disguised as a stranger, and 
delivers the funeral urn to Electra, who abandons herself to 
an agony of grief, but whose sorrow is suddenly turned to joy, 
when her brother, smitten with compassion, at length reveals 
his identity. A further addition made by Sophocles is the 
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controversy between mother and daughter, in which Electra’s 
fiery impetuosity finds a vent. By such devices the uniform 
sombreness of the older tragedy is converted into a varied 
picture of human life, in which conflicting passions and 
emotions succeed one another in rapid alternation. But there 
is no uncertainty as to the end. So far is Sophocles from 
desiring to mystify his audience, that he takes special care 
in the opening scene to prepare them for that which is to 
follow, and inserts, in the conversation between Orestes 
and the retainer, a succinct statement of the future course 
of events. 

When we turn to the tragedies of Alfieri and Voltaire, the 
case is very different. Here the result remains in doubt to the 
very last, and the curiosity of the audience grows stronger 
and stronger as the action advances. Orestes, as in the old 
Greek dramas, gains a footing in Argos by means of a false 
story concerning his own death. But Aegisthus soon begins 
to conceive doubts as to the truth of the story; and the greater 
part of the two plays is taken up with the manceuvres, counter- 
manceuvres, suspicions, and intrigues of Aegisthus, Orestes, 
and their respective adherents. Then again, the attitude of 
Clytaemnestra imparts a further element of uncertainty. Both 
in Voltaire and in Alfieri she soon ascertains the truth about 
Orestes; and her mind is torn with conflicting emotions— 
affection for her son, love for Aegisthus, remorse for her crime, 
and fear for her husband’s safety. It is impossible to say what 
course she will take ; and it is hard to believe that Orestes, seeing 
her half-penitent condition, will venture to exact full vengeance 
for her ancient guilt. All these circumstances keep the specta- 
tor in suspense until the fifth act, when affairs reach a crisis. 
Aegisthus finally discovers the truth, and Orestes is led off to 
execution by the guards. All now seems over, and it appears as 
though a novel turn was to be given to the old legend. Suddenly, 
however, everything comes right again. The citizens of Argos 
break out into rebellion and rescue Orestes, who rushes back 
to the palace and slays Aegisthus. Clytaemnestra, in trying 
to protect her husband, is unwittingly killed by her son, who 
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thus escapes the guilt of intentional matricide, while acting in 
accordance with legendary tradition. 

These two plays have no claim to be included among the 
best productions of the modern drama. In many respects their 
workmanship is crude; and the sudden revolt and accidental 
slaughter with which they terminate are clumsy devices, little 
superior to the ‘deus ex machina’ of the ancients, Their 
interest lies rather in the contrast they afford with the play of 
Sophocles, In the Greek tragedy the plot is entirely subordi- 
nate to the display of character and passion; the spectator is 
undistracted by fears about the issue. In the modern versions 
he is uncertain from the beginning whether Orestes will accom- 
plish his purpose, or perish in the attempt; and his doubts are 
not resolved till the very end of the play. 

We have seen, in the course of the preceding description, that 
the point which distinguishes the plots of Sophocles from those 
of Aeschylus is the greater richness and variety of the contents. 
But this use of more abundant materials is not accompanied by 
any loss of simplicity in the general design. On the contrary, 
the plays of Sophocles are remarkable, even among Greek 
tragedies, for singleness of purpose, and for the artistic unity 
of the structure. The various component elements are arranged 
and adjusted in such a manner, as to converge harmoniously 
in the same direction, and to concentrate the attention of 
the audience from first to last upon a single object, The 
action revolves round one great central figure, and one great 
moral principle, to which everything else is subordinated. The 
lesser characters are only so far developed as to throw the 
leading personage into greater prominence; and no side issues 
are allowed to obscure and overshadow the ruling motive of 
the play, Take, for example, the tragedy which we have just 
been considering, the Electra, The variety of the details has 
already been pointed out; but the unity of the main design is 
no less conspicuous. The action is inspired by one sole pur- 
pose—the execution of righteous vengeance upon Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra. One figure, that of Electra, engrosses the 
attention, and all else is made subservient to the delineation of 
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her character. The other personages come and go: she alone 
occupies the stage throughout; and the various passions of her 
nature—scorn, anger, despair, love, devotion—are called forth 
in succession by the changing circumstances of the drama. 
Such is the general character of the Sophoclean tragedy; and 
although, in one or two plays, such as the Trachiniae and the 
Philoctetes, this quality is less prominent, and our sympathies 
are more widely diffused, yet in all those dramas which are 
generally regarded as the most perfect specimens of his art, 
the concentration of the interest is the most conspicuous feature. 
If attempted by an inferior poet it might lead to coldness and 
monotony; but in Sophocles it leaves an impression of unap- 
proachable grandeur, like the effect produced by some master- 
piece of antique sculpture. 

The plausibility and verisimilitude of the Sophoclean plots 
are no less worthy of admiration. The various scenes and 
incidents are linked together with an ease and smoothness 
and apparent facility which are apt to deceive the reader, and to 
cause him to overlook the art and skill displayed in the con- 
struction. The course of events is always natural and straight- 
forward, and nothing occurs without adequate reason. Special 
care is taken to account for the entrances and exits of the 
characters, and there are none of those motiveless arrivals and 
departures which give an air of unreality to so many stage per- 
formances. Forced and violent situations, in which probability 
is sacrificed to dramatic effect, are also rigorously avoided. 
The termination, too, as a rule, is the obvious and inevitable 
result of the preceding incidents ; and it is only in the Philoctetes 
that affairs have been allowed to fall into such a state of 
entanglement that divine intervention becomes necessary. 

This accuracy of detail is not, however, pursued with pedantic 
exaggeration by Sophocles; his scrupulosity is confined to 
those events which take place in the presence of the spectators. 
As for the incidents which precede the commencement of the 
drama, he allows himself considerable latitude, and accepts 
the extravagances of the old legends with frank acquiescence. 
The story of Oedipus, for example,.if examined by the light of 
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reason, is a clear impossibility. Sophocles makes no attempt 
to remove the difficulty; he takes the fable as it stands. But 
when the action once begins, the succession of incidents is 
manipulated with so much plausibility, that few spectators would 
ever bethink themselves of the antecedent improbabilities. In 
this respect he shows greater discrimination than modern 
imitators, such as Dryden and Voltaire, who endeavour to 
explain and rationalise the whole myth, but whose efforts only 
serve to call the reader’s attention to difficulties which he might 
have otherwise overlooked. 

Further than this, even in the course of the action Sophocles 
claims for himself equal freedom as regards events which are 
transacted at a distance from the stage, and are only made 
known to the audience by description. In the Trachiniae he 
represents a journey of two days as being performed in as many 
hours; and in the Antigone he makes Creon, contrary to all 
probability, finish the burial of Polyneices before he hastens to 
the rescue of the heroine. Such violations of strict accuracy, 
being removed from the actual sight of the spectators, were 
justly regarded by him as of minor consequence. 

It has already been pointed out that the addition of a third 
actor naturally led to greater liveliness and vivacity in the 
dialogue; and that the lengthy half-epic narratives, which 
abound in Aeschylus, became comparatively infrequent. But 
the descriptive element was never entirely eliminated, either by 
Sophocles or by the later Greek tragedy, owing to its popu- 
larity with Greek audiences. It begins, however, in Sophocles 
to acquire a settled character, and to be confined to the formal 
speeches of the messenger, in which the catastrophe is reported 
at length. Set orations of this kind are to be found in four 
of his plays—the Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, 
and Trachiniae. In the other three, where their introduction 
was impossible owing to the nature of the plot, their place is 
taken by casual narratives in the old style’. The delight with 
which such speeches were received in the theatre may be illus- 


* Aj. 284-330, 748-783. Phil. 260-316, 343-390, 603-621. El. 680-763. 
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trated by the example of the Electra—a play in which there is 
no real necessity for a descriptive oration. But Sophocles appa- 
rently felt that it was necessary to provide one, and found his 
opportunity in the fictitious death of Orestes, the announcement 
of whose fate is expanded into a minute and detailed story, 
which far exceeds the dramatic requirements of the situation}, 

The critics generally observe that in the plays of Sophocles 
there is less spectacular effect than in the plays of Aeschylus; 
and the statement as a whole is no doubt correct, Sophocles 
appeals more frequently to the mind than to the eye, and prefers 
the subtle delineation of character to the production of impressive 
spectacles. At the same time his mastery of stage effect has 
produced many thrilling situations, such as the discovery of the 
body of Clytaemnestra by Aegisthus?. And throughout his 
plays the mere grouping of the figures is often contrived in 
a way which shows the greatest plastic genius. To take a 
single example—the scene at the end of the Ajax. In the 
centre lies the dead body of the hero; beside it kneel the 
silent figures of his wife and son; to right and left stand 
Teucer and Menelaus, inflamed with anger, and disputing with 
threatening gestures as to the disposal of the body. The 
arrangement of this scene—with the carefully studied balance 
of the different parts, and the contrast between the stillness of 
the central group and the violent agitation of the two com- 
batants—displays all the symmetry and effectiveness of an 
ancient bas-relief. 


§ 4. The Chorus. 


The seven plays of Sophocles, as we have just seen, belong 
to that later epoch in the history of Greek tragedy, when it had 
begun to assume a fixed and conventional shape, and when 
the period of growth and experiment had been succeeded by 
a period of maturity and established rule. Hence their structure, 
when compared with that of the Aeschylean plays, is much 
more uniform and consistent; and this difference is especially 


1 El. 680-763. 2 Thid. 1458-1478, 
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noticeable in the treatment of the chorus. In Aeschylus the 
chorus is still a flexible institution, varying in character 
according to the requirements of the composition. In Sophocles 
its position has become fixed and permanent, and it continually 
reappears in the same stereotyped form. It may be interesting, 
therefore, to consider in detail the place which the chorus holds 
in the dramas of Sophocles, since it is generally admitted that, 
in all which concerns construction and arrangement, these 
dramas represent the ancient tragedy in its highest perfection. 

In Sophocles, then, the chorus is not only much curtailed, 
as regards the actual length of its part, but it is also finally 
excluded from any real share in the action. Though usually 
connected, by ties of friendship or dependence, with the leading 
characters, it no longer feels that its own fortunes are at stake, 
nor does it personally interfere in the course of events. It is 
true that in the Oedipus Coloneus it steps out of its usual 
role, and tries to prevent the brutality of Creon; and in the 
Philoctetes it helps to carry out the frauds of Odysseus. But 
these exhibitions of activity are so slight and transient as 
hardly to affect the general statement, that the chorus in 
Sophocles is not an effective agent in the plot. Its position is 
that of a witness, sympathetic in temper, but undisturbed by 
anxiety for its own fate. 

For these reasons there is less individuality in the Sopho- 
clean chorus than in that of Aeschylus. Its utterances are 
characterised by cool and sober reflexion, rather than by 
violent personal passion. It never indulges in frantic outbursts 
of terror, as in the Septem; or in ejaculations of extreme 
despair, as in the Persae; or of malignant revenge, as in the 
Eumenides. Even when compared with those later choruses 
of Aeschylus, which approximate most nearly to the Sopho- 
clean type, it displays less depth of emotion and sympathy; 
and the lamentations of the Theban elders in the Oedipus are 
but a faint reflexion of the lamentations of the Argive elders in 
the Agamemnon. The chorus, as it figures in Sophocles, has 
been removed to a calmer region; it stands aloof from ‘the 
storm and stress of the action, and assumes the office of an 
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impartial mediator, holding the balance between the various 
contending forces. 

When we consider more closely the functions of this later 
chorus, it will be seen that it appears under a double aspect, 
and performs a double part. Its character in the dialogue, 
where it takes the place of a regular actor, is very different 
from its character in the choral odes. Some traces of this 
variety of treatment are already to be found in Aeschylus; but 
in Sophocles the distinction is more clearly emphasised, and 
appears to have been introduced with more deliberate purpose. 
The office of the Sophoclean chorus, when sharing in the dia- 
logue, is to represent the ordinary mass of human beings, as 
opposed to the heroic figures upon the stage. There is nothing 
ideal in its character; it exhibits both the foibles and the 
excellencies of an average crowd of respectable citizens. It 
shows no special penetration or insight in its view of events, 
but is deceived; like every one else, by the pretended repentance 
of Ajax, and approves of the fatal project of Deianeira’. It is 
not always averse to fraud, even of a base kind; and after par- 
ticipating in the deception practised upon Philoctetes, urges 
Neoptolemus to the commission of still further treachery’, As 
a rule, however, it is pious and god-fearing; pronounces 
moderation and reverence for the gods to be the chief source of 
happiness; and draws lessons of wisdom from the pride and 
insolence of Creon®’. It is also loyal to its leaders, and ever 
ready to sympathise with what is great and noble. Still it is 
prevented from giving full expression to its better feelings by 
excessive caution and timidity. Its respect for established 
authority is unbounded. It hesitates to commiserate with 
Electra, till assured of the king’s absence‘; and though ap- 
proving of Antigone’s action in its heart, is silent through 
fear’. It discourages all resistance to the law, even in the 
noblest cause, and is ‘not so foolish as to wish to die’ for the 
sake of an idea*’. Such heroism may ‘deserve a certain praise, 


1 Aj. 693 foll. Trach. 588-589. * El. 310-314. 
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but rulers must be obeyed’.’ It is irresolute and wavering in 
its views, easily led away by the last speaker, and incapable 
of any strong and fixed opinion. Its great desire is to make 
things. smooth, to effect a compromise, and to reconcile 
opposing powers; and its favourite maxims are that ‘there is 
much to be said on both sides,’ and that ‘each may learn 
a great deal from the other.’ 

But when the actors have retired from the stage, and the 
chorus is left alone to its meditations, it soars to a much higher 
level, and speaks in a very different strain. Its vision is no 
longer confined and limited by what is close at hand. Beyond 
the confusion and turmoil of passing events it sees clearly into 
the great problems of the drama, and divesting its mind of all 
petty considerations, judges things by the light of the eternal 
laws of justice and religion. It then becomes, as it were, the 
mouthpiece of the poet, and reveals the moral of the play. There 
is a scene in the Electra which places this distinction in the 
clearest light. Electra, reduced to despair by the news of 
Orestes’’death, proposes to her sister that they should avenge 
their father’s murder with their own hands. Chrysothemis 
is appalled by the suggestion, prefers safety to glory, and 
implores Electra to submit to what is inevitable. The chorus 
at first join in her entreaties, and point out that prudence and 
caution are the greatest of blessings*. But when the sisters 
are gone, they change their tone in the ode which follows, 
upbraiding Chrysothemis for her neglect of her father’s 
memory, and applauding Electra for her faithfulness and self- 
devotion, and for her reverence towards the mighty laws of 
heaven *. 

As the dramatic side of tragedy continued, during the 
course of the fifth century, to expand and develop, the re- 
tention of the old choral element began to present increasing 


1 Ant. 872-874. 724-725 dvat, o€ 7° eixds, ef te Kalprov 
? El. 369-371 pndey mpds dpyiy mpds A€yer, | uadelv, oé 7’ ad TOUS: cd ydp 
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difficulties. No Greek poet has solved these difficulties with 
such perfect skill as Sophocles. The chorus in his dramas is 
blended so artistically with the other portions, that it adds to 
the beauty of the whole, without impairing the tragic interest. 
During the dialogue it acts as a foil to the heroic figures 
upon the stage, accentuating their grandeur by its own feeble- 
ness and indecision. In the pauses of the action its grave 
and solemn strains, intervening between scenes of violence and 
passion, afford a welcome resting-place to the mind; and while 
limited in length, so as not to interrupt the progress of events, 
shed a sort of lyrical splendour over the whole tragedy. 
Aristotle, referring to this subject in the Poetics, has one 
remark which calls for explanation. He declares that the 
chorus ought to ‘form part of the whole, and to join in the 
action, as in Sophocles, and not as in Euripides'.’ Now it 
is hardly true to say that the chorus of Sophocles takes any 
practical share in the action. It never plays a part at all 
comparable to its part in the Supplices or in the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus. But such active participation in the events of 
the drama was altogether antiquated in the time of Aristotle, 
and lay beyond the range of his speculations. All that he 
apparently meant by ‘joining in the action’ was that the choral 
odes should refer to the subject of the plot, and should not be 
mere digressions?, From this point of view his description 
of the Sophoclean chorus is perfectly accurate. The odes of 
Sophocles all relate to the subject of the drama. In general 
they consist of reflexions and meditations suggested by the 
recent events*. Sometimes, again, they are prayers for help, 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18 nat Tov xopdv dpavros AyaOwvos Tov ToLovTov. Else- 
32 éva def jmoAaBeiy Tav tmoxpit@y, kat where, too, he describes the chorus as 
pdprov eivas Tod GAov, Kai cvvaywvitecda —_an interested witness, which sympathises, 
ph donep Eipinidn adn’ Gonep Sopoxdci, _ but never interferes (Probl. 6. 19 éore 

2 That this was his meaning is proved ydp 6 xopds xndevTijs dmpaxtos, etvo.ay 
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or descriptions of preceding circumstances’, Sometimes the 
reference is less direct, as in the Antigone, where the heroine 
is to be buried alive, and the chorus recall similar cases of 
immurement from the old legends* But though the connexion 
varies in point of closeness, it is always obvious and intelli- 
gible. 

§ 5. Zhe Characters. 

The change which was effected by Sophocles in the general 
scope and purpose of Greek tragedy has already been de- 
scribed. Under his guidance the centre of interest was 
transferred from the problems of religion to the problems of 
human nature itself; and the structure of the plot and the 
arrangement of the scenes were made subservient to one main 
In the painting of 
human character the supremacy of Sophocles has been gener- 


object—the representation of character. 


ally admitted by ancient as well as modern critics. In some 
respects, indeed, he falls short of his two great rivals. The 
extremes of passionate emotion—the frenzy of a Cassandra, 
and the jealous fury of a Medea—are depicted with greater 
power by Aeschylus and Euripides. But in subtlety and deli- 
cacy of portraiture, in keen analysis of motive, and in depth of 
insight into the complex recesses of the human heart, it would 
be difficult to find his rival. The fineness of his touch was the 
admiration of the ancients, and is seen, more especially, in the 
skill and penetration with which he often hits off a character in 
a single line*. His plays abound in those concise and pregnant 
phrases which reveal a man’s soul, as it were, at one glance. 
The force of such expressions can hardly be reproduced in 
a translation; but we may mention, as an example, the scene 
in which the dying Oedipus entrusts his two daughters to 


473 foll. (the malignity of the ancestral 
curse). 

1 e.g. Oed. Col. 1556 foll., Ant. 1115 
foll. (prayers to the gods), Oed. Tyr. 
151 foll. (description of the plague at 
Thebes), Ant. 100 foll. (description of 
the Argive defeat). 


2 Ant. 944 foll. Cp. Oed. Col. 668 


foll., where, when Theseus has granted 
an asylum to Oedipus, the chorus sing 
the praises of Athens, 
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the care of Theseus, and the latter, ‘like a man of noble spirit, 
without making lamentations’ swears to fulfil the charge!. This 
single brief phrase conveys a picture of high-bred courtesy and 
delicate reserve, which no amount of further description could 
improve upon. 

His varied knowledge of the human heart is likewise proved 
by the multiplicity of the types of character which he introduces, 
and by the fecundity with which he creates new and diverse 
figures. It is rare for him to repeat himself, as in the case of 
Chrysothemis and Ismene. In general, even when the same 
hero reappears in different plays, he is depicted in a new 
character, to suit the altered circumstances. Thus Creon, who 
plays a prominent part in three of the extant tragedies, is a 
different man in each of them. In the Oedipus Coloneus he is 
a heartless villain, brutal and deferential by turns, who, when 
his proposals are rejected by Oedipus, reveals the spite and 
malignity of his nature by robbing him of his two daughters. 
Again, in the Antigone, he is a narrow bigot, not destitute of 
good qualities, but wholly wrapt up in strict and formal rules 
of statesmanship. Antigone’s heroic sense of duty is incom- 
prehensible to him. The one idea which possesses his mind 
is the fear of rebellion against the laws, and especially rebellion 
by women ; and sooner than endure to be called ‘weaker than 
a woman’ he will risk the loss of everything. Lastly, in the 
Oedipus Rex he is a person of humane and sympathetic dis- 
position, who replies with quiet dignity to the unjust as: 
persions of Oedipus, and when the catastrophe has fallen, 
betrays no trace of malicious exultation, but does his best to 
alleviate the sufferings of the victim. 

Though human nature is the main subject of interest in 
the dramas of Sophocles, it is human nature in a refined and 
idealised form, equally removed from the excessive grandeur 
of Aeschylus, and from the realism of later poetry. The aim of 
Sophocles, as of the old Greek portrait painters, is to make his 


1 Oed. Col. 1636, 1637 6 8’, ds dvijp ‘Teucer’s description (Aj. 1010) of his 
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copies of mankind ‘like the original, but more beautiful’.’ His 
characters are thoroughly human characters, swayed by the 
ordinary passions and emotions; but a sort of splendour from 
the heroic age hangs over them. They are seen, as it were, 
through a glorious veil of romance and poetry, which beautifies 
their outline, and excludes from view everything which is low 
and despicable. Men of a base disposition are seldom intro- 
duced, though the Creon of the Oedipus Coloneus is an 
exception. But for the most part Sophocles prefers to dwell on 
the brighter side of human nature, and even his bad characters 
have many redeeming features. The vices which they display 
are the vices of a large and open spirit, such as anger, revenge, 
and ambition, rather than the meaner qualities of craft and 
cowardice. The spirit in which he approached the task of 
delineation is best expressed in his own well-known criticism, 
that he ‘drew men as they ought to be, while Euripides drew 
them as they are?.’ 

His leading characters are mostly of a strong and forceful 
type, vehement in passion, and immovable in courage, like 
those of Aeschylus; but with a softer side to their character, 
which brings them nearer to the human level. Conspicuous in 
this class are the heroic maidens, Electra and Antigone. Stern 
devotion to duty is the basis of their character. Where con- 
science and justice are concerned, they are firm and unshaken 
as arock. Electra shows no traces of compunction, even when 
her mother is being slain, but bids Orestes ‘strike again®’ ; 
she would ‘throw the body of Aegisthus to the dogs, the 
only burial he deserves‘.’ Both of them, too, are easily roused 
to indignation, have no tolerance for natures weaker than 
themselves, and pour unmerited scorn and contempt on their 
more timid sisters. But they are capable of tenderness no less 
profound. It was Electra who tended Orestes when he was 


* 1 Aristot. Poet. c. 15 dpuotous moot res ? Aristot. Poet. c. 25 Sopowdjs epy 
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a babe ‘with sweet labour’ even as a mother’; and it ‘is 
Antigone whose nature is ‘to love rather than to hate,’ and who 
gladly sacrifices her life for the sake of her brother?. Ajax is 
another of these strong and resolute characters, whom no 
appeal can soften. Yet even he is touched with compassion 
when he thinks of his parents’ grief, and of the ‘great and 
bitter cries’ which will issue from his mother’s lips, when the 
tidings of his death are brought to Salamis®*. 

Side by side with these powerful and striking personalities 
are a group of gentler beings, whose disposition is more 
yielding and tractable. Such are the timorous but affec- 
tionate Ismene, the tearful Tecmessa, and the dutiful Hyllus. 
Characters of this kind usually play a subordinate part, and 
are introduced as a foil to the strength and vigour of the pro- 
tagonist. But sometimes even the chief personage is of a softer 
type, especially in the later plays, where the colouring becomes 
more human, and less heroic. Philoctetes is an admirable 
specimen. His nature is far from being strong or masterful. 
At first he entreats the chorus to leave him; but afterwards, 
when he sees they are going, falters in his resolution, and 
implores them to stay*. He shows a childish vanity in regard 
to his sufferings; longs to prove to Neoptolemus “how brave 
he had been,’ by showing him the cave where he had lived in 
solitude; and is afflicted by nothing so much as by the news 
that Greece had never heard of his misfortunes’. The attrac- 
tiveness of his character lies, not in its force and power, but in 
its simplicity and open-heartedness. 

Characters from humble life—nurses, watchmen, shepherds, 
and attendants—are freely introduced by Sophocles. His 
idealism, like that of the Greek poets in general, was not of the 
fastidious kind which despises such personages as beneath its 
dignity, and which led Voltaire, in his imitation of the Oedipus, 
to substitute for the two ‘herdsmen’ a ‘favourite’ and a 
‘counsellor.’ But while these humble figures are represented 


1 El. 1143-1148. 4 Phil. 1177-1181. 
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by Sophocles with perfect truthfulness, the portraiture is so 
delicately handled, and the traits of common life are suggested 
with so much reserve, as not to interfere with the graceful 
beauty of the general tone, One of the most interesting speci- 
mens of this class is the watchman in the Antigone, the only 
comic character in Sophocles, and one whose forced and artificial 
humour reminds us of Shakespeare’s clowns’. Another person 
of the same type is the messenger in the Trachiniae, who 
frankly confesses that he has brought. the tidings in order to 
‘gain some advantage for himself,’ and who, with an honest 
bluntness that is impervious to the hints of Lichas, persists in 
revealing the fatal secret, and then consoles himself with the 
reflexion that ‘if his words are unwelcome, he has spoken the 
truth ?.’ 

Female characters are far more prominent in Sophocles than 
in Aeschylus, and play the leading part in three of his extant 
dramas. In fact, his art is nowhere more conspicuously shown 
than in his portraits of women. But while the tenderness, and 
devotion, and heroism of woman’s nature are drawn with the 
deepest sympathy, the more sentimental and passionate side of 
the relationship between the sexes is comparatively ignored. 
Antigone, when led forth to death, while regretting her exclusion 
from the joys of wedlock, shows no sorrow for the loss of her 
lover. Ajax treats Tecmessa with sullen indifference, is merely 
irritated by her anxious solicitude, and in his dying speech, 
while fondly recalling the memory of his father and mother, 
has no thought for the wife he is leaving. Hercules displays 
the same callous disregard for Deianeira. Deianeira herself, 
though her anxiety to regain his love is the motive of the play, 
shows none of the passionate jealousy of a neglected wife, 
but submits to his will in perfect patience, and even welcomes 
home her rival without a murmur, since it is her husband’s 
pleasure. From these examples it would appear that Sophocles 
shared to some extent in the ordinary Attic feeling of the fifth 
century, which regarded the relationship of man and wife, and 
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the whole arrangements concerning marriage, as a matter of 
business, in which sentiment had very little place. 


§ 6. The Language. 


The critic Dionysius, in his treatise on the art of literary 
composition, divides the various kinds of diction into three 
classes—the ‘austere style,’ with its rough force and archaic 
simplicity, the ‘flowery style,’ with its soft and flowing attrac- 
tiveness, and the ‘middle style,’ which comes between the two, 
and unites the excellencies of both, combining smoothness with 
power, and grace with dignity’. This last kind is in his 
opinion the most perfect of all forms of diction, and Sophocles 
its most distinguished exponent among tragic poets®. The 
propriety of the above description, at any rate so far as it 
applies to Sophocles, will hardly be disputed. Indeed, there 
is no Greek poet whose works exhibit in greater perfection the 
peculiar characteristics of the ‘middle style’—the combination 
of supreme beauty of form with masculine strength and energy. 
The pre-eminence of Sophocles in these two points was univer- 
sally recognised by the ancients. The grace and sweetness 
of his language procured for him, among his contemporaries, 
the title of ‘the Bee’; and his lips were said by Aristophanes 
to have been ‘smeared with honey*.’ But the incisive force 
and pungency which accompany this sweetness excited no less 
admiration, and led the comic dramatists to compare his poetry 
to ‘strong Pramnian wine,’ and to suggest that he was ‘helped 
in his compositions by a Molossian hound *.’ 

In one of his recorded utterances Sophocles has given us an 
interesting account of the development of his style. He began, 


1 adornpa, dvOnpd, and xowi dppovia, The Vita (p. 7 Dindf.) says he received 
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he says, by imitating the pomp of Aeschylus. At a later 
period the originality of his own genius asserted itself; but 
the form of diction which he then adopted was disfigured by 
‘harshness and artificiality.’ Finally he succeeded in weeding 
out those defects to which he was naturally prone, and evolved 
a style which he considered the ‘best of all,’ and the ‘most 
suitable for the display of human character’.’ The remaining 
tragedies apparently belong, for the most part, to that final 
period in which he had moulded his style to his own satis- 
faction. No great variety can be observed in the diction; 
and there are no visible traces of his first manner, with its 
Aeschylean pomp and grandeur. But it is still perhaps pos- 
sible, on comparing the earlier with the later plays, to detect 
some symptoms of that harshness and artificiality to which 
he refers. The Antigone, for example, as contrasted with 
the Philoctetes and the Oedipus Coloneus, is less easy, and 
mellow, and spontaneous in its diction; strained and violent 
usages, and artificial involutions of phrase, occur with com- 
parative frequency, and exemplify the vice which Sophocles 
himself censured in his later years*. Hence the Antigone, and 
in the same way the Ajax, should perhaps be assigned to the 
end of the second period, in which his final manner had not yet 
been fully developed. 

Few styles could be more opposed to that of Aeschylus than 
the style of Sophocles in his extant writings. The diction which 
he there employs is conspicuous, above all things, for its pre- 
cision, and accuracy, and self-restraint. The various images, 
metaphors, epithets, and circumlocutions, in which the older 
poet luxuriated, are introduced by him only with a very sparing 
hand. It is true that in this respect he makes a difference 
between the dialogue and the choral odes, in which latter he 
allows a freer rein to his imagination, and his language, in 
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consequence, becomes more gorgeous and exuberant’. Yet 
even here there is a moderation of tone, and a suggestion of 
reserved force, which are the very antithesis of Aeschylean 
profusion. But in the dialogue it is evident that he regarded 
such ornament as mostly out of place, however appropriate it 
might be to picturesque narrative or lyrical passion. He con- 
sidered, as we learn from his own words, that it distracted the 
mind from the main purpose of tragedy—the revelation of human 
character”. Not that even his dialogue can be called thin, or 
bare, or deficient in colour. Epithets and images are introduced, 
on the right occasion, with powerful effect, and their very in- 
frequency gives them additional force. Nor is it true to say, 
with Dionysius, that Sophocles is never redundant, and never 
uses more words than are necessary*. On the contrary he 
shows a certain partiality for pleonastic expressions, when they 
serve to emphasise and intensify the thought. Ajax, for example, 
rushes forth ‘unsummoned and called by no messengers,’ and 
Creon ‘tarries beyond reason more than the fitting time*.’ But 
these redundancies are never introduced without any special 
significance, and merely in order to impart resonance to the 
language. 

Among the other qualities of the Sophoclean style one of 
the most distinctive is the subtlety and intricate delicacy of the 
phraseology. Sophocles, like Virgil and Tacitus among the 
Romans, is one of those artists in language who seem to exult 
in their power over the instrument which they employ, and 
who love to play experiments with words, to bend them to 
their will, and to strain their capacity to the utmost. He is 
a master of those felicitous and artfully chosen phrases, which 
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tantalise the reader by their beauty and suggestiveness, stimu- 
lating his curiosity, while they elude exact analysis. His 
delight, too, in pregnant conciseness of expression often leads 
him to compress a whole series of ideas into a single noun or 
verb!. Above all he closely resembles Virgil in the half-veiled 
allusiveness of his style. He chooses some skilful combina- 
tion of words, which, beyond its obvious significance, calls to 
mind yet other combinations, and opens out new vistas of 
thought, Various fancies and recollections appear to hover 
round the lines, suggested by the subtlety of the terms em- 
ployed; and the language, in such cases, becomes alive with 
meaning, like an atmosphere quivering with diverse-coloured 
lights. 

’ The same masterful supremacy over forms of diction is 
shown by Sophocles in many other ways, and especially in his 
bold innovations in grammar, and in his extensions and modi- 
fications in the meaning of words and phrases. The licence 
which he adopts in these matters has often been ascribed to the 
fluid and unformed condition of Attic Greek in the fifth century. 
But the fact that similar boldness is displayed by Virgil and 
Tacitus, though dealing with a language which had been fixed 
and stereotyped by previous usage, would seem to show 
that liberties of this kind are not confined to any particular 
stage of literary history, but are mainly due to the individual 
bent of the writer’s genius. No ancient author, however, has 
carried them to a greater length than Sophocles. He treats 
the syntax of the cases with special freedom, employing them in 


£ Cp. Ant. 971 €Akos tupAwOér, ‘in- 
flicted so as to blind.’ Aj. 55 éxepe 
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which is glued to his flesh. Ant, 1345 
mavTa yap d€xpia Tay yepoiv, where 
A€xpia not only denotes that everything 
he handles is ‘ amiss,’ but also suggests 
the ‘ prone’ corpse in his hands. Oecd, 


Col. 189 edoeBias émBaivoytes, enter on 


the path of piety,’ with an allusion to 
the fact that they are leaving the sacred 
grove, and entering lawful ground. Cp. 
also Ant. 570; Oed. Tyr. 262, 987; 
Oed. Col. 1220; Aj. 558. 
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strained and novel constructions’. He attaches a new modal 
significance to verbs”, He resembles Antiphon and Thucydides 
in his frequent coinage of abstract nouns out of neuter par- 
ticiples *. 
etymological, as opposed to their conventional, meaning *. 
He gives a fresh turn to well-worn idioms by a change of 
Sstructure®. Lastly, he rejoices in those confusions of syntax 
to which the Greek was always prone, and by which one 
construction is suddenly merged into another °. 

It will be seen from these examples than the style of Sopho- 
cles is not an easy one, but keeps the reader continually on 
the alert. There is much more in the language than appears 
upon the mere surface ; and in order to appreciate all the subtle 
shades of meaning, and all the niceties and intricacies of 
expression, much study is required. But the labour is well 
bestowed, and each fresh perusal of his plays reveals some new 
beauty and delicacy of phrase which had previously escaped 
notice. Much of this exquisite charm, it is true, must have 
been lost in the theatre, where the audience would hardly 
have leisure, during the progress of the actual performance, to 
unravel all the fine complexities of the diction. At the same 
time, though the language of Sophocles is full of latent-meaning, 


He uses words and phrases in their literal and 


1 e.g. Phil. 43 popBis véoros,‘journey detected,’ not ‘taken in the act’ (Ant. 
forfood’; 126 karacxoAa few Tov xpdvov, 51). Gmpaxtos=‘not plotted against’ 
‘linger behind the time.’ Aj. 877 tHv (Ant. 1035). In Oed. Col. 1764 mparrev 
ap’ Alov Boddy KédevOov . . . paveis, kadds=‘accomplish duly, instead of 
‘seen in the western path.’ the usual ‘fare well.’ In Ant. 988 6’ 

2 Thus émvwpav and mpoovwuday are é évds BAémovre=*by means of one,’ 


intrans. in Phil. 168, 717; épioracOau, 
causal in Trach. 339; aw intrans. in 
Trach. 678 ; «v«Aeiv intrans. in Trach. 
129 ; pépew middle in Oed. Col. 6. 

3 So Trach. 196 70 mofoir, ‘ desire’ ; 
Oed. Col. 1220 76 0éAov, ‘wish’; 1604 
nav Spey, ‘all activity’ (if the reading 
is correct). 

4 Thus dxpatns = ‘weak,’not ‘ without 
control’ (Oed. Col. 1236). mpwrd-yovos 
=‘high-born,’ not ‘ first-born’ (Phil. 
180). dprimous =‘ opportune,’ not ‘sound 
of foot’ (Trach. 58). abrdépwpos = ‘ self- 


instead of ‘ where one saw before.’ 

5 Oed. Tyr. 287 ov« év dpyots mpar- 
tesa, an extension of ov« év apyois 
katadeinev, El. 1327 map ovdéy Tov 
Bliov kndec0a, on the analogy of map’ 
ovdey Tov Biov movetcOa. Ant. 639 ow 
bia orépvwy éxewv, ‘be so disposed in 
mind,’ a reminiscence of &’ dpyjs éxew 
twa, and similar phrases. 

6 E.g. Phil. 54 tiv AroKrHTov oe 
Cet | puxty bnws Adyouow exndépes Aéyov. 
Oed. Col. 385 #5 yap éoxes EATid’ ws 
€u0d Beods | dpay ri’ efety. 
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its general significance is clear and intelligible ; indeed, in 
the case of dramas which, like his, were written for the stage, 
a certain lucidity of expression is indispensable. Still it is 
evident, from the minute diligence bestowed upon the style, 
that his tragedies, though intended primarily for dramatic 
performance, were also designed as a ‘possession for ever,’ 
to be enjoyed and studied in private; and it is only in this 
way that their full beauty can be appreciated. 

In addition to his innovations in grammatical usage Sopho- 
cles was no less prolific than Aeschylus in the coinage of new 
words, and enriched the language with a whole vocabulary of 
expressive compounds. But his formations are of a different 
class from those of Aeschylus, and reflect the peculiarities of 
his style. The compounds of Aeschylus are mostly formed out 
of nouns and verbs, which produce, in combination, some 
picturesque and sensuous image, such as ‘starry-kirtled’ and 
‘canvas-winged.’ In the compounds of Sophocles, on the other 
hand, one of the component parts is generally a preposition 
or an adverb, which merely serves to intensify the signifi- 
cance of the whole word, or to convey some delicate distinc- 
tion of meaning *. Hence his new formations have none of the 
sound and splendour of the Aeschylean epithets. They possess, 
however, a certain keen and penetrating force which is no less 
effective in its own way, and which imparts to his language 
much of that incisive energy and subtle precision which the 
ancients admired *. 

The metaphors and similes of Sophocles, like those of 


1 See Schulz, Quae nova Sophocles 
protulerit yerba composita, K6nigsberg, 
1882. Kriebitzsch, Quaestiones de usu 
verborum cum praepositionibus com- 
positorum apud Sophoclem, Halle, 1881. 
Schulz and Kriebitzsch have made 
a collection of all the compound nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs which are not found 
in any writer before the time of Sopho- 
cles, and which amount to more than 
a thousand. 

2 Cp. the remark of the Scholiast on 
Oed. Col. 1648 t&ov adrod 7d moAAdKs 


KexpjoOa mpodécect. 

3 The following examples will show 
the character of his new coinages :— 
(1) substantives, dvoxvelpwpya, émdupiapa, 
évOdKnots, evopybia, eicoiknows, dvaxov- 
gusts, (2) adjectives, doaAm«ros, éfourh- 
aipos, dvompdco.cros, Svcovproros, amé- 
Hoppos, kaTaAvotpos, dvTimAne, duwduvos, 
endyipos, efdpudos, mepimtux hs, (3) verbs, 
dmodwpi(w, éxPedopat, éxxopndtw, égari- 
palo, exdrryw, e&txvooxonéw, napevtve, 
Tpoknpaive, karoupi(w, caravikdw, éumive, 
emia xo ACopar, diaiorédm, Sariddw. 
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Aeschylus and Homer, are of a simple kind, as far as the 
object of comparison is concerned, being mostly taken from 
outward nature, or from the ordinary occupations of mankind, 
such as building and sailing. But the hand of Sophocles is 
everywhere apparent in the ingenuity with which they are intro- 
duced, and the refinement and nicety of expression with which 
they are worked out. The description of Ajax sulking in his 
tent, while the insolence of his foes, no longer checked by his 
presence, ‘speeds on its way without fear down cool breezy 
glens,’ is a delightful example of the grace and originality with 
which he employs an ordinary comparison’. His use of imagery, 
however, as we have previously pointed out, is restrained within 
moderate limits ; and he rarely confuses two incongruous meta- 
phors, or heaps one metaphor upon another, with the impetuosity 
of Aeschylus. But he is often no less intricate, though in a 
different way. After beginning a comparison, he frequently 
pursues it in language which is partly metaphorical, partly not ; 
and blends the image and the reality into a complex train of 
ideas which is truly Sophoclean. Thus in the opening lyrics 
of the Antigone, where the chorus compare the Argive host to 
an eagle, the two notions of an invading army, and of a bird 
swooping on its prey, are perpetually passing one into the other 
throughout the whole of their description. ‘Like a shrill- 
screaming eagle,’ they say, ‘he flew over into our land, sheathed 
in snow-white wings, with an armed throng, and with horsehair 
crests. He paused above our dwellings ; he ravened around 
our seven-fold portals with spears athirst for slaughter. But 
he went hence ere his jaws were glutted with our blood, or the 
pine-fed flames of the Fire-god had seized our crown of towers *.’ 

Many traces are to be found, even in Sophocles, of that 
Athenian delight in rhetoric, which was destined eventually to 
exercise a baneful influence upon Greek tragedy. In Sophocles, 


1 Aj. 196-198 éxOpav 8 HBpis | drdp- —peAdOpwv, povrwaaory duguxavav KUKA® | 
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however, the evil effects are not as yet very apparent. Though 
his plays are full of scenes of contention, where one set speech 
is delivered against another, these scenes rarely degenerate 
into mere displays of oratory. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to such a fault is to be found in the concluding portion of the 
Ajax, where the long altercations between Teucer and the two 
brothers appear tedious and protracted to a modern reader, 
their interest being oratorical rather than tragic. But the 
rhetoric of Sophocles is usually of a higher kind, and avoids 
the formality of professional eloquence. It appears to come 
from the heart, and has a psychological significance, revealing 
the inmost character of the speaker. Take, for example, 
Electra’s contention with her mother on the subject of Aga- 
memnon’s murder. Her whole speech, though rhetorical in 
tone, is thoroughly natural and characteristic’. It begins with 
argument, ends with passion. At first she tries to keep cool, 
and to answer the various pleas with deliberation; but her 
feelings soon become too much for her, she is carried away 
by her indignation, and ends her speech with a long tirade, 
full of threats of vengeance, and passionate references to her 
own wrongs, and the wrongs of Orestes. In the gradual rise 
of her emotion, in her efforts to control herself, and in her final 
burst of fury, the strength and weakness of her nature are 
powerfully exhibited. 


§ 7. Religious and Moral Ideas. 


In the tragedies of Aeschylus the dramatist is often over- 
shadowed by the moral teacher. The religious truths and 
maxims which underlie the facts of the legend are drawn out and 
emphasised with such persistency as not unfrequently to retard 
the progress of the action. In Sophocles, on the other hand, 
the dramatic interest always holds the first place. But in spite 
of this change of standpoint, there is little diminution in the 
spiritual significance of tragedy. The plays of Sophocles are 
far from being mere artistic studies, devoid of moral import. 


1 El. 558-609. 
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, Human nature, to him, has more than a psychological interest. 
The passions and sufferings of mankind are everywhere painted, 
not only as they appear in themselves, but also as they appear 
in relation to the eternal laws of justice and divine government. 
The mysterious decrees of destiny are always visible in the 
background of the picture; and the actions of mortal men, 
when seen under this aspect, acquire unwonted grandeur and 
impressiveness. But although, throughout his dramas, the 
ethical purpose is hardly less deep and profound than in those 
of Aeschylus, it manifests itself in a different way. It is never 
obtruded on the view, but kept in due subordination; its 
presence is felt and implied, rather than distinctly emphasised ; 
and it permeates the whole tragedy with a sort of unseen 
influence. 

Owing to this reticence on the part of Sophocles, his feelings 
on the great questions of religion are not always easy to 
determine’. But there can be little doubt that, as far as the 
popular legends are concerned, he belonged to a later stage 
than Aeschylus in the history of religious belief, and that he 
regarded them, no longer as revelations of truth, but only as 
picturesque and striking fictions. It is true that he everywhere 
handles the old mythology with the utmost tenderness, and 
addresses the gods of the people in language of pious reverence. 
The legendary deities still figure in his dramas as the directors 
of human destiny. It is the oracle of Apollo which foretells 
the disasters of Laius and Oedipus, and urges on Orestes to the 
work of retribution; and it is Athene who compasses the fall 
of Ajax. Moreover, reverence for the established forms of 
worship is enforced on all occasions’, and Athens is extolled 
for this very quality, that ‘she knows, more than any other 
land, how to honour the gods with due ceremonies®’.’ But 
although in all these matters he reflects the popular traditions 
and feelings of the time, yet the impression which he produces 
is not the same as that produced by Aeschylus. He nowhere 

1 On this subject see Abbott’s admir- 2 E: g. Oed. Tyr. 885-888, 895-910. 


able article in Hellenica; and Liibker, 3 Oed. Col. 1006-1007. 
Die Sophokleische Theologie. 
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shows the same earnestness and anxiety in dealing with the 
sacred legends; his tone is rather that of a man who has out- 
grown the simple creed of his countrymen, but recognises its 
value and efficacy, and everywhere speaks of it with veneration. 

His own inmost beliefs are revealed in occasional passages, 
where he abandons the language of the popular religion, and 
speaks in a loftier strain. They are principles independent of 
any particular creed, and applicable to all times and places. 
Foremost among them is the conviction, as definite in Sophocles 
as in Aeschylus, that the world is governed by divine laws, 
whose duration is everlasting. ‘Not to-day nor yesterday’ 
were they created, ‘but from all time, and no man knows when 
first they were brought forth’. They were ‘begotten in the 
serene heights of heaven; no mortal race of men gave birth to 
them, nor shall forgetfulness ever lay them to sleep?.’ These 
laws are synonymous with justice, and ordain ‘reverent purity 
in every word and deed®.’ They are inscribed, not on stone, 
but in the hearts and consciences of men‘. To some they are 
revealed, from others they are hidden. Antigone knows and 
understands them, but Creon is deaf to their injunctions®. 
Though they often clash with human law, in the end they are 
triumphant ; and Creon, who has set them at defiance in pro- 
hibiting the burial of Polyneices, finds when too late that ‘it is 
best to keep the laws established by heaven, even to the end 
of life*. 

Side by side with these divine ordinances there exists 
a supreme and eternal being who presides over the universe. 
Sometimes this omnipotent being appears to be represented by 
Zeus, though as a rule the Zeus of Sophocles is merely the 
god of the Greek mythology, and the son of Earth and Cronus’. 

1 Ant. 453-457 ov5€ o8évew roootroy vw | bvara pias dvépay | Exixrev, oddk 
wopny Ta od | Knpiypnab’, Hor’ dypanta —pHToTE AdOa KaTaKoimdon. 
Kaopady Oe@y | vopipa SvvacOar Ovnrov 3 Ant. 451. Oed..Col. 1382. Oecd. 


v6’ wrepdpapety. | ov yap te viv ye Tyr. 863-866. 
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But not unfrequently he is addressed in language which seems 
to shadow forth the poet’s own conception of the nature of the 
supreme ruler. He is ‘the sole dispenser of the future,’ who 
‘abides in heaven for ever, overseeing and guiding all things ?.’ 
His power is everlasting, and ‘neither all-subduing sleep, nor 
the unwearied months of heaven, can overmaster it?’ In his 
hands is placed the administration of those eternal laws to 
which the whole universe is subject, and ‘Justice, proclaimed 
from of old, sits with Zeus by everlasting decree *.’ 

The signs and proofs of this divine order in the world are to 
be seen in the retribution which inevitably falls upon guilt and 
injustice. On this point Sophocles is no less emphatic than 
Aeschylus. Wickedness, according to his teaching, can never 
prosper. ‘If a man walks proudly in word or deed, with no 
fear of Justice, and follows unrighteous gains, how shall he 
escape the arrows of the gods‘?’ Sometimes evil-doers are 
cut off in the very moment of triumph by the ‘swift-footed 
vengeance of heaven®’; at other times punishment appears to 
be delayed; but ‘the gods, though slow, are sure in visiting 
crime, when men abandon godliness and turn to evil *.’ 

So far the ideas of Sophocles coincide in the main with those 
of Aeschylus. But he is less optimistic in his yiew of man’s 
destiny. He cannot shut his eyes to the fact that, while crime 
is punished, innocence is not always protected, and suffering 
and misfortune often overtake the guiltless. This truth is 
exemplified in most of his extant dramas. Antigone is put to 
death, because she obeys the laws of God rather than the laws 
of man, and Oedipus is plunged into overwhelming disasters 
by a cause external to himself. Deianeira and Philoctetes are 
similar examples of unmerited suffering. Often, again, this 
misery is the result of ancient crimes, in which the victims have 
had no share, but of which they feel the effects. For ‘when 
a house is once shaken from heaven, the curse ceases never- 


1 El. 173-175. Frag. 531 (Nauck). 4 Oed. Tyr. 883-892. Cp. Phil. 1035- 
2 Oed. Tyr. 905. Ant. 604-610. 1039; El. 245-250; Ant. 370. 
3 Oed. Col. 1381 cimep éoriv7# madaipa- 5 Ant. 1103, 1104. 
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more, but passes on from generation to generation,’ bringing 
forth pain and sorrow; even as the surge, when driven by 
fierce Thracian blasts, ‘rolls up the black sand from the depths 
of the sea’.’ 

In his treatment of this matter Sophocles diverges widely 
from Aeschylus. It is the constant aim of Aeschylus to show 
that misfortune is connected with sin, and never entirely un- 
deserved ; and that even when an ancestor’s crimes are being 
expiated, there is always some contributory guilt on the part of 
the sufferer. Sophocles has no such conviction. He admits 
the existence of unmerited evil, and makes no attempt to 
reconcile the fact with the justice of the eternal laws. These 
deviations from strict equity must be accepted and recognised 
as part of the order of the universe, though their reason is 
inexplicable to human wisdom. They are mysteries which, ‘if 
God conceals, no man can discover, however long he search ®.’ 

Yet the conclusion which he draws from these reflexions is 
not altogether despondent or fatalistic; it is the old Greek 
moral of moderation and self-distrust. All human fortune is 
full of uncertainty, and mankind are but ‘phantoms and airy 
shadows,’ whose prosperity ‘passes away as swiftly as the 
leaves of the slender poplar *.’ Hence it is foolishness ‘to reckon 
on the morrow, or on the days beyond *.’ 
the world is governed by divine laws, though their workings 
are often difficult to explain. Veneration for these laws is the 
truest wisdom, and the best safeguard against misfortune. 
‘Revere the gods,’ says Hercules, ‘all things else are of less 
account in the eyes of Zeus®.’ Reverence, moderation, and 
humility are the qualities which, according to Sophocles, avail 


But at the same time 


a man best in the long run. 


1 Ant. 583-604. Cp. El. 504-515; 
Oed. Col. 965, 1450; Ant. 620-624, 
855. 

2 Frag. 833 GAd’ od ydp dv 7a Oeia 
KputTovTav Oewy | dors dy, ovd’ ei mavT’ 
emefeAOous CKOTOV. 

8 Aj. 121. Frag. 535 (Nauck). 

4 Trach. 943. Cp. Oed. Col. 567. 
Solon’s maxim (‘call no man happy till 


The sum of his teaching is 


his death’) is repeated three times by 
Sophocles, viz. Oed. Tyr. 1527-1530, 
Trach. 1-3, Frag. 588 (Nauck). 
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contained in the words of warning which Athene addresses 
to Odysseus, after showing him the results of impiety and pre- 
sumption in the case of Ajax. ‘Wherefore,’ she adds, ‘speak 
no words of insolence against the gods, nor boast thyself, if 
thou excellest in strength of hand or store of riches. One day 
suffices to cast down and raise up all human prosperity ; and 
the gods love the sober-minded, and hate evil-doers 1 

Too much has perhaps been made of the supposed pessimism 
of Sophocles. It is true that in several passages human life is 
described in gloomy language. Ajax in his despair exclaims 
that ‘every day only brings us nearer to death?,’ and the chorus 
lament that ‘life is but a shadow, and that a man no sooner 
seems to be happy than he falls away’.’ Elsewhere they declare 
their conviction that ‘it is best not to be born, and that after 
birth the next best by far is that a man with all speed should 
go to the place from whence he came*.’ These and similar 
reflexions, however, need not be supposed to have more than 
a dramatic significance. In the places where they occur they’ 
are the natural utterances of sorrow in the face of some great 
calamity. But it is a mistake to remove them from their 
context, and to quote them in succession, as representing the 
philosophy of Sophocles. His plays, in the general impression 
which they produce, are not of this despondent character; in 
spite of their tragic contents they are distinguished by a certain 
brightness of tone. Modern tragedies on the same subject, such 
as the Oedipe of Voltaire, and the Oreste of Alfieri, are far 
more sombre and depressing. Sophocles, as we know, was 
cheerful and tranquil in his life, and the tendency of his dramas 
is in the same direction, and suggests a natural and healthy 
delight in human existence and in the outward facts of nature. 
Antigone lays down her life, not as a burden from which she is 
glad to be released, but as a bright and joyful possession, and 
gazes with sorrow on ‘the sacred light of the sun’ which 
she is never to behold any more®. Even Ajax, in his state of 


1 Aj. 127-133. 3 Oed, Tyr. 1186-1192. 
2 Tbid. 473. 4 Oed. Col. 1215 foll. 
5 Ant. 878-880, 916-918. 
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desperation, parts with regret from ‘the splendour of the 
shining day,’ and from the ‘rivers and plains of Ilion which 
have given him nourishment’.’ 

As regards the state of the dead, and life beyond the grave, 
Sophocles merely reproduces the indistinct conceptions of the 
popular belief. Human beings still retain a kind of existence 
after death, and possess the same physical features as before. 
Thus Oedipus, having been blind on earth, will be blind in 
Hades*. But their life is dim and shadowy, they ‘feel no 
pain,’ and ‘grief touches them no more®.’ Their only passion 
is the desire for vengeance, and the influence which they can 
exert upon the living is directed towards this sole object’. In 
addition to these popular notions Sophocles mentions, in one 
fragment, the Orphic doctrine of the future happiness of the 
soul’. But his references to the state beyond the grave are 
slight and infrequent; Antigone, for example, when going to 
her death, thinks more of what she is leaving behind her than 
of any cheerful prospect for the future. In fact, there is 
nothing in the plays of Sophocles to suggest that he had any 
deep or permanent conviction on the question of immortality. 


§ 8. The Irony of Sophocles. 


The use of ‘tragic irony,’ as it has been called, is a favourite 
device in all dramatic literature. It is mostly employed when 
some catastrophe is about to happen, which is known and 
foreseen by the spectators, but concealed either from all, or 
from some, of the actors in the drama. In such cases the 
dialogue may be couched in terms which, though perfectly 


1 Aj. 856-865. 

2 Ant. 73-75, 897-899. El. 443. Oed. 
Tyr. 1371-1374. 
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harmless upon the surface, carry an ominous significance to the 
initiated, and point suggestively to what is about to happen ; 
and the contrast between the outer and the inner meaning of 
the language produces a deep effect upon the stage. Examples 
of this ‘irony’ are to be found in most tragic writers, but 
especially in those of Greece, who use it with far greater 
frequency than the moderns; the reason being that, as the 
subjects of Greek tragedy were taken from the old legends with 
which every one was familiar, it was far easier for the ancient 
dramatist to indulge in those ambiguous allusions which pre- 
suppose a certain knowledge on the part of the spectators. 
Sophocles, however, is distinguished even among the Greek 
poets for his predilection for this form of speech, and his 
‘irony’ has become proverbial. It figures so prominently in 
his dramas, and goes so far to determine their general tone, 
that a detailed consideration of the matter will not be out of 
place’. 

Tragic irony may be divided into two kinds, the conscious 
and the unconscious. Conscious irony occurs in those cases 
where the speaker is not himself the victim of any illusion, but 
foresees the calamity that is about to fall on others, and exults 
in the prospect. His language, though equivocal, is easily 
intelligible to the audience, and to those actors who are 
acquainted with the facts; and its dark humour adds to the 
horror of the situation. This kind of irony is the one more 
commonly met with in the modern drama. Thus De Flores, in 
the Changeling, when showing Alonzo over the castle where 
he is about to murder him, remarks grimly, 

‘ All this is nothing: you shall see anon 

A place you little dream on%.’ 
And Lady Macbeth, referring to Duncan’s visit, observes that 
he ‘must be provided for’.’ It also occurs very frequently 
in Aeschylus and Euripides. It is continually present, for 
instance, in that scene where Clytaemnestra welcomes back her 


1 See Thirlwall’s article on the 2 Middleton’s Changeling, Act 3, 


Irony of Sophocles, in the Philological Sc. 2. 
Museum, vol. ii. p. 483 foll. 3 Macbeth, Act 1, Sc. 5. 
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husband to the palace where the assassins are in wait for him, 
and bids ‘the path be strewn with purple, that Justice may lead 
him to a house he never hoped to see’.’ It is likewise used 
with splendid effect in the Bacchae, where Dionysus, having 
smitten Pentheus with delusion, leads him forth to his 
destruction, and tells him that ‘although his former thoughts 
were foolish, he is now as wise as he deserves to be,’ and that 
he will return, not on foot, but ‘carried back’ in triumph, 
a ‘conspicuous spectacle’ for all men *. 

But in Sophocles the examples of such irony are far more 
numerous and more subtle than in the other poets, his love of 
intricate and allusive phraseology causing him to take especial 
delight in these ambiguities. Ajax, when he has once resolved 
upon self-destruction, continues in speech after speech to 
beguile his wife and the chorus by the sinister obscurity of 
his language, inducing them to believe that he will soon be 
‘delivered from all evil’’ And in the Electra, when Clytaem- 
nestra has been slain, and Aegisthus comes hastening back in 
triumph to the palace, thinking that the corpse is that of his 
enemy Orestes, the dialogue which ensues between himself and 
Electra is one long series of bitter equivocations, of which he 
alone fails to perceive the significance *. 

The other kind of irony, the unconscious, is perhaps the 
more impressive of the two. Here the sufferer is himself the 
spokesman. Utterly blind as to the doom which overhangs 
him, he uses words which, to the mind of the audience, have an 
ominous suggestiveness, and without knowing it probes his 
own wounds to the bottom. Such irony is not confined merely 


. . Sevds ad 
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“ El. 1448-1457. Cp. also Ibid. 
I103-1105, 1323-1325; Phil. 779- 
781. 
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to the language, but runs through the whole situation ; and the 
contrast between the cheerful heedlessness of the victim, and 
the dark shadows which surround him, produces an impression 
more terrible than that which any form of speech could convey. 
Scenes of this kind had a peculiar fascination for the ancients. 
The fear of a sudden reverse of fortune, and of some fatal 
Nemesis which waits upon pride and boastfulness, was of all 
ideas the one most deeply impressed upon the mind of antiquity. 
Hence the popularity upon the stage of those thrilling spectacles, 
in which confidence and presumption were seen advancing 
blindfold to destruction, and the bitterness of the doom was 
intensified by the unconscious utterances of the victim. 

In the modern drama this species of irony is not very 
frequent, nor does it occur in Aeschylus. Euripides at times 
makes a powerful use of it, as in the Bacchae, where Agave, 
flushed with triumph, and holding aloft the head of her 
murdered son Pentheus, boasts of her success in the chase, and 
of her good fortune in having been the first to strike down 
the prey’. But no one has ever approached Sophocles in the 
tragic force and intensity with which he employs this particular 
form of ironical diction; no one has ever painted the blind- 
ness and shortsightedness of human nature with equal power. 
It is to this cause that the opening scene of the Ajax owes its 
peculiar pathos, Ajax is there seen standing in the midst of 
the mangled bodies of sheep and oxen, and exulting in the 
vengeance which he supposes he has taken upon the persons of 
his enemies. He promises Athene that he will ‘deck her 
shrine with golden spoils in return for this glorious raid’; he 
rejoices in the thought of the torture that he is going to inflict 
upon Odysseus ; and finally he implores the goddess that she 
will ‘never cease to assist him in like manner,’ and returns, as 
he thinks, to the work of vengeance *. 

It is not, however, merely in occasional scenes and episodes 


1 Bacch. 1169-1259. Ths aypas xap .. . Xwp& mpods Epyov 
2 Aj. gI-117 & xaip’ ’AOdva, xaipe aot 5 epieuat, Ged, | roravd det por ovp- 
Avoyeves Téxvov, | ds eb mapéorns’ Kal  paxoy mapeoravat. 
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that Sophocles introduces such instances of self-deception and 
of unconscious irony. He makes it the ruling motive of whole 
dramas, as in the Trachiniae and the Oedipus Rex. In the 
Trachiniae the chief significance of the plot lies in the contrast 
between appearance and reality—between the bright antici- 
pations of Deianeira, and the disastrous conclusion which the 
audience foresee ; and the pathos of the situation is intensified, 
from first to last, by the utterances of the heroine, who is 
fall expressions ominously appropriate 
But the greatest example of all is the 
masterpiece of Sophocles, and the most 


continually letting 
to her condition’. 
Oedipus Rex, the 
typical of all Greek tragedies. The irony of destiny is here 
exhibited with unexampled force. In the opening scene 
Oedipus is depicted in the height of his prosperity, renowned 
and venerated, and surrounded by his suppliant countrymen ; 
and the priest addresses him as the ‘wisest of men in dealing 
with life’s chances and with the visitations of heaven.’ To the 
audience who know that within a few short hours the wrath 
of heaven will have crushed and shattered him, the pathetic 
meaning of these words is indescribable. From this first 
scene until the final catastrophe the speeches of Oedipus are all 
full of the same tragic allusiveness. He can scarcely open his 
lips without touching unconsciously on his own approaching 
fate. When he insists upon the fact that his search for the 
assassin is ‘not on behalf of strangers, but in his own cause,’ 
and when he cautiously warns Jocasta that, as his mother still 
lives, the guilt of incest is not yet an impossibility, every word 
that he utters has a concealed barb*. Perhaps the most tragic 
passage of all is that in which, while cursing the murderer of 
Laius, he pronounces his own doom. ‘As for the man who 
did the deed of guilt, whether alone he lurks, or in league with 
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$ Ibid. 137-141, 980-986. 
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others, I pray that he may waste his life away in suffering, 
perishing vilely for his vile actions. And if he should become 
a dweller in my house, I knowing it, may every curse I utter 
fall on my own head!,’ 


§ 9. The Extant Tragedies. 


In the case of Sophocles, as well as in that of Aeschylus, the 
preservation of the extant tragedies was not the result of 
chance, but of the deliberate choice of the grammarians. At 
an early period seven plays were selected from the rest for 
purposes of study and general reading, and it is these seven 
which still survive*, Later on, during the Byzantine epoch, 
the number of select dramas was further reduced to three— 
the Ajax, Electra, and Oedipus Rex—and these three were the 
plays chiefly read and commented upon by the scholars of 
Constantinople*. But the remaining four were never entirely 
neglected, like the remaining four of Aeschylus; and for this 
reason the text of Sophocles, as a whole, is preserved in better 
condition than that of Aeschylus, and the manuscripts are much 
more numerous *. 

The seven plays appear to have been chosen with taste and 
judgement. Though they are less instructive than those of 
Aeschylus, in the light which they throw upon the gradual 
evolution of the drama, yet as far as intrinsic excellence is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that they include the finest 
productions of Sophocles. The Oedipus Rex is everywhere 
treated by Aristotle as the perfection of Greek tragedy®. The 
same play, together with the Oedipus Coloneus, the Electra, 
and the Antigone, are cited by the poets of the Anthology 


1 Oed. Tyr. 246-251. 

2 See above, p. 100. 

3 The old scholia on these three plays 
were expanded by the later Byzantine 
scholars, such as Thomas Magister, into 
bulky commentaries. The old scholia 
of the other four plays were left with 
slight additions. Dindorf, Praef. ad 
Schol. Soph. vol. ii. 

4 None of the scholia to the plays 


N 


of Sophocles were untouched by the 
Byzantines, as was the case with the 
Supplices and Choephori of Aeschylus. 
Dindorf, Praef. ad Schol. Aesch. 

5 Aristot. Poet. cc. 9, 11, 13, 15, 24. 
In c. 26 the Oedipus of Sophocles is 
compared with the Iliad of Homer, 
as types of epic and tragic poetry 
respectively. 
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as the masterpieces of Sophoclean art; and their opinion is 
confirmed by the criticisms of the old scholiasts’. These four 
dramas were likewise the most popular upon the Attic stage, 
and supplied the great actors of the Alexandrian period with 
their favourite roles? The remaining three—the Ajax, Trachi- 
niae, and Philoctetes—though less frequently noticed and 
commended, seem nevertheless to have been always considered 
as tragedies of the very highest rank. The Ajax provided 
Stobaeus with more quotations than any other play of Sophocles; 
the Philoctetes aroused the enthusiasm of the critic Dion; and 
the celebrity of the Trachiniae in ancient times is proved by 
the excerpts of Cicero *. 

As to the chronology of the seven tragedies, all that has 
been recorded is that the Philoctetes was produced in 409, 
and that the Oedipus Coloneus was written shortly before the 
poet’s death, and exhibited for the first time in gor‘, The date 
of the other plays is very uncertain, and there are no historical 
allusions to serve asa guide. Still it is possible, on comparing 
the different dramas one with another, to distinguish certain 
varieties in structure and metre, which may help to determine 
the order of succession at any rate approximately. 

One of the most useful tests is afforded by the arrangement 
of the dialogue. In the older tragedy it was the custom never 


1 Anthol. Pal. 9. 98 Oidimodes Siccoi 
oe kal HAéxtpyn Bapdpnuis ... Tayov ent 
Tpayicolo karyvecoay Gago. Ibid. 7.37 
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2 Thus the celebrated Polus is said to 
have been equally successful as Oedipus 


both in the Oedipus Tyrannus and the 
Oedipus Coloneus (Stob. Flor. p. 522). 
The impression he once made, shortly 
after his son’s death, in the part of 
Electra is well known (Gell. N. A. 7. 5). 
The Antigone, as Demosthenes tells us, 
was ‘frequently reproduced’ by Theo- 
dorus and Aristodemus (Dem. Fals. 
Leg. § 246). 

5 Dion Chrysost. or. 52. Cic. Tusc. 
2.8. That the Ajax was a favourite on 
the stage is shown by the fact that the 
actor Timotheus of Zacynthus derived 
his nick-name (6 opayeds) from the 
success with which he acted the suicide 
of the hero (Schol. Aj. 864). 

* Argum, Phil, and Oed. Col. 
Max. 8. 7. 2. 


Val. 
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to divide an iambic verse between two or more speakers; but 
in course of time this rule was disregarded. The plays of 
Sophocles show a growing laxity in regard to these divisions. 
In the Antigone they are never found at all, in the Ajax and 
Trachiniae very seldom; but in the other plays they occur 
more frequently, and especially in the two latest, the Philoctetes 
and the Oedipus Coloneus*. Another criterion is supplied by 
the increasing use of the third actor, scenes in which all three 
performers join simultaneously in the dialogue being less 
common in the Antigone, Ajax, and Trachiniae than in the 
other four tragedies*. Thirdly, the metre is of some value as 
a source of evidence. Thus the Ajax contains a ‘parodus’ of 
the old-fashioned anapaestic type ; and in the Antigone anapaests 
are employed, after the ancient manner, to introduce fresh 
characters*. In the Antigone, also, the structure of the iambic 
verse is more formal and stately than in the other plays*. 

From these various pieces of evidence, when taken together, 
the following conclusions may be drawn. It seems certain that 
the Antigone and the Ajax are the two earliest of the seven 
plays, though their relative date cannot be decided. The 
Trachiniae apparently came next. The Philoctetes and the 
Oedipus Coloneus are known to have been the ‘latest. The 
Electra and the Oedipus Rex were most likely composed in 
The proportion of trisyllabic feet (tri- 
brachs, dactyls, and anapaests) to each 
100 lines of iambics is as follows— 
El. 4. 20, Ant, 4. 36, Oed. Col. 5. 79, 


Oed. Tyr. 6. 37, Trach. 6. 93, Aj. 7.15, 
Phil. 11. 24. The Antigone, however, 


1 There are only two examples of the 
practice in Aeschylus, viz. Septem 217, 
Prom. 980. 

2 The number of instances in the 
different plays is as follows :—Ant. 0, 
Trach. 4, Aj. 8, Oed. Tyr. 12, El. 27, 


Phil. 32, Oed. Col. 50. 

3 The number of such scenes is as 
follows :—Ant. 1, Trach. 2, Aj. 2, El. 3, 
Oed. Tyr. 4, Phil. 4, Oed. Col. 6. 

4 Ant. 155-162, 376-383, 526-530, 
626-630. Moreover, in the Antigone, 
though the parodus is of the later kind, 
a system of anapaests is inserted in the 
middle. 

5 The difference, as regards smooth- 
ness of versification, between the separate 
plays of Sophocles is not very striking. 


though its proportion of trisyllabic feet 
is not unusually small, is distinguished 
from the other plays by the fact that 
there is no example of an anapaest in 
the first foot of a line. The Oedipus 
Coloneus, though later in date than the 
Philoctetes, is much smoother in its 
versification. But this fact is probably 
due to the difference in tone between the 
rapid dialogue of the Philoctetes and 
the serene tranquillity of the Oedipus 
Coloneus. 
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the interval between the Trachiniae and the Philoctetes, but 
there are no means of fixing the exact period. Any further 
points which deserve notice, in reference to this subject, will 
be considered in connexion with the individual plays. 


(1) The Antigone. 


According to an ancient tradition the election of Sophocles as 
one of the generals in the Samian expedition was due to the 
success of his Antigone’. This account, if true, would fix the 
date of the play as the spring of 441 or 442%. But though 
an election on these grounds was not impossible, especially 
among the Athenians, yet the whole story is of a dubious 
character, and was probably invented by some critic who 
wished to establish a connexion between the military and the 
poetical career of Sophocles. It bears a suspicious resemblance 
to the tale about the poet Phrynichus, whom the biographers 
appear to have first confused with the general of the same name, 
and whose election to the generalship they then proceeded to 
account for by the excellence of the ‘war-dance’ in one of his 
tragedies *. 
false, it proves at any rate the close connexion in point of 
date between the Antigone and the Samian expedition*. But 
the Greek writers were often so reckless of chronology, when 
producing an interesting anecdote, that not much stress can be 
laid on this conclusion °*. 


It may, indeed, be urged that even if the story is 


1 Arg. r Ant. @aat 5& tov Sopoxdéa 
néiaba THs ev Sapw orpatnyias evdoxt- 
phoavta év TH didackadrig THs ’AvTi- 
youns. 

2 As the expedition was despatched 
early in 440 (Curtius, Gk. History, ii. 
472, English transl.), the generals must 
have been chosen in May of 441, the 
regular date for the annual election. 
Hence the Antigone could hardly have 
been brought out earlier than the spring 
of 441 or 442. 

3 Aelian, Var. Hist. 3.-8. 

* See Prof. Jebb, Introd. to Antigone, 


Pu slix, 


5 Thus some commentators ascribed 
the death of Sophocles to excessive joy 
at the success of this same Antigone, in 
spite of the obvious anachronism (vita 
Soph, p. §, Dindf.). 

In the same way the retirement of 
Aeschylus from Athens was described 
by many biographers as a punishment 
inflicted on account of the terror caused 
by his Eumenides, in spite of the fact 
that the Eumenides was produced nearly 
twenty years after his first visit to Sicily 
(vita Aesch. p. 4). 

Again, according to Diog. Laert. 2. 
44, some of the lines in the Palamedes 
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As regards the order of its production, the Antigone stood 
thirty-second among the plays of Sophocles. Now if we 
could be certain that his dramas were all exhibited at the City 
Dionysia, in groups of four, it would follow that the Antigone 
must have been the last of its own particular group, and 
must have taken the place of the ordinary satyric play. This 
inference, however, fails to take account of the fact that 
Sophocles may have occasionally competed at the Lenaea, 
where the regulation concerning the number of dramas was not 
the same’. 

The subject of the tragedy—the prohibition of the burial by 
Creon, and the self-sacrifice of Antigone—is not found in any 
author before the time of Aeschylus, and appears to be incon- 
sistent with the accounts of the Argive invasion given by 
several other writers*®. It may possibly, therefore, be an Attic 
invention, designed with the purpose of glorifying the Athenians, 
by whose humanity the Argive chieftains were eventually 
buried. It is used by Aeschylus merely as an episode, at the 
conclusion of his great Theban trilogy. Sophocles was appa- 
rently the first to write a whole play on the subject, and his 
example was afterwards followed by Euripides, whose Antigone, 
however, seems to have been of a more domestic~type*. As 


of Euripides were intended as a rebuke 
to the Athenians for their condemnation 
of Socrates. Yet Socrates was put to 
death in 399 B.C., while the Palamedes 
was produced in 415 (Aelian, Var. Hist. 
2.8). Moreover Euripides died many 
years before Socrates. Yet this does 
not prevent Diogenes Laertius from 
adopting the story, although he knew 
that the anachronism had been pointed 
out by Philochorus (Diog. Laert. 1. c.). 

1 Argum. I Ant. AéAexTas 6é 70 Spapa 
Touro Tptakoorov Sedtepov. The order 
here mentioned must apparently be 
chronological. It cannot be alpha- 
betical, and it is difficult to suppose that 
it refers to some mere casual arrange- 
ment. 

If we could be sure that the Antigone 
was produced in 441, then the fact that 


it was only the thirty-second of his 
dramas would lead to the interesting 
conclusion that he was far more prolific 
in the latter part of his career than in 
the former. The total number of his 
plays being at least about 110, the result 
would be that in the first twenty-seven 
years of his dramatic career he produced 
only thirty-two, while in the Jast thirty- 
five he produced seventy-eight. But the 
date of the Antigone, as we haye seen, 
is far from certain. 

2 See Attic Theatre, p. 38. As re- 
gards the exhibition of plays by Sopho- 
cles at the Lenaea, see above, p. 128. 

Se Pindes OlaOa Us) baus, O. 19. 3) 
See Jebb’s Introduction, p. i. 

4 That the Antigone of Euripides was 
written after that of Sophocles appears 
to be proved by frag. 165 dxovaov" 
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far as can be judged from the scanty notices, the love interest, 
in Euripides, was brought into much greater prominence. 
Antigone was discovered in the act of burying the body with 
the aid of Haemon, and the play ended happily with the 
marriage of the two lovers, and with a prediction, by some god, 
of the heroine’s future fortunes’. 

The Antigone has always been one of the most popular of 
Greek tragedies. Though the incident on which the plot is 
based—the resolution of Antigone to surrender her life rather 
than leave her brother’s corpse unburied—appeals less forcibly 
to modern than to ancient sentiment, yet the general motive of 
the play, the conflict between human law and the individual 
conscience, is one of deep and universal significance. Various 
doubts have been raised as to the moral purpose of the com- 
position. Should Antigone, it is asked, be regarded as an inno- 
cent victim to the force of circumstances? Or is the balance 
of guilt more evenly divided, and are Creon and Antigone 
both deserving of punishment, the one for his contempt for 
the divine laws, the other for her defiance of established 
order? As to this latter view, it is difficult to see how it 
could ever have been maintained, except by those whose minds 
were biassed by preconceived opinions concerning the proper 
functions of tragedy. The whole tone of the play is against it. 
From first to last our sympathies are enlisted on the side of 
Antigone, and in favour of the conviction that human ordinances 
must give way to the divine promptings of the conscience. No 
doubt the chorus are somewhat wavering in their judgement, 
and without actually approving Creon’s decree, nevertheless 
rebuke Antigone for her contumacy’*. But this vacillation is not 
unnatural in a chorus of the Sophoclean kind, and makes the 
isolated greatness of Antigone all the more impressive. More- 
ov yap of Kaas menpaydres | ody tats pwpadeioa pera Tod Alpovos Sidora ™pos 
TUXaLGL TOs Adyous dn@Aecay, which  ‘ydpou Kowwviay Kal réxvov rieter Tov 
evidently refers to Soph. Ant. 563 08’ Aiyova. Adscript. in L, diapéper ris 
ds dv Brdorn péver| vods rots Kans  Evpinidov ’Avrrydyns atin, br pwpadeioa 
mpaogovoty, add’ éioraTat. éxeivyn Sid tov Aipovos Epwra e£e550n 


? Arg. 1 Ant. xefrae  pvOorota kat —-mpds yapov, évradOa 58 robvayTior. 
map’ Evpuntin ev *Avteydyn* mAiv exe? * Ant. 853-856, 872-875. 
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over even the chorus, towards the end of the play, begin to see 
more clearly into the truth, and inform Creon that he is the 
cause of his own misfortunes, and that ‘reverence for the gods 
must be preserved inviolate’.’, And Creon’s anxious reflexion, 
just before the catastrophe, that ‘perhaps it is best to keep the 
laws of heaven,’ is a clear indication of the poet’s intention * 
Antigone is one of those guiltless victims, whom Sophocles 
often makes the subject of his tragedies ; and it was no part of 
his creed to show that the course of events on earth is always 
regulated by strict justice. 

The character of Antigone is one of extreme beauty. Though 
she resembles Electra in unconquerable force of will, yet the 
cause of her actions—her deep and undying affection for her 
kindred—is a more attractive motive than Electra’s craving 
for vengeance; and the stern grandeur of her disposition is 
relieved and softened by numerous little touches of a gentler 
kind. There is only one flaw in the picture. In her final 
speech she makes the startling assertion that no one but 
a brother could have moved her to such self-sacrifice. As for 
husband or children, she would have let them remain unburied. 
Why? Because she might have had another husband, and 
other children; but her parents being dead, she could never 
have a second brother*. This frigid and sophistical piece of 
reasoning has been condemned by every critic, and is unworthy 
of Antigone’s character and previous declarations. From the 
aesthetic point of view it is indefensible ; and the lines must be 
regarded, either as an interpolation’, or as an unexpected 
bathos on the part of Sophocles’. 
yap «var ’Avtipovta (conj. lopmvros) 
2 Tbid. 1113-1114. Tov Sopoxdéovs viov-—a tradition which 


3 Tbid. 904-912. possibly arose from a reproduction of 
4 The lines are quoted by Aristotle the Antigone under the name of Iophon. 


1 Ant. 1257-1260, 1349-1350. 


(Rhet. 3. 16), and were evidently con- 
sidered genuine in his time. It is sug- 
gested that they may have been inter- 
polated by Iophon in some reproduction 
of the Antigone. Cp. Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. 4, p. 315 moAAd ydp vobevdpevd 
dari, ws % Sopoxd€ous’Avriyévn’ A€yerat 


As to the language of the lines, certain 
anomalies are pointed out by Prof. 
Jebb in his notes on 909-912. 

5 This tendency to bathos in Sopho- 
cles is noticed by more than one of the 
ancient critics, and though not very 
apparent in his extant tragedies, may 
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(2) The Ajax. 


The moral of this play is the necessity of moderation in the 
midst of success. Ajax is a man of heroic strength and valour, 
but his character is disfigured by arrogance and impiety. He 
disdains the assistance of heaven, exclaims that ‘any coward 
could win victories with the help of the gods,’ and when Athene 
comes to encourage him in battle, bids her go elsewhere, since 
he has no need of her presence’. Hence he falls a victim to 
the powers he despised, and is crushed in the very moment of 
his supposed triumph. The lesson is further enforced by the 
character of Odysseus, who exhibits in perfection those identical 
qualities of sobriety and wariness in which Ajax was deficient. 
He shrinks from witnessing the fall even of his enemy, and 
remembering that he will one day need burial himself, is unwil- 
ling to refuse it to others®. At the same time his cold selfishness 
is somewhat repellent, and attracts our sympathy towards the 
more generous-minded hero of the play. 

The plot must have been taken mainly from the two lost 
epics of the Trojan Cycle, the Aethiopis and the Little Iliad*. 
But in one respect Sophocles has deviated from his authorities, 
and ascribes the defeat of Ajax, in the contest for the arms, 
not to the testimony of the Trojans, but to the intrigues of 
the Atreidae‘, his object being plainly to provide some better 
excuse for the furious resentment and violence of Ajax. 

The same subject was also treated by Aeschylus in his 


have been exemplified more frequently 
in some of the less celebrated dramas. 
Cp. Dion. Hal., Vett. Script. Cens. 2. 
II Kal moAAdKs ex TOAAOD TOD peyéOous 
cis Sidkevoy kdumov éxninrwy otov els 
iSiwrinjy mavrdmact ramevdrnta KaTéep= 
xerat. Longinus, de Sublim. c. 33 6 62 
TivSapos nal 6 Sopordrs dre piv ofov 
mavTa émupreyouor TH Popa, cBérvuvrar 
8 addyws moddAdms nal mintovow atvyxé- 
orara, Plut., Rect. Rat. Aud. c. 13 
Héparo & ay tis... Tod Lopoxdéovs 
THY avwpartay. 


? Aj. 767, 770-775. 


2 Aj. 121-126, 1365. 

8 Both of these epics contained an 
account of the contest for the arms, and 
the fate of Ajax (Proclus, Chrestomathia, 
pp: 479 and 481 in Gaisford’s Hephae- 
stion). 

‘In the Aethiopis the contest was 
settled by an appeal to the Trojan 
captives: in the Little Iliad it was 
decided by the report of a conversation 
between two Trojan maidens, which 
had been overheard by the Greek ‘scouts 
(Schneidewin’s Introd. to Ajax, pp. 40 
and 41), 
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Thracian Captives’; but in this play the suicide was merely 
reported to the spectators, and not exhibited upon the stage. 
Sophocles has made a bold departure from the usual Greek 
custom, in presenting to the eyes of the audience the spectacle 
of a violent death. The only other example of such realism in 
Greek tragedy is to be found in the Supplices of Euripides, 
where Evadne throws herself down from a rock on to her 
husband’s funeral pile. It is possible, as the scholiast suggests, 
that Sophocles, in this case, was partially influenced by the 
desire not to follow too closely on the lines laid down by his 
predecessor*. But whatever his motive may have been, the 
result is a scene of the greatest pathos. The dying speech of 
Ajax, with its pensive sadness of tone, goes direct to the heart. 
There is no strained and unnatural bravado in his words, and 
at the same time no weakness. Though he parts from the light 
of day with sorrow, yet he never flinches in his purpose; all 
traces of that frenzy which had been his ruin have disappeared ; 
he is restored at length, in the last scene of all, to his right 
mind, and his final utterances are strong, calm, and majestic. 

The play, in addition to its other qualities, had a local interest 
for the Athenians. Ajax was one of their national heroes, whose 
name was borne by an Attic tribe, and from whom many dis- 
tinguished Athenian families traced their origin*. This local 
connexion is gracefully emphasised in several places ; and the 
dying apostrophe of Ajax to the ‘holy plains of Salamis,’ and 
to ‘famous Athens, and the people that dwell therein,’ would 
have a peculiarly touching effect when spoken in the open 
theatre, from which the buildings of Athens, and the sea-girt 
isle of Salamis, were easily visible *. 

The construction of the Ajax varies in point of merit. In the 
first part of the play the preparation for the crisis is admirably 
contrived; and the deception of Tecmessa and the chorus, and 
their extravagant joy at the hero’s supposed recovery, intensify 
the effect of the catastrophe which immediately follows. But 


1 See the fragments of the @pjooa in 3 Herod. 6. 35. Plat. Alcib. 121 B. 
Nauck’s Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 27. The name of the tribe was Aiaytis, 
2 Schol. Soph. Aj. 815. 4 Aj. 859-861, 1218-1222. 
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after the death of Ajax, as the scholiast pointed out, there is an 
end of the tragic interest ; and the final scenes, with their pro- 
tracted wrangling over the disposal of the body, are frigid by 
comparison’. No doubt the subject of burial was one of 
supreme importance to the ancients; but this fact hardly 
justifies the excessive length of the concluding dialogues. Nor 
can it be contended that their object was to rehabilitate the 
character of the national hero, which had been exhibited in 
a dishonourable light at the beginning of the play, by giving 
Teucer an opportunity of extolling his achievements. The 
reputation of Ajax had already been sufficiently redeemed by 
the impressive dignity of his final appearance. 

It is simpler to suppose, with the scholiast, that as the subject 
of the tragedy was deficient in incident, Sophocles chose to fill it 
out to the necessary length with one of those rhetorical contests 
in which the ancients delighted. At the same time the debate 
was one which would gratify the national pride of the Athe- 
nians. Teucer, who might be regarded as the representative of 
Athens, was seen maintaining a successful contest with the 
two great heroes of the Peloponnesus ; and his invectives against 
Spartan arrogance would be certain to rouse the enthusiasm of 
an Athenian audience*. But it must be admitted that scenes 
of this kind, though effective upon the stage, fall below the 
usual level of Sophoclean tragedy. 


(3) Zhe Trachiniae. 


The Trachiniae has not as a rule found much favour with the 
critics. It has been censured as feeble and deficient in passion ; 
and Schlegel has even gone so far as to express a hope that, for 
the sake of Sophocles, it might be proved to be spurious*. But 
to the ordinary reader, if not the most impressive, it is perhaps 
the most delightful, of all the plays of Sophocles, on account of 
its tenderness and gentle pathos. Its evil reputation seems to 


re : A , 
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have been largely due to a mistaken comparison with Euri- 
pides. The critics appear to have supposed that the aim of 
Sophocles was to emulate the Hippolytus and the Medea, and 
to exhibit, in Deianeira, a picture of a woman maddened by love 
and jealousy. Such is the Deianeira of Ovid and Seneca’. 
She thirsts for the blood of her rival Iole, raves against her 
husband, and is distracted by the conflict of her passions. But 
to compare the heroine of Sophocles with a woman of this type 
is to misinterpret his intention. His desire was to portray, in 
Deianeira’s character, the gentleness and patient devotion of 
womanhood ; and though her submissiveness may perhaps seem 
in some cases to have been carried to excess, no one can deny 
the charm and truthfulness of the representation. 

As to the date of the Trachiniae the most diverse views have 
been expressed. Those who regard it as a bad play ascribe its 
defects to the inexperience of youth, or to the decaying powers 
of old age. But opinions based on these grounds are of slight 
significance. Nor can any importance be attached to the sup- 
posed imitations of Euripides, as an indication of date. The 
opening speech of Deianeira, as was long since pointed out, 
is not a mere reproduction of the Euripidean prologue; it is 
spoken in conversation with the nurse, instead “of being ad- 
dressed to the spectators, and the desultory narrative which it 
contains is natural and appropriate under the circumstances’, 
In the same way the coincidences of expression with the 
Hercules Furens and Supplices of Euripides are of little use 
as evidence, since it is uncertain whether Sophocles was bor- 
rowing from Euripides, or whether the reverse was the case *. 
In favour of an early date are the facts already mentioned—the 
sparing use of the third actor, and the infrequency of divisions 
in the iambic verse. Moreover, the unusual prevalence of 
narrative speeches, and the disregard of the unity of time, are 
more in the style of the primitive drama*. On the other hand 


1 See Seneca’s Hercules; and Ovid, Fur. 1353; Trach. 416 with Suppl. 567. 
Met. 9. 134 foll., Heroid. 9. 4 There are no less than six narrative 
- 2 See Patin, Sophocle, p. 66. speeches in the play, viz. 248-290, 531- 

8 Compare Trach. 1101 with Here. 587, 672-722, 749-812, 899-946, 1046- 
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the soft and tender grace with which the characters are drawn 
recalls the tone of the latest tragedies—the Philoctetes and the 
Oedipus Coloneus!. On the whole, therefore, the question of 
date must be regarded as somewhat uncertain. 

The plot of the Trachiniae is clear and simple, like all the 
plots of Sophocles, and deals with a single subject, the jealous 
fears of Deianeira and their consequences. But it lacks that 
artistic unity and symmetry which come from the concentration 
of interest upon one central personage. The play falls naturally 
into two portions, Deianeira dominating the first, and Hercules 
the second; and the transition from the one to the other is not 
without awkwardness. After our feelings of compassion have 
been wrought to the highest pitch by the tragic fate and silent 
exit of Deianeira, the entrance of Hercules, and the subsequent 
picture of his sufferings, inevitably strike one as an anti-climax. 
Hence the Trachiniae cannot be classed, in point of structure, 
among the finest works of Sophocles. But the final scenes are 
executed with such power and skill as to prevent, as far as 
possible, any diminution of interest. There is no repetition of 
similar effects; Hercules is in direct contrast to Deianeira. 
Sympathy and tenderness have no place in his character. 
When he is brought on the stage, writhing with torture, his 
first desire is to get his wife within his grasp, and to crush her 
to death; and the cautious replies of his son, and the faintest 
suggestion of disobedience to his will, goad him to madness. 
Such a spectacle of physical and mental agony excites, it is 
true, more horror than compassion. But on a sudden every- 
thing is changed. When he hears of the fatal wiles of 
Nessus, the truth flashes across his mind, he recognises: the 
hand of fate, and perceives that the oracles are in the act of 
fulfilment. His former violence and fury are succeeded by 
calm and stoical resolution. He gives his final directions to 
Hyllus, and is then carried away to his death, bidding his soul 


1111. On the disregard for the unity being compressed within the limits of 
of time (the journey of Hyllus from a single day) see above, Dad kOe 
Trachis to Euboea, and his return to * See Prof. Jebb's Introduction, pp. 
Trachis after the death of Hercules,  xlvii-xlix. 
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‘with curb as of steel’ repress all lamentation, and meet its 
fate joyfully’, This transition from uncontrollable fury to 
strong and dignified endurance is all the more pathetic on 
account of its suddenness, and gives a tragic grandeur to the 
conclusion of the play. 


(4) Zhe Electra. 


The plot of the Electra has been described in a previous 
section, where its richness and variety were contrasted with 
the simplicity of the Choephori®, But there is a further point 
of difference between the two plays. The Choephori is the 
centre of a trilogy, and its purpose is to pave the way for 
the great concluding struggle between vengeance and mercy. 
Hence in Aeschylus the slaughter of Clytaemnestra is per- 
petrated not without misgivings ; and as soon as it is accom- 
plished, the pangs of conscience begin to make themselves felt, 
and the approaching conflict is already foreshadowed. But the 
Electra is a tragedy complete in itself, and requires a satis- 
factory conclusion. Sophocles, therefore, has preferred to recur 
to the Homeric version of the story, and to depict the murder 
of Clytaemnestra as a work of righteous retribution, about which 
there could be no doubt or scruple*. It is commanded by the 
oracle of Apollo, and executed by Orestes with a clear con- 
science; and it finally cleanses the palace of the Atreidae 
from its stain of guilt. In consequence, the tone of the two 
tragedies is different. The Choephori opens with the spectacle 
of the black-stoled maidens grouped round the tomb of Aga- 
memnon, and the general atmosphere of the play is weird and 
sombre, as befits a deed of dubious morality. In the Electra, 
on the other hand, the tomb of Agamemnon is removed from 
sight ; the scene is bright and cheerful, opening with the rising 
sunshine and the matin songs of birds‘; and everything seems 
to portend that the day of deliverance is at hand. 

The interest of the play, as was previously observed, centres 
in the figure of Electra; and her character, as a whole, is 


1 Trach, 1259-1263. 2 See above, p. 115. 
2 See above, p. 146. 4 EH]. 17-19. 
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a beautiful conception. But it is questionable whether the 
implacability of her resentment against her mother has not been 
carried too far, and whether Sophocles, in his‘desire to preserve 
a singleness of tone throughout the drama, and to avoid the 
slightest hint of uncertainty and hesitation, has not gone to 
the opposite extreme. We should remember, no doubt, the 
difference between ancient and modern sentiment, vengeance 
being regarded by the ancients as a duty, while to the moderns 
it is a vice. We should also remember the provocations which 
Electra had received. She had seen Aegisthus occupying the 
throne of her father, and living in adultery with her mother? ; 
she had witnessed their sacrifices and thanksgivings on the 
anniversary of her father’s murder’; and she knew that her 
mother had endeavoured to uproot the family of the Atreidae 
by the slaughter of Orestes, and that she still prayed for his 
death, and rejoiced when she thought her prayers were ful- 
filled *. But still, even among the ancients, kinship of blood 
was considered a bar to the most justifiable revenge. The 
existence of this feeling is proved by the whole course of the 
Oresteia ; and it is no less prominent in Antigone’s speech in 
the Oedipus Coloneus, when she tells her father that it is 
unlawful for him to exact retribution on a son, whatever his 
crimes may have been‘, But Electra, even when her mother’s 
last cries of agony are ringing in her ears, displays nothing 
but exultation; and such indifference to the ties of blood is 
unnatural and repelling’. 


(5) Zhe Oedipus Rex. 


The story of Oedipus, which has supplied Sophocles: with 
the most famous of his tragedies, had already been handled by 
Aeschylus in the central play of his Theban trilogy®. Little is 
known about this composition ; but it was probably as simple 
in structure as the Septem, with which it was written in con- 
-nexion, and bore no resemblance to the Oedipus of Sophocles. 


1 El. 266-268, 271-272. * Oed, Col. 1189-1191. 
e Tbid. 277-281. 5 El. 1407-1416. 
8 Ibid. 296-297, 637-642, 787-190. 6 See p. 106. 
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The aim of Aeschylus, in his three tragedies, was to trace the 
course of ancestral guilt, and to exhibit the mysterious work- 
ings of destiny during successive generations. Hence it may be 
inferred ‘that, in his treatment of the story, the emphasis was 
laid, more on the causes and effects of the crime of Oedipus, 
than on the actual process of its discovery. Sophocles, on the 
other hand, prefers to concentrate the interest upon a single 
point of time, and gives a different moral to the legend, con- 
verting it into a picture of the blindness and fallibility of man- 
kind. To effect this purpose he devotes the greater part of 
the play to the gradual discovery of the murder and the incest, 
and makes Oedipus himself the author of the discovery, and 
the unconscious agent in his own destruction. It is he who 
persists in unravelling the fatal secret, in spite of warnings to 
the contrary, because he thinks it will benefit himself and his 
neighbours. He catches at each hint, and pursues each clue, 
with a light and cheerful heart, little dreaming that every step 
brings him nearer to the precipice; and it is only when he has 
reached the very brink, and the truth is revealed, that he 
perceives, when too late, the extent of his previous folly’. 
Aristotle, in his analysis of the tragic art, lays it down as 
a rule that the plot is of more importance than the characters’. 
This statement is hardly true, as applied to Sophocles, in whose 
dramas, for the most part, the incidents are subordinate to the 
pictures of human passion. But Aristotle was possibly led to 
take this view by his admiration for the Oedipus, which he 
regarded as a model drama, and in which, for once, the plot is 
undoubtedly the chief source of interest. Not that it is con- 
structed on modern lines, or that it appeals to our curiosity by 
dubious and conflicting alternatives. The general result is 
clear from the first; but the pathos of the drama lies, not so 
much in the emotions of Oedipus, as in his actions. The course 
of events is contrived with so much skill, that everything he 
does has a sinister tendency, and whichever way he turns, 
he only involves himself closer in the meshes of fate. Nothing 


1 See above, p. 178. 2 Aristot. Poet. c. 6. 
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can help him; even those who wish to assist him only sink him 
deeper. Jocasta, in her desire to clear him of the murder of 
Laius, lets out part of the dire secret by her allusion to the 
‘triple cross-roads'.’ The herdsman, anxious to relieve him 
from his fears about Merope, leads up to the horrible discovery 
of his birth®, Such is his destiny throughout the play; and it 
is this steady and unswerving progress of events towards the 
final catastrophe which absorbs the attention of the reader, to 
the exclusion of other interests. 

The Oedipus of Euripides was probably written later than 
that of Sophocles, and appears to have contained several otf 
those innovations upon tradition which the younger poet was 
sometimes compelled to adopt, in order to avoid repetition. 
The catastrophe, instead of being concentrated, as in Sophocles, 
fell in two successive blows. The murder of Laius was dis- 
covered first, and Oedipus was deprived of sight, not by his 
own hands, but by the followers of Laius, in revenge for their 
master’s death. Then came a further calamity in the revela- 
tion of the incest*. So much may be gathered from the existing 
fragments; but as to the general character of the tragedy 
nothing is recorded. 


(6) The Philoctetes. 


The legend of Philoctetes was related at length in the Trojan 
Cycle*. It was also dramatised by each of the three great 
tragic poets; and although the tragedies of Aeschylus and 
Euripides have perished, their general character is fairly well 
known from the criticisms of Dion®, It may be interesting, 
therefore, to describe the various shapes assumed by the story, in 
the Cycle and in the subsequent dramas, as an illustration of the 


skill and originality with which the ancient myths were handled. 
1 Oed. Tyr. 715-730. the ‘son of Polybus’ shows that they 

2 Thid. 989 foll. were not yet acquainted with the secret 
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In the Cycle the fable was a very simple one. The Greeks 
had abandoned Philoctetes on the island of Lemnos, because of 
his incurable wound. But after ten years of fighting they learn 
from an oracle that they cannot capture Troy, unless he should 
come to their assistance, and bring with him the deadly bow 
of Hercules. Diomed is accordingly sent to fetch him, and he 
consents without hesitation to return to the Greek camp and 
share in the victory! 

This simple story was first converted into a dramatic plot by 
Aeschylus, who represented Philoctetes as embittered by his 
sufferings, and irreconcilably hostile to the Greeks. Odysseus, 
therefore, who was sent to recall him, had a dangerous task to 
perform, since it was certain that, if once recognised, he would 
be slain by means of the arrows of Hercules. However, he 
managed to conceal his identity, and won the confidence of 
Philoctetes by a fictitious story about the disastrous condition 
of the Greek army*. He then, apparently, succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of the bow, and having thus at one stroke secured 
himself from peril, and deprived Philoctetes of his means of 
livelihood, he at length made himself known, and persuaded the 
helpless hero to accompany him to Troy*. By these modifica- 
tions the plot, as we can see, was much improved, and its 
dramatic effectiveness heightened; but it still lacked the ele- 
ments which are necessary to the greatest kind of tragedy, and 
the beauty of the Aeschylean drama must have consisted mainly 
in the splendid narratives with which it was embellished *. 

Euripides followed in the main the example set by 
Aeschylus. But he added a fresh interest to the story by 
the device of a Trojan embassy, which came to Lemnos to 
counteract the intrigues of Odysseus®. This innovation gave 
him an opportunity for one of those rhetorical displays in which 
he excelled. While Philoctetes was in doubt as to his course, the 


1 Proclus, Chrest. 1. c. the chorus of his desertion and sufferings, 
2 Dion Chrysost. or. 52, §§ 9, 10. and Odysseus’ account of the disasters 
8 Such was probably the conclusion which had befallen the Greek army 
of the Aeschylean drama; but there is (Dion, l.c.). 
no clear evidence. 6 Dion Chrysost. 1. c. § 13. 
4 Such as Philoctetes’ description to 
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Trojans arrived, and endeavoured to persuade him to reject the 
overtures of the Greeks. Odysseus replied on the opposite 
side1; and it is easy to imagine the way in which such a 
situation would be utilised by Euripides, the eloquence with 
which each view of the question would be argued, and the 
appeals which would be made to the patriotism of Philoctetes, 
or to his sense of wrong. Eventually, however, patriotism won 
the day, and he consented to rejoin the Greek army. 

Hitherto, in both these plays, the sympathy of the audience 
had been centered in Odysseus, and in the success of his stra- 
tagem. Sophocles, who came last, gave a new aspect to the 
tragedy, by transferring the interest from Odysseus to Phi- 
loctetes, and made the character of the latter the basis of the 
whole plot, thus converting the drama into a deep and interesting 
psychological study. To accomplish this purpose he introduced 
a new personage, in the shape of Neoptolemus, a young and 
ingenuous hero, whom Philoctetes had never seen, and who had 
therefore no need to conceal his identity. Neoptolemus now 
becomes the active agent in the intrigue, and is prompted by 
Odysseus from the background. He wins the sympathy and 
affection of Philoctetes by a false story of wrong suffered from 
the Greeks, and so obtains possession of the bow. Odysseus 
then appears, and the truth is made known. Philoctetes, 
though frantic with despair, refuses to yield. Neoptolemus, 
becoming ashamed of his fraud, restores the bow. Philoctetes 
is still obdurate, and affairs appear to have reached a dead-lock, 
when suddenly Hercules descends from heaven, and commands 
obedience to the will of the gods. | 

By introducing the artless Neoptolemus along with the un- 
scrupulous Odysseus, and by his skilful arrangement of the 
incidents, Sophocles has contrived to present Philoctetes to 
our view under a far more varied aspect than would have been 
possible in the preceding dramas. We no longer see merely 
the violent side of his character, his bitter indignation, his fury 
against Odysseus and the Greeks, and his passion for revenge. 


* Frag. 796 (Nauck). 
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Neoptolemus, the youth who ‘appears to know no evil,’ draws 
out all his better qualities, his warmth and large-heartedness, 
his pining for love and sympathy, and his scorn for deceit and 
meanness’. The picture of varied passion is as fine as anything 
in Sophocles. The play is essentially a character-play, like the 
Electra; and although towards the end, when the bow is 
restored, the plot takes one of those unexpected turns which 
are more in the style of the modern drama, as a rule the 
progress of events is simple, and their general course is clearly 
explained to the spectator in the opening scene. 

The plausibility and naturalness with which Sophocles was 
accustomed to invest his plots is well exemplified by a com- 
parison of his Philoctetes with those of his two predecessors. 
In Aeschylus and Euripides it was essential that Odysseus 
should not be recognised. Aeschylus, in his simple fashion, 
merely assumed that there was no recognition, without deigning 
to account for the fact, while Euripides caused Odysseus to be 
metamorphosed by Athene?. Still, in both cases there was a 
certain clumsiness which must have interfered with the illusion. 
Sophocles, as we have shown, avoided all awkwardness, by 
making Neoptolemus the chief agent in the plot. Again, in 
Aeschylus and Euripides Lemnos was an inhabited island, and 
the chorus, in both plays, consisted of Lemnians ; yet they had 
left Philoctetes in solitude for ten years, and only visited him 
for the first time at the commencement of the action. Aeschy- 
lus, as before, left the anomaly unexplained, while Euripides 
hardly mended matters by causing his chorus to apologise for 
their long neglect’. Sophocles, in representing Lemnos as 
a desert island, and in forming his chorus out of followers of 
Odysseus, successfully evaded every difficulty. 

The Philoctetes is often supposed to have had a political 
significance. It was produced, as already stated, in 409. Now in 
411 Alcibiades, after long estrangement from Athens, had been 
elected general; in 410 he was largely instrumental in winning 
the victory of Cyzicus; in 407 he was finally restored to the 


1 Phil. 960 rod doxodyTos obdéev eidevau warov. 
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rights of citizenship. Here then was the case of a man, whose 
genius was necessary to the country from which he had been 
driven, and whose restoration was already being considered. 
The analogy between his situation and that of Philoctetes is 
obvious and striking, and could hardly fail to present itself to 
the mind of Sophocles. But whether he wrote the play with 
a political purpose is far more doubtful. The tone of the 
Philoctetes is purely ideal, and there is not a single phrase, 
from beginning to end, which can be regarded as a deliberate 
allusion to the events of the period. 


(7) The Oedipus Coloneus. 


The Oedipus Coloneus, that ‘most tender of poems,’ as Cicero 
calls it, has a peculiar and distinctive charm of tone such as no 
other Greek tragedy possesses’. In scenes of pensive beauty 
it shows us the calm, tranquil, and not inglorious ‘close of 
a stormy and disastrous life. Oedipus, an exile from Thebes, 
has wandered for many years from land to land, blind and help- 
less, and bearing the stain of unutterable guilt. At length he 
reaches Colonus, and sits down to rest beside a leafy enclosure. 
He is told that it is the grove of the ‘Holy Goddesses.’ In 
a moment he remembers the prediction of Apollo, and recog- 
nises that his end is at hand. At the same time tidings of 
a new oracle are brought, which tells that his person, both in 
life and death, is of sacred importance, and will confer safety 
and prosperity on the land which possesses it. The gods have 
at length relented from their wrath, and bestowed upon him, at 
the end of his life, some recompense for his former sufferings, 
A kind of mysterious splendour surrounds his dying moments, 
and instead of being an outcast upon earth, he now becomes an 
object of emulous contention. The Thebans would fain induce 
him to return, But he renounces the country which had 
abandoned him to his misery, and attaches himself to Athens, 
where it was the will of heaven that he should die. 

There is little action in the story, which seems at first 


1 ¢Jiud mollissimum carmen,’ Cic, de Fin, 5. 1. 
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sight hardly suitable for a tragedy. But Sophocles has con- 
trived to supply the necessary dramatic movement by the 
introduction of Creon and Polyneices, who are contending for 
the sovereignty of Thebes. On hearing the news of the oracle, 
and the importance of Oedipus, they come to implore his 
assistance ; and their prayers and threats, and the scornful 
refusals of Oedipus, occupy the middle of the play, and provide 
those scenes of conflict and opposing passion which are the 
essence of the drama. Another dramatic effect of the most 
impressive kind is introduced at the close. Oedipus has 
hitherto been exhibited as a feeble and helpless old man, who 
cannot move a step without the guidance of his daughter. 
Suddenly there comes a flash of lightning and a burst of 
thunder—the signs predicted by the oracle. The bystanders 
are dazed and stupefied; but Oedipus, who understands the 
meaning of the omen, is transformed into another man. In 
the midst of the general terror and amazement he alone is 
strong, calm, and collected; and instead of requiring assistance 
himself, he becomes the guide and conductor of others, and 
with firm steps leads the way to the place appointed for his 
grave. This sudden change of attitude recalls the similar 
scene at the end of the Trachiniae, and is even~more beau- 
tiful and pathetic. 

The fiery passions displayed by Oedipus during the central 
portion of the play are in startling contrast with the air of 
resignation which pervades the commencement and the close. 
Misfortune has not cured his faults of temper, and he still 
exhibits on occasion the same violent impetuosity as in former 
times. The hatred with which he renounces his country, and 
the malignity with which he pronounces the curse upon his 
sons, are almost distressing in their intensity, and go far beyond 
what even the ancients, with all their glorification of revenge, 
considered pardonable'. At the same time this passionate want 
of self-control is not unnatural in an old man half-distracted by 
his sufferings, and reminds us of the hysterical outbursts of 


1 See above, p. 192. 
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Lear. And further than this, the object of Sophocles was, not 
to depict a perfect character, but to write an impressive play. 
If Oedipus had shown the same peaceful resignation through- 
out, the effect would have been tedious and monotonous. The 
violence of the central scenes imparts the requisite variety. 

There seems no reason to doubt the express testimony of 
the ancients, that the Oedipus Coloneus was composed when 
Sophocles was approaching his ninetieth year’. This being so, 
it derives an additional pathos from the circumstances of its 
production; and the cheerful hope with which the care-worn 
Oedipus looks forward to his death, as a release from the 
troubles and sufferings of life, cannot fail to be regarded as 
having a personal application, and as reflecting the feelings 
of the aged poet. 


§ 10. Reputation among the Ancients. 


Sophocles, whose dramas were a perfect embodiment of the 
artistic aspirations of the Periclean age, appears to have 
retained the supremacy in public estimation during the whole 
of his lifetime. It is true that during the latter part of his 
career he began to find a serious rival in Euripides, whose 
popularity, especially among the younger men, is proved by the 
allusions and invectives of Aristophanes. But Euripides was 
far less successful in the theatre*; and although the result of 


of the third actor. 


! Argum. t Oed. Col. 76 5 Spaua Trav 
Bavpactay, o Kal nbn yeynpakds 6 Sopo- 
KAfs émoinoe. Argum, 3 Toy émt KoAwva 
Oidinovy éml reTeAcuTHKOTL TO TanTw 
SoporrAys 6 twidovs edidafev. Val. Max. 
8. 7. 2 “prope enim centesimum annum 
attigit, sub ipsum transitum ad mortem 
Oedipode Coloneo scripto ... idque 
ignotum esse posteris filius Sophoclis 
Iophon esse noluit, sepulcro patris quae 
retuli insculpendo.’ 

That the play belongs to the poet’s 
latest period is shown by the style ot 
the language, the frequent divisions of 
the iambic verse, and the constant use 


See above, p. 180. 
A fourth actor, however, is not required, 
as sometimes asserted (Attic Theatre, 
p- 201). 

2 He won considerably more victories 
than any other tragic dramatist, viz. 
eighteen at the City Dionysia, besides 
others at the Lenaea (see above, p. 128). 
The two poets who came nearest to him 
were Astydamas with fifteen (Suidas, s.v.), 
and Aeschylus with thirteen (see above, 
P- 49) 

® He only won five victories (Suidas, 
v. Evpimidys). 
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the theatrical competitions may sometimes have depended on 
casual circumstances, yet, when every allowance is made, the 
continued victories of Sophocles can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that he was the favourite poet of the two. 

In the following century the position was to a certain extent 
reversed ; with the general mass of the population Euripides 
now became the favourite, and his plays were reproduced with 
much greater frequency’. But among the critics, and the more 
refined and educated class of readers, Sophocles continued to be 
regarded as the prince of poets. Thus Xenophon placed him in 
the same rank with Homer, Zeuxis, and Polycleitus, as the most 
distinguished representative of his own particular art?; and the 
philosophers Polemon and Menedemus preferred him to any 
other writer of tragedy*. The opinion of Aristotle is no less 
decided. He considers Sophocles as the greatest of tragic 
poets, and the Oedipus Tyrannus as the greatest of tragedies ‘. 
He appears also to have based his rules for tragic composition 
mainly upon the practice of Sophocles. He praises his 
management of the chorus, approves of the idealism of his 
characters, and affirms that unmerited sufferings, like those 
of Oedipus, are the most appropriate subject for tragic treat- 
ment®. Above all he admires the skill of the Sophoclean plots ; 
and the plausibility of the construction, the irony of the situa- 
tions, and the impressive conduct of the catastrophes, are all 
cited as models for imitation °. 

In subsequent times there was little further change in the 
reputation of the two poets. Euripides still continued to be 
the more widely read, and the more universally popular; and 
the quotations from his writings are far in excess of those from 
Sophocles. But among the more cultured readers, though the 
merits of the rival poets were a frequent subject of dispute, 
the representative tragic and epic poets, 
the Oedipus Tyrannus and the Iliad 
as the types of tragic and epic poetry 
(Poet. cc. 3 and 26). 


5 Poet. cc. 13, 18 and 25. 
6 Ibid. cc. 9, 11, 15, 16, 24. 


1 Thus in 341, 340, and 339 B.c. the 
old tragedies reproduced at the City 
Dionysia were all tragedies of Euripides 
(Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973). 

# Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 3. 

SE Diorwlenette 2.) 133,046 20: 

4 Sophocles and Homer are cited as 
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and though some preferred the rhetorical fluency of Euripides’, 
the general verdict was still in favour of Sophocles. Dion 
Chrysostomus, in his elaborate comparison of the three great 
dramatists, assigns him the pre-eminence without hesitation, 
and shows a genuine appreciation of his various excellencies— 
the smoothness of his plots, the nobility of his characters, and 
the graceful charm of his lyrics’. Dionysius expresses the same 
opinion, and declares that in sublimity, elevation, and beauty of 
language, his superiority is manifest*. Cicero also ranks him 
with Homer and Pindar as supreme in his own sphere*; and 
the Roman poets, such as Virgil, Ovid, and Juvenal, invariably 
cite him as the type and model of tragic poetry ’°. 

Among the ancient critics Sophocles is often compared to 
Homer, of whom he is regarded as the imitator, and as the 
‘only genuine disciple*.’ At first sight the grounds of the 
comparison are not very obvious, and the subtlety of Sophocles 
appears rather to stand in contrast with the simplicity of the 
epic style. His language, too, as far as structure and substance 
are concerned, is not especially Homeric. Though he employs 
certain epic forms, and borrows epithets, phrases, and similes 
from the same source, he cannot be said to do so more than 
the other dramatists; in fact, his indebtedness to Homer, 


1 Quint. Inst. ro. 1. 68. 

2 Dion Chrysost. or. 52 6 re SopokAjs 
. (€xwr) 
cepvnv tia kal peyadonperR moinow 


Héoos éoikey appow civa.. 


Tpayikwrara Kal eveméoTaTa €Exovoary, 
wore mAcloTyy Hdoviy peta tous Kat 
cemvornros évdeixvuc@a, TH TE ScacKkevy 
TOY mpaypaTov apictn Kal mOavwTaTn 
KeXpnTa ... TA TE peAn (EXEL) . ee 
HdovAv Cavpactiy Kai peyadompéreav 
Ke T. XA. 

5 Dion. Hal., Vett. Script. Cons. ec. 
IL SopokAjs F &y rois wabect Sinveyxe, 
TO THY Tpoownev afiwpa Typ@v... Kat 
od KaTwpbwoev (6 Evpimiins) ra yevixd 
kal peyadopuy TaY TpoowTav 7On Kal 
m7a0n, Kabamep SopoxrAps. On the 
superiority of his /anguage see De 
Comp. Verb. c. 24. 


* Cic. Orator § 4 ‘nam in poetis non 
Homero soli locus est (ut de Graecis 
loquar) aut Archilocho aut Sophocli 
aut Pindaro, sed horum vel secundis, 
vel etiam infra secundos.’ 

5 Virg. Ecl. 8. 8 ‘sola Sophocleo tua 
carmina digna cothurno.’ Ovid, Amor. 
I, 15. 15 ‘nulla Sophocleo veniet iactura 
cothurno.’ Iuy. 6.636 ‘ grandeSophocleo 
carmen bacchamur hiatu.’ Mart. 3. 20. 
7 ‘aut in cothurnis horridus Sophocleis.’ 

8 6 gAdpnpos SopoxArs (Eustath. I. 
pp. 605, 902, &c.). pdvoy Sopoxdr€a 
Tvyxavev ‘Opnpov pabythy (vita Soph. 
p- 7, Dindf.), éAcyev ody (6 Modéuav) 
tov pey”Opnpoy émoy elvar Lopordéa* 
“Opnpov 5& Lopoxdréa tpayiedy (Diog. 
Laert. 4. 20). 
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in this respect, is less than that of Aeschylus. But on further 
consideration it may perhaps appear that the comparison is not 
unjustified, though the resemblance is rather in general tenor 
than in matters of detail. Regarded, however, from this wider 
point of view the dramas of Sophocles may be said to repro- 
duce, in more ways than one, the old Homeric spirit. The 
language displays the same combination of graceful finish with 
power and impressiveness ; the characters, ideal yet human, are 
conceived in the Homeric vein?; and lastly, the moderation 
and restraint which Sophocles observes, even in scenes of the 
most violent passion, is more in the style of Homer than of 
the other tragic poets. 


1 See Lechner, De Sophocle poeta Poet. c. 3 7H wey 6 adros dy ein puprijs 
‘Opnpikwraro. “Opnpy Sopokdrfs, pipodvTa yap dupw 
2 Cp. Vita Soph. p. 7 7@oma@ 5...  amovdaious. 
‘Opunpixiy expattopevos xapw. Aristot. 


CHAPTERTYY, 


EURIPIDES. 


Snr edisel We: 


AccorpiING to a common tradition Euripides was born at 
Salamis, in the autumn of 480, on the very day of the naval 
encounter between the Greeks and Persians’. If this date 
could be regarded as certain, it would establish a curious 
connexion between the lives of the three tragic poets, Euripides 
being born during the progress of the great battle in which 
Aeschylus was engaged as a combatant, and for which Sophocles 
afterwards led the chorus of thanksgiving. But the coincidence 
is so remarkable as to be open to suspicion *; and it is perhaps 
safer to accept the testimony of the Parian Marble, which 


ascribes the birth of Euripides to the close of the year 485 *. 


1 Vita Eur. p. 2 (Dindf.). Suidas 
(v. Evpiriéys). Plut. Symp. 8. 1. 1. 
Diog. Laert. 2.45. According to Philo- 
chorus he was ‘ over seventy,’ according 
to Eratosthenes seventy-five, at the time 
of his death (vita Eur. p. 4). As he 
died in the winter of 407-406, their 
accounts are in harmony with the 
ordinary tradition about his birth. If 
the story is true, his mother must have 
taken refuge in Salamis, when the 
Athenians were driven from their homes 
by fear of the Persian invasion. 

2 The Greeks delighted in tracing 
such connexions, often without any 
regard for chronology. Thus Timaeus 
(a Sicilian historian of the fourth 
century B.C.) made Euripides die on 
the very same day on which the elder 


Dionysius was born, though the two 
events were separated by an interval of 
about twenty-five years. Plut. Symp. 
8. I. I dwoOavévTos dé, kad’ Hy eyerynOy 
Avovictos 6 mpecBitepos TaY ev XiKEdia 
Tupavvev’ dpa ths tUxns (ws Tipatos 
pn) TOv pipnriy eeayovons TaY TpayiKav 
mabey, Kal Tov dywrioTiy émecayovons. 
Even if we suppose, with Clinton (Fast. 
Hell. 1, p. 82), that Timaeus was 
referring, not to the é27¢k of Dionysius, 
but to his accession to power, the date is 
incorrect; since Euripides must have 
been dead before the spring of 406, 
while Dionysius was elected sole general 
in the spring of 405. 

3 Marmor Par. ep. 50. The Marble 
is consistent throughout, putting his 
first tragic victory in 441, at the age of 
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His parents were natives of Phlya, a town on the east coast 
of Attica, and appear to have been of good family’, Hence 
Euripides, when a boy, was permitted to take part in the dance 
in honour of the Delian Apollo—a privilege confined to people 
of distinguished birth*. That he inherited considerable wealth 
from his father and mother is proved by the fact of his being 
enabled to devote himself to a life of literary leisure, as well as 
by other circumstances *. The comic poets, it is true, often cast 
ridicule on the poverty and obscurity of his parentage, calling 
his father a ‘huckster,’ and his mother a ‘green-grocer‘.’ But 
their sarcasms are inconsistent with the facts already men- 
tioned, and may be accounted for by the supposition that part 
of his parents’ income was derived from the ownership of farm 
property. In the same way Sophocles was sometimes described 
as the son of a blacksmith, because his father possessed slaves 
engaged in that trade®. 

It is said that while Euripides was still young, an oracle 
foretold that he would ‘one day become famous, and win the 


forty-three (ep. 50), and his death in 
407-406, at the age of seventy-eight 
(ep. 60). The story about Salamis may 
have arisen from two causes, (1) from 
the desire to associate the careers of 
the three tragic poets with the day of 
the great victory, (2) from the fact that 
Euripides was often called a ‘Sala- 
minian,’ owing to his having possessed 
property there (Corp. Ins. Gr. 3. 605. 2 
Evpecniéns Mynocapxisov Sadapeinos, rpa- 
yids mointns). See Mendelssohn, Acta 
Societatis Philologicae Lipsiensis, 1872, 
vol. ii. p. 161 foll. 

1 Suidas, v. BAvela, His father’s name 
was Mnesarchus or Mnesarchides, his 
mother’s Cleito (vita Eur. pp. Io and 
II, Suidas, v. Evpemidyjs). There was 
a tradition which connected his parents 
with Boeotia, one account saying that 
they were exiled to that country (Suidas 
l.c.), the other that they were Boeotians 
by birth (Nicol. Damasc. in Stob. Flor. 
44. 41). But as no reference to the 
fact is to be found in the comic poets, 


the whole story was probably a myth. 

2 Athen. p. 424 kal Eipimlins 6 months 
év maaiv @voxénoe.  OE€dppactos your 
év TO tept peOns pysi’ mvvOdvopa S 
éywye kai Ebpinliny rov month oivoxoeiv 
*AOHYnat Tots dpxnorais Kadoupevors. wp- 
xovvTo 8 otro: wept Tov Tod “AméAAwVoS 
ved tod Andlov, Tay mpwrwy dovTes 
*AOnvaiay .. . Kal Siacwerar PAvgjow 
év TG Sapyynpopeiw ypapr wept TovTwy. 
Suidas (v. Evpiridns): kat yap trav opddpa 
ebyevay éTUyxavev, ws amodeixvuc. Bidd- 
Xopos (an Attic antiquarian of the third 
century B. C.). 

8 He was celebrated as a collector of 
books (Athen, p. 3), and he was one 
of those who were called upon to fulfil 
the public liturgies (Aristot. Rhet. 3. 
15); both of which facts prove that he 
belonged to the wealthier classes. 

4 Aristoph. Thesm. 387, Acharn. 478, 
Equit. 19, Ran. 947, and Schol. ad loc. 
Aul. Gell. N. A. 15. 20. Vita Eur. pp. 
I, roand 11 (Dindf.). 

5 Vita Soph. p. I. 
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crown of victory in many competitions,’ and that his father, sup- 
posing that athletic contests were intended, caused him to be 
trained in boxing and wrestling, and sent him to compete at 
various games, in some of which he was successful’. It is also 
said that he practised painting in his youth, and that many of 
his paintings were preserved in after times at Megara*. These 
stories, however, depend solely on very late authority, and may 
have arisen from a confusion between the poet Euripides and 
other persons of the same name. 

Whatever the training which he received in his boyhood, he 
began, from an early date, to manifest a strong natural bent 
towards poetry and philosophy. The chorus in the Alcestis, 
when they speak of having ‘studied the writings of the poets,’ 
and of having ‘explored the mysteries of the heavens,’ and 
when they describe themselves as ‘versed in many specula- 
tions,’ are probably referring to the youthful pursuits of 
Euripides himself’. The speculative turn of his mind would 
receive a decided impulse from the teachings of Anaxagoras, 
who began to expound his philosophy at Athens during the 
earlier part of the fifth century*. Euripides is reported to have 


been one of his most ardent disciples®; and the statement is 


1 Vita Eur. pp. 2andi1. Gell.N.A.  xawd mpoopépav copa | ddfers axpetos 
15. 20. ‘The oracle is given by Euseb. xov copds repuxévar) apparently allude 
Pr. Ev. 5. 33 €o7a1 go Kovpos, Mvnoap- to the prosecution of Anaxagoras for 
xidy, SvTwa mavres | dvOpwmo ticovor, impiety, which took place about the 


kal és KA€os €gOAdv dpovoet, | Kalorepéwy time of the production of the play. 
iep@v yAuKepiy xapw dudpiBareira. (2) Theseus’ remark (frag. 964) on the 


2 Vita Eur. pp. 3, 10 and 12 (Dindf.). 

8 Alc. 962-972. 

* Diog. Laert. 1. 7 Hptaro 5é qidogo- 
ety ’AOnvnow émt KaddXlou ér@y etxoow 
wy, &s pnot Anunrptos 6 Padnpeds &y TH 
Tov apxévTwy ava papn. 

5 Vita Eur. pp. 2 and 10, Suidas 
(v. Evpimiéns). Gell. N. A. 15. 20 
(quoting from Alexander Aetolus, a poet 
of the third century B.c.). There are 
one or two references to Anaxagoras in 
the plays of Euripides, (1) The lines 
in the Medea on the unpopularity of 
science (295-302 . . . POdvov mpos daray 
aApdvovor BSvoperh. | cxavoior pey yap 


advantage of preparing one’s self for 
future evil, contains, according to Cicero, 
a reference to Anaxagoras (Cic. Tusc, 
3. 29 ‘quod autem Theseus a docto se 
audisse dicit, id de se ipso loquitur 
Euripides. Fuerat enim auditor Anaxa- 
gorae ; quem ferunt, nuntiata morte filii, 
dixisse, “‘Sciebam me genuisse morta- 
lem.” (3) The same sentiment of Anaxa- 
goras is supposed to be alluded to in 
Alc. 904 foll, €pot tis Hv ev yévet, @ Kdpos 
agidOpnvos | dxer’ ev Sdporcr | povdrais” 
GAN Eumas | Epepe kaxdy GAus «.7.A. The 
two last references, however, are perhaps 
somewhat doubtful, since the maxim 
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confirmed by various traces of Anaxagorean doctrine which 
are to be found in his tragedies 

Throughout his life he retained his affection for philosophy 
and for the society of philosophers; and Socrates, Prodicus, 
Archelaus, and Protagoras became, in later times, his most 
intimate associates*. Socrates, though rarely visiting the 
theatre, seldom failed to be present when his plays were per- 
formed ; and it was in his house that Protagoras read for the 
first time that treatise about the gods which led to his expulsion 
from Athens*. These philosophers, however, were not, like 
Anaxagoras, the masters and instructors of Euripides; and the 
biographers are hardly correct in asserting that it was from 
them that he learnt philosophy and rhetoric’, They all appear 
to have been younger than Euripides in point of years*; their 
relationship was that of companions, rather than of teachers; 
and their influence upon his character and opinions, though no 
doubt considerable, cannot be compared in extent with the 
influence exercised by Anaxagoras °. 

Though Euripides began to write tragedies in his eighteenth 
year, it was not till 455, when he was nearly thirty, that his 
plays were accepted by the archon, and represented at the 


‘sciebam me genuisse mortalem’” was 
also ascribed to Solon (Diog. Laert. 
2. 13). See Decharme, Euripide et son 
Theatre, p. 32. 

1 See below, pp. 270-272. 

2 Vita Eur. pp. 2 and to (Dindf.), 
Gellius, N. A. 15. 20. 

3 Aelian, V. H. 2.13. Diog. Laert. 
9.54. Cp. ibid. 2. 22, where he is said 
to have lent his copy of Heraclitus to 
Socrates. His intimacy with Socrates 
is a frequent subject of satire in the 
comic poets, e.g. Aristoph. Ran. 1491- 
1493 xaplev ody pi) Swxpare | mapaxca- 
Onhpevov Aadeiv | dnoBadéyTa povorrny. 

4 MaOnrijs Ipodixov wey ev Tots pyro- 
pixots, Swxpdrous be év Tois HOucois Kal 
pirocdpas (Suidas, v. Edpimidys). dtov- 
-orhs yevdpevos . . . Upodixov nat Upw- 
Tayopov (vita Eur. p. 2). 


> 


5e "ApyeAdw TO Hvoks ... mt tpaywdiay 


oxXoAdcayTa 


éppjoa (ibid. Pp» 10). According to 
the comic poets he was assisted in his 
tragedies by Socrates (Diog. Laert. 2.18 ; 
Vita Eur. p. 2). 

5 Euripides, as we have seen, was 
probably born in 485. Protagoras was 
born about 480, Socrates in 468. 
Archelaus flourished about 450, Pro- 
dicus rather later, 

6 No definite traces of Socratic in- 
fluence are to be found in the plays of 
Euripides. The points in which the two 
men agree—their width of sympathy, 
and the humanity of their sentiments 
on many questions—were part of the 
general tendency of the age. In many 
respects they differ considerably from 
one another, e.g. in their feelings on the 
subject of revenge, and in their attitude 
towards physical science. 
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public festivals. His first appearance was less brilliant than 
that of Sophocles, and he had to be content with the third place 
in the competition’. For the next twenty years or so he 
appears to have competed only at rare intervals; and in 438, 
when he brought out the Alcestis, the total number of dramas 
which he had then exhibited was not more than seventeen *. 
But during the last thirty-two years of his life he composed with 
surprising fertility, producing not less than seventy-five plays *. 
Many of his later works bear evident traces of rapid and care- 
less execution. Still, in the best productions of his final period 
there are no signs of diminishing vigour ; and the Bacchae, one 
of the most powerful of Greek tragedies, was written when he 
was more than seventy years of age*. Hence his career, like 
that of Aeschylus and Sophocles, is another proof of the extra- 
ordinary vitality and productiveness of the old Greek poets. 
The total number of his plays was probably ninety-two®, and 
seventy-eight of these, including eight satyric dramas, were still 
preserved in the time of the Alexandrian scholars®. Most of 
his works would doubtless be produced at the City Dionysia, in 
groups of four, according to the regulation which prevailed at 
that festival. Some of them, however, may have been written 
for the Lenaea; and some are known to have been composed, 
not for Athens, but for other places’. Hence the suggested 


' Gell. N. A.15. 20 ‘tragoediam scri- 
bere natus annos duodeviginti adortus 
est.’ Vita Eur. p. 4 ppéaro 5é &daoKew ent 
KaAdAlov dpxovros ... mp@rov Se édidate 
ras Tleduddas, Ore nal tpiros éyévero. 
Cp. also ibid. pp. 3, 10 and 12. 

2 Argum. Alc. 70 Spdmua éroinOn iC’. 
€5:5ax0n emt TAaveivov apxovTos. 

8 The total number of his dramas was 
apparently 92. See note 5. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. 

5 Ninety-two is the number given by 
Vita Eur. pp. 4 and 12, Gellius (N. A. 
17. 4) says seventy-five, and Suidas (vy. 
Evpimidns) seventy-five ov ninety-two. 
But seventy-five is clearly too small, 
since the titles of about eighty are still 
known (see Appendix IL), The number 


ninety-eight, given by Vita Eur. p. 11, 
may possibly be due to a mistake of 
some copyist. 

8 Vita Eur. pp. 4, 11, 12. Suidas 
(v. Etpimiéys) says only seventy-seven 
were preserved, apparently deducting 
one of the satyric plays, which was con- 
sidered spurious by some critics (Vita, 
p- II). 

7 Thus the Andromache was not 
exhibited at Athens (Schol. Androm. 
445 Tods Tov Spapatos xpdvous ove éate 
AaPety, ov bedidaxra yap Anvynow). The 
Archelaus was written for the Court of 
Macedon (Vita, p. 4). According to 
Aelian, new tragedies appear to have 
been sometimes produced by Euripides 
at the Piraeus (Var. Hist. 2, 13 6 && 
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division of his ninety-two dramas into twenty-three groups of 
four each is devoid of any certain foundation’. The compara- 
tive paucity of the satyric plays preserved may be explained, 
partly by the unimportance of these productions, partly by 
the fact that, even at those festivals where they were required, 
Euripides occasionally supplied their place with serio-comic 
tragedies like the Alcestis®. 

In spite of his splendid reputation, Euripides was not on the 
whole very successful in the competitions, and only obtained 
five victories in all—four during his lifetime, and one after his 
death, with posthumous plays brought out by his son or 
nephew*. He is said to have been careless about theatrical 
matters; and many of his failures may have been due to the 
fact that he devoted less attention than Aeschylus and Sophocles 
to the details of stage-management‘. Still it is difficult to 
believe that there can have been any justification for his ill- 
success in 431, when he was only third, although the tragedies 
which he produced on that occasion included what is perhaps 
his masterpiece—the Medea®. This defeat, like that of Sopho- 
cles with the Oedipus Tyrannus, appears to be one of those 
cases, no less frequent in modern than in ancient dramatic 


Swxparns onavoy pev enepoira ois 
Oedrpos, ef mote 5&€ Eipimidns 6 ris 
Tpaywrias Tonrhs jywvitero Kavots Tpa- 
ywdots, téTe ye aixvetro, Kal Tecpaot 
de dywriCopévov Tod Evpitidov Kai exe 
KaTTel. 

i Those who make the 
appeal to Suidas (v. Evpimiins) émedei- 
taro 5% Gdovs enavtovs KB’. They 
suppose that twenty-two groups of four 
each were produced by him during his 
lifetime, and a twenty-third after his 
death (viz. the Bacchae, Alemaeon &c., 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67). 

2 Argum. Alc. 

8 Vita Eur. pp. 11 and 12 (Dindf.). 
Gell. N. A. 15. 20. Suidas (v. Evpt- 
niéns). He won his first victory in 
441 (Marmor Par. ep. 60), and was 
also victorious in 428 with the Hippo- 
lytus and other plays (Argum. Hipp.), 


division 


and after his death with the Bacchae, 
iphigeneia, and Alcmaeon in Corinth 
(Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67, Suidas, 1. c.). 
He was second in 438 with the Alcestis, 
&c. (Argum. Ajic.), and also in 415 
with the Troades, &c. (Aelian, V. H. 
2e'))s 

4 Vita Eur. p. 12 ovSeulay ptdoripiay 
mepl Ta O€aTpa Tovovpevos* 5d TocovToy 
avtoy €BdanTe ToITO boov wpédee TOV 
Loporrea, 

5 Euphorion was first on this occasion, 
Sophocles second, and Euripides third 
with the Medea, Philoctetes, Dictys, and 
Theristae (Argum. Med.). It has been 
suggested, in explanation of the verdict, 
that Euphorion was competing with 
plays written by his father Aeschylus, 
with which he is known to have been 
four times victorious (Suidas, v. Evpo- 
plov). 
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history, which show that great original plays are not always 
fully appreciated on their first appearance. 

Euripides was twice married, first to Melito, and secondly to 
Choerile, the daughter of Mnesilochus, by whom he had three 
sons'. Among the inmates of his house was a certain Cephi- 
sophon, a musician, who helped him in the musical part of his 
tragedies?. According to the current tradition his domestic 
happiness was embittered by the infidelity of his wives, con- 
cerning whom the following anecdotes are related by the 
biographers. It is said that his first wife was guilty of adultery 
soon after her marriage, and that Euripides, on discovering the 
fact, wrote the Hippolytus to gratify his hatred of women, and 
then proceeded to divorce her; and that subsequently, on 
hearing that she had married again, he remarked that it was 
foolish to expect that a woman who had been false to one 
husband would be faithful to another. He then took a second 
wife, but she turned out worse than the first, the adulterer in 
this case being Cephisophon. In consequence of this new 
misfortune Euripides now began to assail the female sex with 
increasing violence, so much so, that they banded themselves 
together in self-defence, and formed a plot to put him to death, 
either at the Thesmophoria, or in some other place. But on his 


1 Vita Eur. pp. 4 and 12. His sons theory, originated in the double name. 
were Mnesarchides, the merchant; So Wilamowitz, Analecta Enuripidea, 
Mnesilochus, the actor; and Euripides, p. 149. Bergk, Griech. Lit. 3, p. 
the tragic poet. According to VitaEur. 479. 

p. 8 Choerile was his first wife. Her 2 Aristoph. Frag. Incert. 4 (Meineke) 
name is given as Choerine by Schol. Kypicopav dpore wal peddyrare | od 
Aristoph. Thesm. 1, and by Suidas 67) cuvé(ys eis rd méAX’ Evpimidy, | wat 


(v. Evpemidns), who also describes her as 
his first wife. 

It has been suggested that in reality 
Euripides had only one wife—Aristo- 
phanes only mentions one—and that 
she was Melito, the daughter of Mnesi- 
lochus, and that XoipiAn was a nick- 
name, Cp. Schol. Eur. Hec. 3, where 
it is stated that Hecuba was sometimes 
called Xorpidn, da 7d moAUTraida yevéoOau 
%) Yap xXotpos moAAA Tikrer. The notion 
of the two wives, according to this 


ouverts, &s pact, THY wedAwdiay. Ran. 
944 clr’ avétpepor povwdias Knpicopavta 
peyvis. Ibid. 1452 ravrt mérep’ adrds 
edpes i) Kngicopdy ; Vita Eur. p. 3 of 
dé 7a pédn pact Kynficopavta roveiv. 
Cephisophon is described as the s/ave 
of Euripides in Vita Eur. pp. 6 and 9; 
and in Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 944, 
Acharn. 394. But the mere name shows 
that he cannot have been a slave. In 
Vita Eur. p. 12 he is incorrectly called 
the ‘ actor’ of Euripides. 
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promising not to offend any more, his life was spared ; and in 
return for this generosity he wrote those lines in the Melanippe, 
in which he declares that women are ‘superior to men,’ and 
that to attack them with invectives is a ‘foolish archery’ 

It is on this rather puerile gossip that the traditional opinion 
about the family life of Euripides is based. Much of it is 
clearly seen to be fictitious. Thus the supposed plot of the 
Athenian women owes its origin to the Thesmophoriazusae of 
Aristophanes, which some grammarian apparently imagined to 
be a record of actual fact. Moreover, the tale about Cephi- 
sophon is disproved by a certain passage in the Frogs, which 
shows that Euripides, up to the time of his death, was still 
living on friendly terms with Cephisophon and his second wife *. 
There is also something very suspicious in the manner in which 
the poet’s writings are dragged into the story. Thus the remark 
which he is said to have made about his first wife is a mere 
extract from the Electra*; the Hippolytus is represented as the 
offspring of jealousy and disappointment; the Melanippe is 
a recantation, extracted by threats of vengeance. Seeing, then, 
that a large percentage of the narrative consists of manifest 
falsehoods, it is difficult not to feel sceptical as-to the truth 
of the remainder; and the most probable conclusion seems to 
be that the scandal was a pure fabrication from first to last, and 
that it was concocted, after the manner of ancient biography, in 
order to connect the author’s verses with his personal expe- 
riences, and to account for those rhetorical onslaughts upon the 
female character in which he sometimes indulges*. The only 


1 Vita Eur. pp.6, 8, 9 and 12 (Dindf.). 
Suidas, v. E’puidys. Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 975, 1079. Gellius, N. A. 15.20. 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 1407-1409 Kal y- 
nér émorye wat’ nos, GAN és Tov 
arabpoy | avrds, Ta madi’, 7 yun, 
Kngitopar, | éuBds Kabqodw avddaBov 
7a BiBAta. 

8 El. 923, 924 Svarnvds Ear, ei doxet 
7d cwppovely | éxet pev adriy od Exe, 
nap’ of 5° éxew. Cp, Vita Eur. p. 8 
A€yovros 58 Tod yhwavrtos avrny ‘ cw- 


gpover map épol, ‘dvarnvos ei, epn, 
‘el yuvaixa Soxets map @ pev aviv 
owppovery map @ de pn.” 

4 This habit, common to the ancient 
grammarians, of detecting a personal 
reference in a poet’s writings, has already 
been alluded to in the case of Sophocles 
(see p. 134). Asa further example we 
may mention the story told by Diog. 
Laert. 3. 6, that the line @adagoa KAvCet 
navTa TavOpwmwv Kaka was written by 
Euripides in allusion to his cure from 
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corroborative evidence is that contained in a line of the Frogs, 
where allusion is made to the immorality of some of the heroines 
in Euripides, and it is implied that the poet had been hoisted 
with his own petard'. But the reference here is unusually 
vague and ambiguous, and the absence of similar attacks in the 
other comedies affords a strong argument in the opposite direc- 
tion. Indeed, if the married life of Euripides had been as 
unfortunate as tradition represents, it is incredible that an 
opponent like Aristophanes, who was restrained by no feelings 
of delicacy, and who lost no opportunity of abusing his mother, 
would have spared the reputation of his wives. 

In character Euripides was the very reverse of Sophocles, 
being a man of studious and retiring disposition, fond of the 
companionship of his intimate friends, but averse to general 
society®. The bustle of public life had no attractions for him, 
and he avoided, as far as possible, any interference with politics 
and affairs of state. He is said to have once been sent on an 
embassy to Syracuse; but this, as far as we know, is the only 
public function which he ever discharged*. His ideal was a life 
of retirement and contemplation; and in a passage of the Ion, 
which has often been regarded as autobiographical, he refers to 
this very subject, enumerating all the intrigues, jealousies, and 
disappointments which accompany a career of political ambition, 
and painting, as a contrast, the tranquil and contented existence 
of the youthful Ion, devoted to the service of the temple, 
protected by his seclusion from all temptation to guilt, and 
happy in the enjoyment of ‘leisure, that sweetest of human 
possessions *,’ 

Following this tendency Euripides passed much of his time in 


illness by sea-bathing, when he was 
visiting Egypt with Plato in 400 B.C. 
This tale ignores the fact that Euripides 
died in 407 B.C. 

1 Aristoph. Ran, 1045-1048 EY. pa 
AL’, odd yap Fv Tis’ Appodirns ovdév co, 


Tplas émoles, adTos TovTOLoWw éemdnyns. 
2 Vita Eur. p. 8 avvvous kal adaornpés. 
Suidas (v, Evpimiiys) pevywv tas cuvov- 
, 
oias. 
8 Aristot. Rhet. 2,6 5:0 eb éxer 7 Tod 
Evpimidou ardxpiors mpos Tovs Supaxoatovs. 


AIS, undé 7 éeln.| GAN eit 01 col Kal rots 
cotow TOAAT TOAAOD ’mKAOATO, | WaTE ye 
xavréy ae Kat’ ovv EBadev, AI. vi) Tov 
Ala roird yé To 5H. | a yap és TAS GAAO- 


The occasion, as Schol. ad loc. explains, 
was an embassy on which Euripides was 
serving. 

4 Ton 585-647. 
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retirement at Salamis, studying and composing in a grotto which 
looked out upon the sea'. His passion for books and literature 
was a marked feature in his character, and the references to the 
subject are unusually frequent in his tragedies*. His library, 
which is sarcastically alluded to in the Frogs, was celebrated 
among the ancients for its completeness*. The cultivation of 
literature is often described by him as one of the chief delights 
of human existence ; and the chorus in the Erectheus are repre- 
sented as yearning for peace, and eager to hang up shield and 
spear, that they may pass their old age in quietness, unfolding 
the writings which contain the utterances of the wise ‘. 

The uprightness and dignity of his character are proved by 
the negative testimony of Aristophanes, who, in spite of the 
frequency of his invectives, has no accusation of a strictly per- 
sonal kind to bring against him®. Later writers sometimes 
speak of him as ‘ gloomy and morose,’ as a ‘foe to laughter,’ 
and as one who was ‘unable to be merry even over his wine °.’ 


1 Vita Eur. p. 8 Dindf. 
INeeAG um. 20s 

2 E.g. Alc. 962 eye kat bid povaas | 
kal perdparos néa, Kal | wAcioTwy aya- 
pevos Adyov «.7.4. Herc. Fur. 673 ob 
mavooua Tas Xapitas | Movoas ovyxata- 
peyvis wR Gdnv per dapovoias, 
Hipp. 451 d001 peyv oby ypapas Te TeV 
makatepwy | €xovow, avrot 7’ cioly & 
povoas del «.7.A. Ibid. 954 moAAGY ypap- 
parwy Tipa@y xanvos. Iph. Aul. 798 €i7’ 
év deATots Tepiow | poor 745° és avOpw- 
mous | nveyxay mapa Karpov dAdws. Med. 
419 povoa Se madayevéwy Anfovo’ 
dowday | Tav éuady byvedoa dmarocvvay. 

3 Athen. p. 3. Cp. Aristoph, Ran. 943 
xvrdoy didods oTwpvAuatwy, ard BiBXiwv 
dmnbav. Ibid. 1409 éuBas KabnoOw ova- 
AaBav Ta BiBXia. 

4 Frag. 369 KelcOw Sdpy pot piroy 
dpqumdéxev dpaxvas, | werd 8 Hovxias 
Toh@ ynpa auvoicoiny' |. . . d€Atwv 7” 
dvanricootpu ynpuv | av copol KAéovTat. 

5 Unless Ran. 1048 (a@ yap és Tas 
GAXorplas émoies abtos TodTaow émAn- 
ys) be supposed to imply a charge of 


Gellius, 


adultery. But there is no other suggestion 
of the same kind in Aristophanes. 

Euripides was represented by some 
later writers, such as Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, as a man of a gross and sensual 
character. Cp. Athen. p. 604. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 2. 21, 13. 4. Plut. Amator. 
c. 24. Athen. p. 557(the remark ascribed 
to Sophocles, eimovros Sopoxdel rivos 
bre pucoyuivns early Evpimiins, “Ev ye 
rais Tpaywdias, pn 6 Sopoxdrrs’ émel ev 
ye TH KAiy ptdoyivyns). According to 
Suidas (v. Edperidns) and Athen. p. 598 
(quotation from Hermesianax) Euripides 
met his death in Macedonia in the course 
of a love adventure. But this, and other 
similar stories, are rejected with con- 
tempt by Addaeus, a poet of the fourth 
century B. C., and a native of Macedonia 
(Anthol. Pal. 7. 51 od oe Kuvav ~yévos 
eid’, Evpinidn, obde yuvarkds | otarpos, 
tov oxorins Kimpides ahAdTpiov K.T.A.). 

6 Gellius, N.A.15. 2068 ’Avagaydpou 
tpddpios Xero} | orpupvds pev Eporye 
mpocenety | kal puodyedws Kal TwBaCey | 
ovdé map’ olvoy pepabnkws (the verses 
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This description, however, appears to be based on the conven- 
tional conception of the philosophic character, as depicted 
by ancient satirists, and need not be taken too seriously. 
It was probably due to the comic poets, who treated all 
philosophers with contempt, and who regarded Euripides, on 
account of his speculative tastes, as belonging to the same 
sect, 

As for his personal appearance, he is described by the 
ancients as having gray hair, a long beard, and moles upon his 
face!, The earliest recorded portrait is the statue erected in 
the theatre towards the close of the fourth century’; but it can 
scarcely be doubted that, in the case of a man of his celebrity, 
some contemporary likeness was in existence. Numerous busts 
have been discovered in modern times, all distinguished by 
a close mutual resemblance ; and one of the best of these (Fig. 6) 
is here reproduced *. The features, with their strongly-marked 
characteristics, appear to faithfully reflect the thoughtful and 
sensitive temperament of the poet. 

Shortly before his death, though the exact date is not known, 
Euripides retired to the court of Macedon, on the invitation of 
Archelaus*. His departure was ascribed by later gossip to 
dread of the comic poets, and shame on account of_his wife’s 
immorality °. But seeing that he had already endured the jeers 
of the comic poets for more than twenty years with equanimity, 
and since his wife’s infidelity was in all probability a fiction, we 
may be content to leave his motives in obscurity. During his 
journey he stayed for some time at Magnesia in Thessaly, where 


he was honoured with various distinctions’, On reaching 


are quoted from Alexander Aetolus, 
a tragic poet of the third century B.c.). 
Cp. Vita Eur. p. 8, Suidas (v. Etpr- 
ml5ns). 


2 Plut. X Orat. p. 841, 

8 It is copied from the cast in the 
Oxford University Galleries. On the 
various busts of Euripides see Baumeis- 


1 Vita Eur. p. 4 éAéyero Se kal Baddy 
mayova Opépa kat emt ris dWews pakods 
éoxneevar. Aristoph. Thesm, 190 émecra 
moAuds ely Kal mwyov’ éxw. His dvowdla 
oréparos is mentioned by Aristot. Pol. 
5.10, Stob, Flor. 41. 6, and Vita Eur. 


Bays 


ter’s Denkmiler, 1, p. 516. 

* Vita Eur. pp. 4, 10 and 12 (Dindf.). 
Suidas (vy. Edpimidns). Probably his retire- 
ment was subsequent to the promucton 
of his Orestes in 408, 

5 Vita Eur. pp. 10 and 12. 

§ Ibid. p. 4 peréorn 5¢ & Mayy- 
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Macedon he was treated by Archelaus with the greatest con- 
sideration, and frequently consulted on political matters, besides 
being appointed to some office in the Treasury}, 

Several stories are told about his life at the Macedonian court’. 
It is said that he was once asked to write a tragedy about 
Archelaus himself, and that he refused to do so, expressing 
a hope that the king would never become a suitable subject for 
a tragic drama*. However, he subsequently composed a play 
on the history of the mythical Archelaus, the founder of the 
dynasty‘, It is also said that Decamnichus, the king’s favourite 
slave, who led the conspiracy which resulted in the assassina- 
tion of Archelaus in 399, conceived his first hatred for his 
master on account of his having been handed over for punish- 
ment to Euripides, whom he had offended by an allusion to 
some physical defect®, But as the conspiracy was seven years 
later than the death of Euripides, Decamnichus, if the story 
is true, must have nursed his wrath for a considerable time ; 
and Plato, in his account of the matter, ascribes his action to 
political ambition, and says nothing about Euripides ’*. 

His death took place in the winter of 407-406, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age’. The same love of the marvellous, 


cia nal mpofevia étindn Kal aredeiq. 
éxeidev 5é cis Makedoviay mep) “ApxéAaoy 
yevopevos k.7.A. According to a certain 
Eparchides, Euripides also lived for 
some time in Icarus, where he wrote 
an epigram on a woman and her three 
children who were killed by eating 
mushrooms (Athen. p.61. Bergk, Poet. 
Lyr. p. 590). Probably the ascription 
of the epigram to Euripides, and the 
story of his visit to Icarus, was a mere 
conjecture on the part of Eparchides. 

1 Vita Eur. p. 4 xal pada énparre tap’ 
ard, bre kal én ray diocxnoewy eyévero. 
Suidas (v. Evpimiins), map’ diye THs 
dxpas adrodavey tipjs. Solinus 9, 15 
‘hic Archelaus in tantum litteraram mire 
amator fuit ut Euripidi tragico consi- 
liorum summam concrederet.’ 

2 In addition to those related in 
the text we may mention the tale in 


Plutarch (Apophthegm. Reg. 93) of 
a certain courtier who asked the king 
for a golden cup. Archelaus ordered 
the cup to be given to Euripides, saying 
to the man who had made the request, 
ov pev aiteiy émtndeos ef ral pr) Aap- 
Bavew* ovros 5@ AapBavew Kal py ai- 
TOV. 

3 Diomedes, p. 488. 

4 Vita Eur. p. 4 mepl ApxéAaov yevd- 
pevos Sver pipe Kal yapiCopevos avT@ 5papya 
Opwvipws éypaye. See Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag. p. 426. 

5 Arist. Pol. 5. 10. 

6 Plat. Alcib, p. 141 D. 

7 Marmor Par, ep. 63. Schol. Aris- 
toph. Thesm. 197 (who says he died 
éxrw érev after the production of the 
Thesmophoriazusae in the January of 
411; and this, counting inclusively, 
brings us to the beginning of 406). 
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which invested the deaths of Aeschylus and Sophocles with 
strange and extraordinary details, provided terminations no 
less dramatic for the career of Euripides. Some said he was 
torn in pieces by women. Others said he was killed by the 
royal hounds, while returning from dinner, or while walking 
abroad, or while engaged in a love affair. Others again said 
that the hounds were let loose on him by jealous poets, or by 
rivals in love, or by servants who had a grudge against him’. 
But Addaeus, a poet of the fourth century B.c., and the author 
of an epigram about Euripides in the Anthology, is no doubt 
correct in rejecting these fables, and in ascribing his death to 
natural decay’. He was buried with much splendour by Arche- 
laus, who showed deep sorrow for his loss*; and his tomb was 
placed at the confluence of two streams, in a valley near Arethusa, 
a coast-town of Macedonia‘. During his lifetime, though not 


Suidas (v. Evpimidys) places his death 
in the ninety-third Olympiad (408- 
405 B. C.). 

This date is confirmed by the story 
about Sophocles, who is said, after the 
death of Euripides, to have appeared in 
the theatre, together with his actors and 
chorus, in the garb of mourning (Vita 
Eur. pp. 5 and 13). Now Sophocles 
must have been dead before the pro- 
duction of the Frogs in the January 
of 405. Hence the last theatrical per- 
formance in which he could have taken 
part would be the City Dionysia in 
March 406. Euripides, therefore, must 
have died before that date. It follows 
that Diodorus is wrong in assigning his 
death to the archonship of Callias, i.e. 
406-405 B.C. (Diod. Sic. 13. 103, 
quoting from Apollodorus, the author 
of a xpovix? ovvragis). 

He was seventy-eight according to the 
Parian Marble, which placed his birth 
in 485-484. The other authorities, 
assigning his birth to 480, describe him 
as seventy-five or ‘over seventy’ (Vita 
Eur. pp. 4and 12. Suidas, v. Evpunidys). 

1 The earliest mention of such stories 
is in Hermesianax, an elegiac poet of 


about 340 B.C., quoted by Athen. p. 
598 «icdxe To Saipwy Evpinidy etiper’ 
dd€Bpov | AppiBiov orvyv@v ayridcaytt 
kuvav, Cp, Sotades (Alexandrian poet, 
about 280 B.C.) apud Stob. Flor. 98. 9 
KUVES Ol KATA OpaKny Edpimidny er pwyor. 
Vita Eur. pp. 5, 10, and 12. Suidas 
(v. Evpinidns). Gellius, N. A. 15. 20. 
Anthol. Pal. 7. 44. Val. Max. 9.12. 4. 
Steph. Byzant. v. Boppicxos. Diod. Sic. 
13. 103. Ovid, Ibis 595. Diogenianus, 
7. 52. 

2 Anthol. Pal. 7. 51 ov oe Kuvav yévos 
eid’, Ebpenidn, ob5 yuvakds | olarpos, 
tov oKxotins Kimpidos adAdtpov, | dAN’ 
*Atdns kal yppas. The silence of Aristo- 
phanes is also strongly in favour of 
the supposition that there was nothing 
extraordinary about the death of Euri- 
pides. 

8 Solinus, 9. 15 ‘cuius suprema non 
contentus prosequi sumptu  funeris 
crinem tonsus est et moerorem quem 
animo conceperat vultu publicavit.’ 

* Vita Eur. pp. 4 and 12. Anthol. 
Pal. 7. 49 & 51. Plut. Lycurg. c. 31. 
Vitruvius, 8. 3. Amm. Marcell. 27. 
p- 458. Plin. N. H. 31. 19. Suidas 
alone gives a different account (v. Edpr- 
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very successful in the tragic contests, he had been held in great 
veneration by the Athenians, who bestowed upon him the dis- 
tinction of dining at the public table in the Prytaneum, and 
made him priest of Apollo of Zoster. After his death they 
sent an embassy to Macedon, to request that his bones might 
be transferred to Athens for burial; but the request was 
refused’. However, they erected a cenotaph to his memory 
on the road between Athens and the Peiraeus*. Tradition says 
that both the cenotaph and the tomb were afterwards struck by 
lightning—an occurrence which was regarded by the ancients 
as a conspicuous mark of divine favour‘, 


§ 2. General Characteristics. 


Of the three great tragic poets of Greece, Euripides, who 
comes latest in point of time, is also by far the most modern in 
tone and sentiment. Though separated from Sophocles by 
an interval of only a very few years, he seems to belong in 
reality to another generation, and to breathe a different spiritual 
atmosphere. In the tragedies of Sophocles, with their ethical 
completeness and artistic symmetry, the spirit of the Periclean 
age had found its most perfect expression. Euripides reflects 
the feelings of that later and more changeful epoch, in which 
the old and exclusively Hellenic culture was beginning to 
gradually disappear, and to be replaced by wider and more 
cosmopolitan views of life. His dramas are the genuine 
offspring of this age of movement and transition; and, as 
a result, their design is less uniform, and their purpose less 
2 Gellius, N. A. 15. 20. 
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definite and single-hearted. In some of their qualities they 
recall the past, in others they point unmistakeably towards 
the future; and this curious blending of old and new testifies 
to the variety of the influences under which they were com- 
posed, While they still preserve the stately form and structure 
of the ancient tragedy, they are animated by a different spirit, 
and in their general scope and tendency, and in their methods 
of dramatic treatment, they often anticipate in the most striking 
fashion the characteristic features of the romantic drama of 
modern Europe. Hence the position which they hold in the 
general history of the stage is an intermediate one, They form, 
as it were, a link of connexion between the antique severity of 
Sophocles, and the freedom and passion of Shakespeare and 
Calderon. 


(1) Innovations in the spirit of Tragedy. 


The most important of the points which differentiate Euri- 
pides from his predecessors, and connect him with the moderns, 
is his truthful and accurate imitation of nature. Compared with 
Aeschylus or Sophocles he may justly be described as a realist 
in art. This quality is nowhere more apparent than in his 
mode of delineating character, in which, abandoning the ancient 
paths, he follows a course more in accordance with his own 
genius. Though his personages are all still taken from the 
legendary age, he no longer endeavours, like the older poets, to 
invest them with an ideal colouring, by magnifying their excel- 
lencies and veiling their defects. In obedience to that wider 
sympathy with everything human, which was characteristic of 
the time, he is content to paint men and women ‘as they are,’ 
His characters, in spite of the heroic names which they bear, 
are all genuine Athenians of the fifth century, copied faithfully 
from contemporary life. They represent every grade of man- 
kind, from the highest to the lowest. The mean, paltry, and 
contemptible side of human nature is depicted with as much 
care and accuracy as the majestic and imposing. Treated in 
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this way the old heroic figures acquire a strangely life-like and 
modern aspect. Agamemnon, the commander of the Grecian 
fleet, becomes an irresolute and querulous old man, who shrinks 
in dismay before the anger of his wife, and sits weeping in his 
tent, the picture of indecision, writing letter after letter, and 
tearing them up as soon as written’, Hermione, with her 
vulgar pride, her hysterical petulance, and her mean tyranny 
over her rival, is a faithful portrait of a spiteful and ill-bred 
woman, such as a modern novelist might have drawn?, Helen, 
the ideal creation of the old epics, becomes an artful and 
rapacious courtesan, who follows Paris for the sake of his 
Asiatic wealth, skilfully revives his waning affections by pre- 
tended regrets for Menelaus, and whose sole anxiety, at the fall 
of Troy, is to provide herself with an establishment among the 
Greeks *, 

This realism is not, however, confined to the characters, but 
applied equally to the incidents of the legends, which are treated 
with no less freedom. The ideal grandeur which they had 
assumed in the hands of Aeschylus and Sophocles is replaced 
by a more homely and domestic tone. Sometimes, to effect 
this purpose, the very texture of the myth is transformed, as in 
the Electra, where the princess is married to a country labourer, 
and the scene of the action is laid in a cottage. In other plays, 
even where the mythical setting is unchanged, the whole colour- 
ing is like that of ordinary life. The various little details and 
circumstances of every-day existence, instead of being excluded, 
as beneath the dignity of tragedy, are purposely introduced 
to give reality to the representation. Take, for example, the 
scene which depicts the arrival of Agamemnon’s wife and family 
at Aulis. The bustle of the chariot’s approach, the servants 
holding the horses’ heads and helping the ladies to dismount, 
Clytaemnestra’s orders for the disposal of the luggage and her 
anxiety for the baby’s safety, are all reproduced with circum- 
stantial accuracy, like a description in a novel’, References to 
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common and familiar objects, ‘such as we use and are accustomed 
to,’ occur continually throughout his dramas’. Ion, the minister 
of Apollo, appears on the temple steps, brush in hand, sweeping 
away the dust”; and the chorus in the Hippolytus are washing 
clothes when they hear of the illness of their mistress*. The 
tragic dress, too, instead of being restricted to one dignified type, 
is adapted to the circumstances of the characters. Menelaus, 
after his shipwreck, appears in tattered garments, which excite 
the compassion of the Egyptian king*; and Telephus, when 
wandering in beggary, is dressed like a beggar, with staff 
and wallet, and no attempt is made to disguise his miserable 
condition °. 

But it is in scenes of violent and uncontrollable emotion that 
the naturalism of Euripides produces its most impressive results. 
The most furious of the passions are painted by him with 
a frankness and straightforwardness which were as yet un- 
known to the Attic stage. Aeschylus and Sophocles, in 
delineating such passions, had confined themselves mainly to 
their spiritual aspect, passing over everything that was phy- | 
sically distressing or repulsive. Euripides shows no such 
reserve; he exhibits without disguise all the outward effects 
of mental suffering. Love and jealousy and remorse are 
depicted as raging in their utmost fury, and wasting the frames 
of their victims with madness and disease. The physical 
symptoms and accompaniments are presented in vivid and 
realistic detail. The difference of method may be well exem- 
plified by comparing his picture of the madness of Orestes with 
that drawn by Aeschylus. In Aeschylus the frenzy of Orestes 
is a weird and supernatural visitation, inspired directly by the 
gods, and mysterious and unearthly in its effects. It is a kind 
of idealised madness‘. Euripides, abandoning this miraculous 
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element, treats the case as one of ordinary delirium, produced 
by natural causes. Ina scene of unsurpassed power he shows 
us Orestes in the sick-chamber, sitting up half-awake on his bed, 
and gazing vacantly around him, his face unwashed, and his 
hair hanging over his eyes. His sister, standing by his bed- 
side, wipes the froth from his eyes and mouth, and helps him to 
rise to his feet; but the effort is too much for his strength, and 
he falls back prostrate. Suddenly the fit seizes him, he leaps 
to his feet, and rushes across the stage, shrieking with terror at 
the sight of the phantom Furies. As suddenly he comes to his 
senses again, and sinks back exhausted, wondering where he is, 
and melted to tears by the sight of his sister’s agony !. 

Another characteristic which, no less than his realism, dis- 
tinguishes Euripides from the older tragic poets, and marks 
him out as the forerunner of the romantic school of dramatists, 
is his tenderness and sentimentality. Of all the Greek poets he is 
the most pathetic and touching, and the most modern in his 
feelings and sympathies. His pictures of wedded love, of the 
innocent happiness of childhood, and of all the ties and affec- 
tions of domestic life, reveal a softness and gentleness of 
disposition which are rarely found in Attic writers before his 
time*. ‘Fair,’ he says, ‘is the light of the sun, fair the un- 
ruffled surface of the sea, and earth’s vernal blossoms, and the 
teeming wealth of rivers; many things are fair and worthy of 
praise ; but no sight is so glorious and so beautiful as the sight 
of little children in their home®.’ This intense sympathy with 
the more affectionate feelings of human nature gives a peculiar 
charm to his studies of female character, and some of his heroines 
are among the most loveable figures in literature, and remind us 
of the Desdemonas and Ophelias of Shakespeare. The trustful 
and loving simplicity of such natures is beautifully portrayed. 
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Nothing could exceed, for example, the tenderness of that scene 
in which Iphigenia, clasping her father’s hands in supplication, 
reminds him of her childish days, when she used to sit on his 
knees and talk about the future, fondly anticipating the time when 
she would have a house of her own, and be able to receive her 
father as a guest’, And there is perhaps no character in ancient 
poetry which has aroused deeper admiration than that of Alcestis, 
the devoted wife and tender-hearted mistress, whose presence in 
the house is like a gleam of sunshine, and whose affectionate 
regard for even the humblest member of the household is shown, 
during her dying moments, by her tender words of farewell’. 
The sentimental and romantic disposition of Euripides is 
apparent, also, in his treatment of the subject of sexual love— 
a subject which before his time had been considered as hardly 
worthy of the tragic stage. Euripides, who may be regarded as 
the founder of the love drama, was the first to give prominence 
to this passion, and to make it the ruling motive of his plays. 
Two of the surviving tragedies—the Hippolytus and the Medea— 
are based on plots of this kind, and rank among his greatest and 
most original creations. The scenes which portray the love-sick 
desperation of Phaedra, and the jealous fury of Medea, are 
written with a force and poetical fervour which have hardly 
been equalled in any of the innumerable imitations to 
which they have given rise. The same motive was also em- 
ployed, under various forms and aspects, in many of the lost 
plays, such as those which dealt with the seduction of Aerope, 
the adulterous passion of Clytia and Stheneboea, and the lust 
of Canace and Pasiphae*. But the drama whose loss we have 
most reason to regret is the Andromeda, in which the principal 
feature was the love of Perseus for the princess whose life he 
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had saved, and which appears to have been the solitary example, 
among the great tragedies of antiquity, of a plot based upon the 
romantic affection of a youth for a maiden’. Sucha play, with 
its striking anticipation of the favourite motive of modern fiction, 
would have possessed a unique interest at the present day. It 
is described by the scholiast as ‘one of the most beautiful’ of 
the works of Euripides, and this judgement is confirmed by the 
grace and tenderness of the existing fragments’, 

The same innovating spirit which produced the love dramas 
of Euripides, also caused him to attempt various other experi- 
ments in dramatic composition, which were equally foreign to 
ancient practice, and show the affinity of his mind towards the 
modern style of drama. One of these novelties was the tragi- 
comedy, of which he has left us a remarkable example in the 
Alcestis. According to the prevailing Greek custom the distinc- 
tion between tragedy and comedy was rigorously accentuated ; 
and although both Aeschylus and Sophocles had occasionally 
relaxed the tragic intensity of their dramas by semi-humorous 
scenes, yet a few isolated passages of this kind were not suffi- 
cient to modify the general tone of their works. Euripides, in 
the majority of his plays, follows their example, introducing 
comic touches only at rare intervals. But in the Alcestis he 
has gone much further, and created a new kind of drama, in 
which the pathetic and the humorous are deliberately inter- 
spersed. Scenes of tragedy are followed by scenes of comedy, 
just as in real life ; and the play is the first example in literary 
history of that type of composition, which was afterwards per- 
fected by the Elizabethan and Spanish dramatists, and which 
endeavours to give a faithful representation of the chequered 
character of human existence. 

The Helena is another of these novel types of drama. It 
belongs to a class otherwise unknown to ancient tragedy, but 
highly popular among the Elizabethans, and of which the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream is one of the best examples. Plays 
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of this kind, for which there is no special name, are dif- 
ferentiated from regular tragedies by the airy fancy and lightness 
of their tone. They have many of the characteristics of a fairy 
tale. The mind is transported from the solemn realities of 
existence into a delightful region of wonderland, where nothing 
is impossible, and where strange figures and marvellous adven- 
tures meet us at every turn. A dreamy charm pervades this ideal 
world. The passions lose their usual violence, and are softened 
and subdued into a dim reflexion of the passions upon earth. 
The complications, also, which arise have no serious signifi- 
cance, and there is a feeling throughout that the various 
dangers and difficulties will be surmounted, and that all will 
come right in the end. 

The legends of the Greek mythology, with their strange and 
fanciful incidents, offered attractive materials for this style of 
treatment, though they were seldom so handled by the Greeks. 
Part of the Odyssey, it is true, is conceived in this vein. But 
in Aeschylus and Sophocles the lighter and more imaginative 
aspect of the fable disappears beneath the moral grandeur and 
earnestness of the general colouring. Euripides was the first 
to compose a tragedy in this manner, and his Helena is based 
throughout on marvel and fantasy. The bewilderment caused 
by the real and the phantom Helen, the astonishment of the old 
mariner when he sees his mistress floating away through the 
air, the grief of the real Helen on account of her ridiculous 
birth from an egg, and her indignation at the disgrace which has 
been brought upon her name by the vagaries of the phantom, 
are all conceived in a light and playful spirit, which recalls some 
of the most graceful productions of the Elizabethan stage. 

These various changes and developments in the style of 
dramatic composition are accompanied by a corresponding 
modification in its ethical tone. Greek tragedy, in its origin, 
had been an act of worship, performed in honour of the gods; 
and its sacred character had been preserved and intensified 
by Aeschylus, in whose hands it reached its greatest height 
of moral and religious impressiveness. But after the time of 
Aeschylus the growth of new ideas among the more cultivated 
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classes led to a gradual secularisation of the drama. The 
beginning of the process has already been traced in Sophocles, 
in whose tragedies the religious purpose, though still clearly 
felt, was no longer allowed to predominate. Euripides ad- 
vances still further, and though prevented by custom from 
severing the outward connexion between religion and the stage, 
confines this connexion mainly to externals. His dramas, 
though exhibited, like those of Aeschylus and Sophocles, at 
the religious festivals, and though dealing with sacred subjects, 
are secular in tone. Their ethical significance is no longer ex- 
pounded and emphasised in definite language. Euripides adopts 
a different method. Like Shakespeare, and most of the modern 
dramatists, he is content, at any rate in the majority of his plays, 
to paint some great scene of human passion and suffering, and 
to leave it to produce its own effect upon the audience. 

As a consequence of this change of standpoint, and this 
concentration of interest upon the facts of human nature, 
rather than upon the problems of religion, a new kind of 
dramatic situation was gradually evolved, which has been 
widely imitated in modern times. Aeschylus and Sophocles 
had been accustomed to regard man mainly in his relation to 
the divine laws of the universe. They had exhibited him as 
the victim of overpowering external forces, and as wrestling 
ineffectually against the weight of destiny. Euripides gave 
a fresh development to tragedy, by transferring the conflict to the 
human soul, and by portraying the struggle of mankind, not with 
the visitations of fate, but with the evil suggestions of their own 
mind. He was the first to let us behold, in the recesses of the 
heart, the conflict between duty and passion, and between virtue 
and vice. Such is the motive of the Medea. Medea, a woman 
of passionate and masculine temper, has been goaded to mad.- 
ness by the desertion of Jason. As she broods over her wrongs, 
a horrible idea takes possession of her mind—the idea of mur- 
dering her offspring in order to be revenged upon her husband. 
She sees the hatefulness of the deed, is melted to tears by the 
sight of her children, tries to draw back, and to thrust the dark 
suggestion out of her thoughts. But it is in vain; her evil 
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genius at length prevails, and she throws herself upon her fate. 
This spectacle of a soul at war with itself was a new revelation 
to the Greek stage of the fifth century; but it has supplied the 
basis of some of the greatest of modern tragedies, such as 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Faust. 


(2) Modern Criticisms. 


The various novelties introduced by Euripides, like most 
great changes in art and literature, failed at first to secure 
general approbation. By many of the contemporary Greeks 
they were regarded as a degradation of the dramatic art; and 
they were attacked with unsparing vigour by Aristophanes, who 
represented, in literary as well as in political questions, the 
feeling of conservative Athens. Eventually, however, the new 
type of tragedy prevailed, and during the later period of Greek 
civilisation Euripides became the most popular of the. tragic 
poets’. But in modern times, with the revival of learning, the 
tide set once more in the opposite direction. Euripides was 
dethroned from his position of pre-eminence, and his writings 
were assailed, by successive generations of scholars, with all 
the violence and prejudice of the Old Comedy. This spirit of 
depreciation may be said to have reached its culminating point 
at the beginning of the present century, when it became the 
fashion among critics to find little in Euripides but what was 
mean and contemptible, and to speak of him as a ‘bad man,’ 
and a ‘bad citizen,’ who had mistaken his vocation in devoting 
himself to tragic poetry’. Exaggerations of this kind naturally 
led to a certain reaction, and the criticisms of the present day 
are no longer characterised by the same blind animosity. Yet 
even now some trace of the old feeling remains, and it is rare to 
find the genius of Euripides as cordially appreciated as that of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. The tendency is still to emphasise 
his defects, rather than to admire his excellencies. 

One cause of this hostility is the influence of Aristophanes, 
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whose incisive and persistent ridicule has undoubtedly acted as 
a bar to the just appreciation of Euripides. Another cause 
may be found in the fact that Euripides has been far less 
fortunate than the other tragic poets in regard to the preservation 
of his plays. The extant tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
are few in number, and consist mostly of masterpieces. The 
nineteen dramas of Euripides, on the other hand, though con- 
taining many specimens of his finest work, also include several 
plays which are clearly second-rate, and which were never held 
in high estimation even by the ancients themselves. The 
critics have hardly made due allowance for this fact; their un- 
favourable estimate of his genius is based largely upon the 
consideration of his inferior productions; and there can be 
little doubt that if only a small selection of his greatest plays 
had survived, his reputation would have stood far higher at the 
present time. 

The accusation most frequently brought against him is that 
of having impaired the ideal beauty of Greek tragedy by his 
realistic representation of the heroic legends. It is this charac- 
teristic of his poetry, more than anything else, which excited 
the contempt and ridicule of Aristophanes and the other comic 
poets, and which has supplied the foundation of most of the 
subsequent hostile criticism. Now, as far as the contemporaries 
of Euripides are concerned, there is not much ground for 
surprise in the fact that his novel creations should have aroused 
the keenest opposition. The Greeks of the fifth century, who 
had been accustomed to the ideal splendour of the Sophoclean 
stage, and who felt a traditional veneration for the antique 
fables, were naturally, in many cases, startled and repelled 
by the frank and undisguised humanity with which the old 
mythical heroes were invested by Euripides. But a modern 
critic, being far removed from contemporary influences, and 
being able to take a wider survey of the question, has less 
justification for re-echoing these complaints. Change and de- 
velopment, it has often been pointed out, are essential elements 
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of continuous vitality; and the art which ceases to advance, 
and which settles down into stereotyped forms, soon begins to 
lose its inspiration, and to degenerate into lifeless mannerism. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that ancient tragedy, if it was to 
fulfil its natural course, and not to perish of premature decay, 
should submit to this universal law. Nor can it be said that 
the particular change introduced by Euripides—the substitution 
of the actual for the ideal—was of a wanton and unnatural 
character. On the contrary, it was one which is strictly in 
accordance with the usual process of evolution in such matters. 
The general tendency of artistic development, as shown by the 
history of every national art and literature, is to begin by 
pursuing the grand and lofty and mysterious, but to end with 
the accurate imitation of real life. Sometimes, no doubt, there 
is a reaction; just as in English literature the realistic novels 
of Fielding were succeeded by the romances of Scott, and the 
poetry of Pope and Dryden by that of Keats and Shelley. But 
in spite of temporary ebbs and flows, the general set of the 
current is in this direction. Euripides, therefore, in obeying 
this universal impulse, showed his instinctive appreciation of 
the conditions under which he had to work. The ideal tragedy 
had run its course, the time for the more realistic drama had 
arrived. That he should have seen this fact so clearly, and 
should have used his opportunity, is a proof of his genius 
and sagacity, rather than a just subject for censure. The point 
then for critics to determine is, not so much whether he was 
right in changing the tone of tragedy, as whether he was able to 
accomplish this necessary change with judgement and success. 
Most readers, if they were to consider the question without 
prejudice, would probably answer it in the affirmative. The 
realism of Euripides is not of that extreme type which often 
flourishes during the latest epochs of literary history, and 
which may justly be regarded as offensive in subject, and dull 
in treatment. Euripides shows no preference for what is 
sordid or repulsive. Although at times, in his desire to be 
faithful to the facts of nature, he introduces scenes and characters 
which his predecessors had avoided, yet the brighter side of 
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things is by no means ignored, Nor is he satisfied with 
a merely photographic and uninteresting reproduction of the 
events of ordinary existence. His realism is of a poetical and 
imaginative kind, like that of the Elizabethans, but more refined 
and fastidious. His varied pictures of human life, whether in 
its homely and familiar aspects, or in its scenes of violent and 
absorbing passion, are lifted into a higher region by the grace 
and radiant beauty of the language and the poetry. Sometimes 
he is less successful than at others. In the Electra, for 
example, the attempt to humanise the old legend by familiar 
touches produces a feeling of incongruity which is not altogether 
pleasing. But in his greatest plays, such as the Alcestis and 
the Medea, no such objection can be raised. The experiment, 
in these cases, is justified by the result; and the heroic stories, 
though stripped of their superhuman dignity and grandeur, 
lose none of their beauty and impressiveness in the new guise 
under which they are made to appear. 

It has often been asserted that Euripides makes his characters 
viler than was necessary even for a realist in art, and that he 
excels chiefly in the delineation of the baser side of human 
nature’, As for the latter statement, it is sufficiently refuted 
by the mere mention of such creations as Ion, and “Alcestis, and 
Hercules, of which it is impossible to deny the beauty and 
nobility. The charge of unnecessary vileness is less devoid of 
foundation. Euripides, it must be allowed, sometimes shows 
a kind of cynical delight in dissecting and exposing the meaner 
qualities of the heart; and in one or two plays, in which 
Spartan characters predominate, he has apparently been induced 
by national animosity to exhibit them in an odious and unnatural 
light. But apart from certain special instances of this kind, it 
can hardly be contended that the general tone of his plays is 
cynical and offensive, or that he goes beyond the limits of truth 
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wa) odx) Ta yerKd Kal peyadropun Trav 
mpoownwv HOn Kal tadn, KaAbdmEpSopordhs, 
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and justice in his portraits of vice. Indeed, his bad characters 
are usually drawn with peculiar insight ; they are seldom mere 
incarnations of wickedness, like the tyrants of Alfieri, exciting 
only disgust by their unredeemed villainy. Their hatefulness, 
as a rule, is skilfully relieved by occasional flashes of better 
feeling. Jason, to take an example, appears at first as a 
monster of ingratitude and selfishness; yet even in his case 
the passionate affection which he displays for his children in the 
final scene goes far to win the sympathy of the reader. Medea 
and Agamemnon are further instances of those mixed characters, 
in which good and evil are struggling for mastery; and in the 
representation of such conflicting tendencies Euripides is 
perhaps without a rival among the ancient dramatists. 
Another feature in Euripides which has excited much criticism 
is his vivid representation of the sexual passion. Aristophanes 
apparently considered the whole subject as unfit for tragedy’. 
Modern critics have not ventured to go so far as this ; indeed, 
it would have been impossible for them to do so, unless they 
were prepared to condemn most modern poetry and fiction. 
Nor have they been able to charge Euripides with giving undue 
prominence to this passion, since as a matter of fact the 
number of his love dramas is comparatively small*. But they 
accuse him of having selected myths which a refined taste 
would have avoided, and they repeat the complaints of Aris- 
tophanes about ‘unholy marriages’ and ‘incestuous women ‘*.’ 
As for this objection, it is true that some of the fables which he 
chose to dramatise appear repugnant to modern feeling‘. But 
have been preserved; and (of the lost 
plays) the Aeolus, Alope, Andromeda, 


Auge, Cressae, Cretes, Melanippe, 
Stheneboea, and Phoenix. See Nauck, 
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in such cases everything depends upon the manner of the 
treatment. To take a well-known instance. Nothing, at first 
en, could appear more loathsome than the plot of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus; yet it is out of this very story that Sophocles has 
constructed one of the finest of existing tragedies. Now most 
of those plays of Euripides which were censured by Aris- 
tophanes as immoral have perished, and we are no longer able 
to judge for ourselves as to their general tone. It would be 
unfair therefore to assume, merely on the testimony of Aris- 
tophanes, that there was anything in their contents which 
could excite disgust. If we confine our attention to the extant 
dramas, the reverse is found to be the case. The Hippolytus, 
the tragedy in which love is most prominent, is a remarkable 
example of the poet’s tact in dealing with these matters. 
Phaedra is there represented as the victim of the gods, over- 
powered by a fatal passion for her stepson, which she struggles 
in vain to overcome, and which she is too full of shame to avow. 
Her secret is at length made known, not by herself, but by the 
officiousness of the nurse. Whereupon, in the agony of her 
despair, she puts an end to her life, while striving to save 
her honour by a false accusation. The plot could hardly have 
been handled with greater delicacy; and to, appreciate the 
reserve of Euripides, it is only necessary to compare the 
Phaedra drawn by Seneca, with her unrestrained licentiousness 
and her shameless avowals of passion. This example, therefore, 
should deter us from trusting to the prejudiced criticisms of 
Aristophanes, in cases where there is no direct evidence. 
Lastly, Euripides is accused of having lowered the tone of 
tragedy by depriving it of its moral significance. His dramas, it 
is said, belong to that later stage of art, in which Nature takes 
the place of Religion, and in which the object of the poet is 
to paint the phenomena of existence, rather than to enforce 
a definite moral creed. This latter fact is one which cannot be 
denied. Euripides represents the feelings of an age in which 
religious belief, among the educated Greeks, had lost its 


was the subject of the Cretes; and the sister Canace, which was dramatised in 
incestuous passion of Macareus for his the Aeolus. 
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potency. But to contend, on this account, that his tragedies 
are devoid of serious purpose, and that they are mere motive- 
less studies of human passion, is an exaggeration of the truth. 
It is a criticism based on the consideration of his lesser plays, 
to the exclusion of the greatest. Some of his compositions, 
no doubt, may seem to justify the charge. Such plays as the 
Helena, the Phoenissae, and the Troades have no pretensions 
to moral depth and grandeur, the sole aim of the poet, in 
these and similar works, being to entertain the audience by 
an effective series of striking situations. But the finest plays 
of Euripides are hardly less profound and suggestive, in their 
own fashion, than those of his predecessors; and though 
their significance is not always enforced in words, it cannot fail 
to make itself felt. The heroic endurance of calamity in the 
Hercules Furens, the clash of opposing beliefs in the Bacchae, 
and the struggle between love and vengeance in the Medea, 
are great and moving spectacles, of which it is impossible not 
to perceive the ethical impressiveness, unless we deny such 
qualities to plays like Hamlet and Othello. 

The hostility shown towards Euripides by the majority of 
scholars and critics is counterbalanced, to a large extent, by 
the enthusiasm of the poets in his favour. The poets have 
been less biased by @ priort considerations as to the proper 
attributes of Greek tragedy; and the modernness of spirit in 
Euripides, so far from being a rock of offence, has served as 
a bond of sympathy, and has appealed to their sensibilities with 
greater force than the statuesque severity of the older tragedy. 
Hence Euripides has generally been the favourite with modern 
authors and dramatists, and his influence on European litera- 
ture has been far more extensive than that of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, Milton’s admiration for his plays is well known. 
Racine was one of his most constant imitators’, Alfieri, after 
reading through the whole of the existing Greek tragedies, 
came to the conclusion that the Alcestis was the most beautiful 
and touching of them all. The Medea was one of the few 


' The Andromaque, Iphigénie, and sponding plays of Euripides. 
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ancient dramas which aroused the enthusiasm of Byron’, 
Goethe owed the idea of his Helena and his Iphigenie to 
Euripides, and expressed in various conversations his admiration 
for the poet. So little did he approve of the criticisms of 
contemporary scholars, that the unfairness of their attacks 
provoked him to unusual bitterness. ‘Schlegel’s own little 
person,’ he remarks, ‘was not sufficient to comprehend and 
appreciate such lofty natures’; and elsewhere he observes that 
‘all those who denied the sublime to Euripides were either 
poor wretches incapable of understanding such sublimity, or 
shameless charlatans who, by their presumption, wished to 
make more of themselves, and did make more of themselves, 
than they really were ?,’ 


(3) Influence of Rhetoric and Philosophy. 


The innovations of Euripides which we have hitherto been 
discussing were natural and inevitable developments, which it 
is unfair to regard as a degradation of the art of tragedy. It is 
true that by these changes of tone much was sacrificed, yet at 
the same time much was gained; and for many minds the 
nature and passion of Euripides will have greatef attractions 
than the majesty of Aeschylus and the idealism of Sophocles. 
But there are certain other features in the tragedy of Euripides 
which must undoubtedly be regarded as symptoms of decline. 
Foremost among these is the occasional subjectivity of the 
treatment, a fault to which dramatic composition, in its later 
stages, has always been liable. Euripides, as we have seen, 
was a man of varied interests, devoted to philosophy, and 
versed in speculations*. At times he is inclined to introduce 
his political and philosophical opinions, when they are not 
required by the necessities of the drama; and to utilise his 
characters as a vehicle for the expression of his personal 


su Alceste Seconda. Racine was also 2 Goethe’s Conversations with Ecker- 
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meditations. His personages have a habit of moralising, in and 
out of season; and the habit is not confined to those of most 
importance. All of them, as Aristophanes remarks, are equally 
eloquent—wives, slaves, masters, virgins, and old women’. 
The nurse in the Hippolytus, for example, discourses on 
immortality in the style of Heracleitus, and on love in the style 
of Empedocles; and observes, not without complacency, that 
‘length of life has taught her many things ’*.’ 

This practice, when carried to excess, is destructive of 
dramatic reality. We cannot help seeing, behind the persons 
of the drama, the figure of the poet himself. Many instances 
might be cited from Euripides. Sometimes whole scenes are 
devoted to disquisitions of this kind, and the actors, for the 
time being, convert themselves into a sort of debating society, 
and discuss such questions as the relative advantages of 
monarchy and democracy, or of light and heavy infantry’. 
Sometimes, again, in the midst of a moving situation, one of 
the characters, instead of speaking the language of natural 
passion, delivers a philosophical lecture. Thus when Adrastus 
has uttered his piteous appeal for help, Theseus replies by 
a discourse on the blessings of human life, the ingratitude of 
mankind, the constitution of states, and the excellence of the 
middle classes‘. Perhaps the most glaring instance of this 
failing is to be found in the Electra, when the body of Aegisthus 
is brought in, and Electra vents her hatred in a speech. But 
there is little real passion in her utterances. She meditates on 
the folly of unequal marriages, the instability of wealth, and the 
vanity of physical beauty ; and is only prevented from discussing 


1 Ran. 948 rer’ and t&v mpwrav 
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more delicate questions by the reflexion that they are ‘un- 
suitable to a maiden,’ 

Another danger to which the drama is exposed is the en- 
croachment of rhetoric upon the province of poetry, and the 
substitution of oratorical eloquence for genuine emotion. Among 
the Greeks, who were the inventors of formal oratory, and to 
whom the love of debate was a second nature, the temptation 
to succumb to this influence was peculiarly strong. Even 
Sophocles had hardly escaped the contagion. But in Euripides 
the evil has grown to such dangerous proportions, that it begins 
to threaten the vitality of the drama. Euripides possessed 
by nature a remarkable faculty for rhetoric, and as a master 
of eloquence was placed by the ancients on a level with the 
greatest orators that had ever lived®. He had also acquired 
in no small degree that love of dexterous argumentation and 
verbal sophistry, which was becoming fashionable in the Athens 
of the fifth century. Not unfrequently he exhibits this dexterity 
when it is clearly out of place. Orestes, when imploring the 
assistance of Menelaus, endeavours to show that ‘as Agamemnon 
did wrong for Menelaus on account of Helen’s wrong-doing, 
therefore Menelaus should do wrong for Agamemnon on 
account of Orestes’ wrong-doing’; and Jason, when reproached 
by Medea for the ill return he has given to her love, brings 
forward the subtle theory that she loved him, not of her own 
free-will, but under the compulsion of her passions*®. These 
displays of sophistry are alien to the spirit of tragedy, and 
exposed Euripides, not without justice, to the ridicule of the 
comic poets ‘. 

But the baneful effect of his rhetorical aptitude becomes more 
conspicuous when whole scenes and situations are conceived in 
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the style of the law-courts and the public assembly. On such 
occasions his characters drop their proper personality, and 
become practised advocates and parliamentary debaters. They 
fashion their speeches on the approved models, beginning with 
a formal preface, then dissecting the adversary’s arguments, 
then launching out into personal invective, and concluding the 
whole with a glowing peroration, In such exhibitions there 
is no dramatic interest or revelation of character; though 
magnificent specimens of rhetoric, they appear incongruous as 
portions of a tragedy. 

No better example could be cited than one of the final scenes 
of the Troades, where Helen, a prisoner among the Trojan 
captives, is confronted for the first time, after ten years of 
separation, with the husband she had abandoned. The 
situation is one of intense and pathetic interest, and few poets 
could have treated it with greater power than Euripides in his 
more inspired moments. But as it is, he has converted it into 
a mere forensic display. We seem to be present in an ordinary 
law-court. Menelaus is the presiding judge. Hecuba delivers 
the speech for the prosecution, and accuses Helen of adultery. 
Helen conducts her own defence, and endeavours to prove that 
her conduct was inspired by heaven. Menelaus, after listening 
to both arguments with judicial gravity, reserves judgement for 
the present, and orders Helen to be alee to Argos, where 
sentence will be pronounced’. . 

These two qualities of the Euripidean drama, the prevalence 
of rhetoric and philosophy, are indisputable blemishes and 
symptoms of degeneracy. But it should be remembered, in 
justice to Euripides, that it is only in some of the inferior plays 
that they so far predominate as to interfere with the general 
effect of the composition. In his greater tragedies, though still 
apparent, they are far less conspicuous, and their presence is 
hardly felt in the midst of splendid scenes of natural pathos. 
They resemble trifling flaws on the surface of some great and 
beautiful work of art. Nor can it be said that they are faults 
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which grew and developed with the advancing years of the poet, 
since many of his latest productions, such as the Bacchae, the 
Ion, and the Iphigeneia in Tauris, are singularly free from these 
defects. Their predominance in other tragedies appears to 
have been due more to hastiness of composition than to any 
real decay in the feeling for dramatic truth. Writing at times 
merely to satisfy the demands of the stage, and without much 
inspiration, he seems to have been tempted, by his command of 
rhetoric and sententious commonplace, to fill out the substance 
of the play with these forensic combats and philosophical dis- 
quisitions. Nor should we forget that they were probably 
regarded as anything but defects by his audience. The set 
debates and parliamentary eloquence, which appear tedious to 
a modern reader, were no doubt rapturously applauded in the 
Athenian theatre. And the graceful and easy form in which he 
brought philosophy before the notice of the public was one of 
the sources of his popularity; and he was called the ‘philo- 
sopher of the stage,’ not as a reproach, but as a compliment’. 


§ 3. Choice and Structure of Plots. 


The plays of Euripides, as already observed, are all taken 
from the old mythology, in accordance with the sacred traditions 
of the drama, which it was impossible to disobey. But there is 
no reason to suppose that Euripides felt any inclination to 
depart from previous example in this respect. The ancient 
legends of Greece supplied an infinite variety of subjects, 
admirably adapted for dramatic treatment; and apart from 
their theatrical value, they appear to have possessed, merely 
on their own account, a peculiar fascination for his mind. His 
interest in antiquarian lore is shown on many occasions. He 
introduces into his tragedies far more mythology than is 
required by the necessities of the plot, and delights to display 
his minute acquaintance with the details of legendary tradition. 


1 Clem, Alex. Strom. p. 688 6 ém rijs cxnvijs gurddcopos. Vitruvius, 8, praef, 
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He generally begins each play with a long piece of genealogy, 
in which he traces the descent of his characters, step by step, 
through a fabulous line of gods and heroes. In the same way, 
at the end, he is careful to predict their future history—their 
marriages, settlements, and descendants. Curious old customs 
and local traditions—such as the golden necklace of snakes 
worn by Athenian children, the strange sacrifices to Artemis 
at Halae and Brauron, and the tripod and buried knife at Delphi 
—are interwoven into the texture of his dramas in much the 
same way as Scott, in his romances, has utilised the antiquities 
of Scotland’. Sometimes this antiquarianism is dragged into 
scenes where to a modern reader it seems otiose and unin- 
teresting. Thus Orestes, when telling his sister the moving 
story of his wanderings, has a frigid digression on the Athenian 
Feast of Pitchers, which was instituted in memory of his adven- 
tures, and which he cannot refrain from describing at length, in 
spite of the manifest anachronism ’. 

In his choice of myths Euripides follows, to a large extent, 
the footsteps of previous poets. The legends of Thebes and 
Argos, with their varied stories about the houses of Oedipus, 
Thyestes, and Acrisius, supply him with numerous subjects. 
Like Sophocles, too, he shows special partiality for the fables of 
his native country, and takes pleasure in celebrating the achieve- 
ments of the Athenian heroes, Theseus and Erectheus. But 
the well-worn stories of the Trojan Cycle were less to his taste, 
and only a fifth of his plays are taken from this source. On the 
other hand he often wanders into fresh fields of mythology, in 
search of subjects adapted to the new style of tragedy; and 
many tales of violent passion or of romantic adventure, 
such as those about Phaethon, Cresphontes, and Bellerophon, 
were handled by him for the first time’. 

The facts of mythology are manipulated with considerable 

* Ion 23-25, Iph. Taur. 1450-1467, served at Mycenae), 1326-1335 (the 
Suppl. 1196-1212. Cp. also Hipp. worship of Hercules in Attica) &c. 
1423-1430 (the choruses at Troezen in 2 Iph. Taur. 947-960, 
honour of Hippolytus), El. 1265-1269 * See the list of his plays, classified 
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freedom, when it suits his purpose’. In some cases the same 
myth appears in a totally different shape in different plays. 
Thus in the Troades the Helen for whom the Greeks are con- 
tending is the real Helen, the daughter of Leda, while in the 
Helena she is a mere phantom, created by the gods Often, 
again, a myth is amplified and developed to such a large extent 
as to become practically the invention of Euripides; and the 
stories of Ion, and of Iphigeneia among the Taurians, are 
brilliant examples of his skill and fertility in devising new 
mythology*. Both Aeschylus and Sophocles, it is true, had 
treated the old legends in a free and original manner; but 
their innovations were far less daring and extensive. Euripides, 
on many occasions, was driven to these novelties by the neces- 
sity of his position, and the fact that his subjects had already 
been dramatised. In such cases the desire to be original, and 
the fear of merely reproducing the old situations, induced him 
to give a new complexion to the fable; and it was probably 
some such motive as this which caused him to marry Electra to 
a rustic, and to ascribe the blindness of Oedipus, not to his own 
hand, but to the vengeance of his enemies *. 

In point of structure the plots of Euripides, unlike those of 
Sophocles, differ considerably from one anothér, and follow 
no fixed rule, but oscillate between the old and the new. 
A large number of his tragedies are composed in the simple 
and majestic style of Sophocles. They exhibit, perhaps, more 
intricacy and variety of incident, but the general conception 
is the same, the action moving forward, with stately and 
inevitable progress, towards a fatal issue which is foreseen 


more or less clearly from the first. 
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perplex the audience, or to stimulate their curiosity by con- 
cealing the result. The interest lies, not in rapid turns and 
unexpected revolutions, but in the variety of the passions and 
characters, and in the pathos of the approaching doom. To 
this class belong such plays as the Bacchae, the Hippolytus, 
and the Medea. The dramas of this type are perhaps the finest 
in Euripides, and are certainly the most in consonance with the 
genius of Greek tragedy. The simple directness of the plot 
and the earnestness and concentration of purpose produce, as in 
Sophocles, an effect of indescribable power, which would only 
be impaired by greater complexity of treatment. This point 
may be illustrated by a comparison of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides with the Phédre of Racine. The Phédre is far 
more elaborate in structure. The main course of the action is 
diversified by the supposed death of Thesée, and by his unex- 
pected return, which give rise to various developments unknown 
to the Greek tragedy. Numerous side issues are also introduced, 
such as the political intrigues concerning the succession to the 
throne, and the mutual affection of Hippolyte and Aricie. But 
in spite of the ingenuity of the construction, and the splendour 
of the execution, the general result is much less impressive ; 
and the grandeur of the spectacle in the Hippolytus, where 
fate advances on its two victims with unrelenting strides, is 
obscured, rather than intensified, by the variety of interests 
and the rapid alternations of fortune. 

Euripides, however, was not always content with the simple 
structure of the older tragedy ; and in several of his plays he 
has developed a more complex type of plot, which differs but 
little from that of the modern theatre. In these dramas the 
element of curiosity begins, for the first time, to hold a 
prominent place. The spectators, instead of being taken into 
the confidence of the poet from the first, and allowed to foresee 
the general course of the action, are purposely kept in the dark 
until the very close ; and the obscurity in which the final issue 
is involved forms one of the leading attractions of the play. 
The Ion is a fine example of such a plot. The story is as 
follows. Creusa, having borne to Apollo a son called Ion, 
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whom she had exposed at his birth, comes to Delphi to inquire 
about his fate. The first person she meets is Ion himself, who 
has become one of the ministers of the temple. Mother and 
son enter into conversation, and appear at first sight to be on 
the point of discovering the tie by which they are connected ; 
but various obstacles and misunderstandings intervene, and 
eventually Creusa, misled by a deceptive oracle, plots the 
assassination of her unknown son. Ion discovers the plot, 
seizes his mother, and avows his determination to put her to 
death. It now seems as though Creusa’s fate is sealed, and 
as though nothing could save her life, unless her relationship 
with Ion is brought to light. But it has been expressly 
announced in the prologue, by Apollo himself, that this 
relationship is to be kept a secret. Hence the issue is full 
of doubt and perplexity. However, it turns out that in this 
case the prologue has been used for the purpose of putting the 
audience on the wrong track, and intensifying the excitement of 
the conclusion. Apollo suddenly changes his plan; the identity 
of mother and son is revealed at the critical moment ; they fall 
into each other’s arms, and all ends happily. 

This play, with its wilful misleading of the spectators, and its 
rapid changes of situation, offers a striking contrast to the 
simplicity of the older drama. The Orestes, again, displays the 
same characteristics, the interest of the plot being centred 
mainly in the desperate efforts of the hero to escape from 
what seems to be inevitable destruction. These two tragedies, 
together with others of the same class, are admirable specimens 
of dramatic skill; but they hardly, perhaps, attain to the great- 
ness of the simpler dramas. The motive is less deep, and the 
tone less serious; moreover, the desire to excite surprise and 
curiosity is allowed at times to override every other considera- 
tion. Thus in the Ion the character of Creusa, which at first 
arouses our sympathy, is sacrificed for the sake of a powerful 
situation ; and her atrocious resolve to murder Ion, though it 
leads to interesting complications, lowers her in the eyes of the 
spectators. In the Orestes, in the same way, the brutal 
design on Helen, while giving a new direction to the plot, 
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extinguishes our compassion for the sufferings of the brother 
and sister. But plays of this kind were undoubtedly effective 
on the stage, and eventually became the regular models for 
dramatic construction. They were imitated, and still further 
elaborated, by the comedy of Athens and Rome, and so passed, 
in course of time, into the drama of modern Europe. 

The majority of the tragedies of Euripides may be ranged 
under one or other of the two classes which have just been 
described. But there are several, as might have been expected, 
which present less distinctive features, and which have some- 
thing in common with both types of composition. Of these 
transitional dramas one of the finest is the Iphigeneia in Tauris 
—a play which combines, to a large extent, the simple im- 
pressiveness of the older tragedy with the intricacy and variety 
of the modern. 

As regards the unity of the action—one of the most essential 
qualities of ancient tragedy—the practice of Euripides is also 
very unequal. In his greatest works he observes this rule with 
all the strictness of Sophocles. Irrelevant episodes are carefully 
excluded, the attention is concentrated on a single object, and 
the action moves continuously forward towards the conclusion, 
whether that conclusion be anticipated or concealed. But 
many of his plays are constructed with less care, and may be 
described as ‘episodic.’ They consist of a brilliant series of 
scenes and spectacles, but lack any vital connecting principle. 
The incidents, instead of being bound together by a continuous 
chain of cause and effect, have often little mutual relationship 
beyond the fact that they happened at the same time; and the 
tragic interest, in such cases, is impaired and interrupted by 
the want of coherence between the parts. This defect is 
nowhere more prominent than in the Troades, a play which is 
composed of a mere sequence of pictures, illustrating the mis- 
fortunes of the Trojan women after the capture of their city. 
The lamentations of Hecuba, the ravings of Cassandra, the 
despair of Andromache, and the pleadings of Helen, occupy the 
stage in successive scenes ; but there is no forward movement or 
advance towards a definite issue, and the general impression is 
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monotonous and uninteresting. The Phoenissae, though a 
much superior play, suffers from the same fault. Few subjects 
could be more tragic than the fatal feud between the two 
brothers ; but the absorbing interest of the central situation is 
obscured by numerous accessory details, with which the tragedy 
is so much overloaded, that it resembles a chronicle of the 
siege of Thebes. The same criticism also applies to plays like 
the Hecuba and the Andromache, in which the action is divided 
into two successive portions, unconnected with one another 
except by the fact that the same person is concerned in both of 
them—a superficial kind of link, which fails to give artistic unity 
to the piece. 

In all that concerns the details of composition Euripides 
shows, by his criticisms on other poets, that he was well aware 
of the demands of dramatic probability. He frequently censures 
the lapses of Aeschylus in these matters, pointing out the in- 
appropriateness of the long narratives in the Septem, and the 
futility of the recognition scene in the Choephori*. But he is not 
altogether free from the same defects himself, and his plays are 
seldom constructed with the careful and flawless plausibility 
of Sophocles. Occasionally he recurs to the simple methods of 
the older poets, introducing characters who have no connexion 
with the plot, merely to convey a certain necessary piece of 
information. The appearances of Teucer in the Helena, and 
of Aegeus in the Medea, are of this casual and episodic nature’. 
Not unfrequently, too, he is tempted to disregard the probabili- 
ties of the case for the sake of a dramatic situation or a telling 
speech. In addition to the instances already given, we may 
mention, as an example, that scene in the Ion, where the 
messenger is hastening after Creusa with breathless speed, to 
inform her of the design upon her life. But meeting the 
chorus on his way, he appears to forget his purpose, and 
loiters behind in order to entertain them with a picturesque 
and detailed narrative of all the circumstances*. In one 
point, however—in the observance of unity of time—Euripides 


1 Suppl. 846-856, El. 518-544. 2 Hel. 68, Med. 663. 
3 Ton 1106 foll. 
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is no less careful than Sophocles; and all his plays, with the 
exception of the Supplices, are contained within the limits of 
a single day’. 

In mastery of dramatic situation Euripides has rarely been 
excelled. Like Aeschylus and Sophocles, he thoroughly under- 
stands the requirements of the stage. Especially effective is 
his treatment of those scenes, so much commended by Aristotle, 
in which some fatal deed is about to be perpetrated through 
ignorance. Merope standing over the sleeping body of her 
son, whom she takes for an enemy, and raising her axe to 
strike, while the aged servant is hastening to the rescue, was 
a situation which, as Plutarch tells us, used to electrify the 
ancient audiences*. His fondness, too, for spectacular display 
is a noticeable feature in his dramas, and one in which he resem- 
bles Aeschylus more than Sophocles. The frequency with which 
he begins his plays with a group of suppliants kneeling round 
an altar has often been pointed out‘. He rejoices also in strange 
catastrophes and miraculous apparitions—in palaces shaken by 
sudden thunderstorms, and gods and: heroes riding through the 


—— 


1 In the Supplices Theseus marches 
from Eleusis to Thebes, defeats the 
Thebans, and returns with the dead 
bodies of the chieftains, all within the 
space of about a hundred lines, The 
violation of the unity of time is of the 
same kind as in the Trachiniae of 
Sophocles, events which are transacted 
at a distance from the stage, and which 
are only made known by description, 
being regarded as outside the scope of 
the rule. 

It is not necessary to assume a similar 
irregularity in the Andromache, unless 
we suppose that Orestes was present in 
person at the assassination of Neop- 
tolemus. The decision of this point 
depends on the reading and interpreta- 
tion of J. 1116, where see Paley’s note. 

2 No doubt he superintended in person 
the production of his plays, like the 
other poets of that epoch. See the story 
in Plut. de Rat. Aud. c. 15 Evpumidns pey 


ovy 6 moinTHs, ws HToAEyovTOS aUTOD Tots 
Xopevrais wdyv tTiva memonpéevny ef’ 
dppovias, eis éyéAacev, Ei ph tis, Edn, 
js avaiaOnros kat amadys, ovK av éyéAas 
€uod pufodvdiort adovTos. 

3 Aristot. Poet. c. 14 (speaking of the 
different kinds of recognition) xpatiarov 
dé 70 Tedevtatoy, A€Eyw Se oiov ey TH 
KpeopovtTn % Mepdomn pédAdrdce Tov vidv 
Plut. de Esu Carn. c. 5 
oxome St thy év TH Tpaywdia Mepomny 
ént rov vidv médXekuy dpapévny, Soov év 
T@ Ocatpw kivnyua Toe cvvegopOiidCovca 
poBw, Kai 5éos pr POdon Tov émAapBavd- 
Hevov yépovta kal tpwon TO petpdxioy. 
Cp. also the magnificent scene in the 
Iph. Taur., where Iphigeneia is pre- 
paring to sacrifice her brother; and that 
in the Ion, where Ion is about to take 
his mother’s life. 

‘ The Heracleidae, Supplices, Andro- 
mache, and Hercules Furens commence 
in this way. 
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air on winged steeds and mysterious cars’. The Supplices, in 
particular, is one long series of impressive spectacles. It opens 
with the group of matrons and attendants prostrate in supplica- 
tion round the central figure of Aethra. Then comes the 
funeral procession, with the seven corpses on separate biers, 
and the solemn oration over the bodies of the slain. Then 
Evadne appears upon a rock, in an agony of grief, and hurls 
herself down into the midst of the funeral pyre. Finally the 
seven sons of the dead chieftains march on to the stage, 
arrayed in black, and bearing in urns the ashes of their 
fathers ; and the play concludes with dirges and lamentations. 


§ 4. Innovations in the Form of Tragedy. 


In his treatment of the formal part of tragedy Euripides 
seldom deviates very widely from the type established by 
Sophocles. Apart from certain modifications in the lyrical 
element, which will be discussed later on, his principal innova- 
tion is the employment of prologues and of occasional epilogues. 
These epilogues (to consider them first) are a kind of supple- 
mentary narrative spoken at the end of the play by the ‘deus ex 
machina.’ The use of this contrivance in Euripides has been 
much misrepresented by the critics. It has generally been de- 
scribed as the last resort of an unskilful dramatist, when he is 
unable to find any other solution for the complexities of the 
plot. But as a matter of fact, out of the ten tragedies of 
Euripides in which it occurs, there are only two—the Hippolytus 
and the Orestes—where it is employed to untie the knots of the 
action”; and even in these two cases the same results might have 
been easily achieved by ordinary means. The safety of Orestes 
might have been ensured by the success of his design on 
Hermione; and the truth about Hippolytus might have been 


1 Cp. Bacch. 582 foll. (the palace of wingedsandals). Frag. 306 (the ascent 
Pentheus shaken to its foundationsamid of Bellerophon on his winged steed). 
thunder and lightning). Herc. Fur. 2 The following are the plays which 
822 (the appearance of Iris and Lyssa conclude with a deus ex machina—the 
on the roof of the palace). Med. 1321 Orestes, Iphigeneia in Tauris, Ion, 
(Medea in her car drawn by dragons). | Helena, Andromache, Supplices, Electra, 
Frag, 124 (Perseus traversing the airon _ Bacchae, Rhesus, Hippolytus. 
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revealed by the confessions of the nurse. In the remaining 
plays it is not until the action has reached its proper conclusion, 
and the difficulties have been solved, that the introduction of 
the god takes place; and the object of his appearance is, not 
to unravel perplexities, but to deliver a sort of epilogue, and to 
predict the future history and fortunes of the various characters’. 
The contrivance gives Euripides an opportunity to round off the 
story at its close, by introducing all those antiquarian and 
legendary details in which he delighted. 

That this was the real purpose of the ‘deus ex machina’ is 
proved very clearly by those plays in which, though the action 
is practically finished, some new and unnecessary incident is 
appended, merely to supply the god with an excuse for his inter- 
vention. Thus in the Iphigeneia in Tauris, when the brother 
and sister have successfully effected their escape, the play 
should naturally come to a conclusion; but Euripides causes 
a contrary wind to arise and blow them ashore again, in order 
that Athene may appear, and inform the spectators about the 
purification of Orestes, and the institution of the cult of Artemis 
at Halae and Brauron. In the Helena, in the same way, when 
Helen and Menelaus have accomplished their stratagem, the 
sudden anger of Theoclymenus against his sister is inserted by 
the poet, in order to give the Dioscuri an occasion to descend 
from heaven, and describe the future destinies of Helen. 

These epilogues of Euripides are of varied merit. Sometimes, 
indeed, there is little trace of celestial splendour in the interven- 
tion of the deity, and his divine origin is revealed, more by the 
art of the machinist, than by the grandeur of the language*®. His 
speech is like the final chapter of a novel; and his anxiety to let 
the audience know who will marry whom, where they will settle, 
and how they will thrive, produces a tame and frigid effect after 
the passion of the previous scenes. But in many cases the result 
is grand and imposing, as for instance in the Hippolytus, where 


1 This is one of the uses of the deus Sca torepoy, & de’ra mpoayopevoews Kal 
ex machina which is approved and re- dyyeAlas' Gnavra yap anodiSopev Tots 
commended by Aristotle (Poet. c. 15)  @eots dpav. 

GAA pnxXavy xXpnoréov em TA ew Tod 2 See Patin’s Euripide, 1. p. 68. 
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the speech of Athene, with its solemn rebukes and tender con- 
dolences, is tempered throughout by an air of serene and lofty 
tranquillity, such as befits the utterances of the immortal gods. 

Occasionally, though no divine being is introduced, one of the 
characters in the tragedy takes his place, and delivers what is 
practically an epilogue. Thus in the final scene of the Medea, 
when the heroine informs Jason about his approaching death, 
about her own destiny, and about the choruses to be established 
at Corinth, her remarks, which have little dramatic propriety, 
are obviously inserted for the benefit of the spectators ', 

The prologue, as employed by Euripides, is a stately narrative 
at the commencement of the play, explaining the antecedent cir- 
cumstances ’*, It differs from the modern prologue in this respect, 
that instead of being confessedly separated from the rest of the 
drama, and spoken by an actor in his own person, it is always 
delivered, either by one of the characters in the piece, or by 
some supernatural being, who, though taking no part in the 
subsequent action, is deeply interested in its course*. By such 
means an attempt is made to preserve some semblance of 
dramatic illusion. But in spite of this precaution the majority 
of these prologues are of a cold and formal character, their 
didactic purpose being plainly visible. At times,,however, they 
are written with genuine feeling and passion, like the prologue 
of the nurse in the Medea, who comes forth into the open air to 
relieve her pent up emotions by ‘telling earth and heaven the 
sorrows of her mistress *.’ 


1 Med. 1378-1388. The speech of tus), Dionysus (Bacchae), Silenus (Cy- 


Eurystheus at the end of the Heracleidae 
(1026-1044), with its description of his 
burial-place, of the oracle of Apollo, 
and of the future invasions of Attica, is 
also a kind of epilogue. 

2 See on this subject Commer’s De pro- 
logorum Euripideorum causa et ratione. 

8 The prologues may be divided, as 
regards the persons by whom they are 
spoken, into three kinds : (1) those de- 
livered by a god or spirit, viz. by 
Hermes (Ion), Poseidon (Troades), 
Apollo (Alcestis), Aphrodite (Hippoly- 


clops), Polydorus (Hecuba)—(2) by 
one of the leading characters, viz. by 
Helen (Helena), Andromache (Andro- 
mache), Iolaus (Heracleidae), Amphi- 
tryon (Here. Fur.), Jocasta (Phoe- 
nissae), Iphigeneia (Iph. Taur.), Electra 
(Orestes) —(3) by a subordinate charac- 
ter, viz. by a nurse (Medea), a husband- 
man (Electra), Aethra (Supplices). 

4 This prologue is one of the best in 
Euripides, and the transition to the 
dialogue which follows is admirably 
managed. The Hercules Furens, on 
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No traces of a prologue of this kind are to be found in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles. The opening speech of the priestess 
in the Eumenides is partly a prayer, partly a soliloquy; while the 
complaints of Deianeira at the beginning of the Trachiriae are 
addressed, not to the spectators, but to the nurse. Euripides 
was the first, as far as we know, to commence his plays with 
a speech which had no real dramatic motive apart from the 
convenience of the audience’. He appears to have employed 
the device almost universally, the only known exceptions being 
the Rhesus, the Andromeda, and the Iphigeneia in Aulide*. But 
the Rhesus, even if genuine, belongs to the poet’s youthful period, 
before he had settled down into his regular manner; and the 
Iphigeneia, having been left unfinished at his death, was prepared 
for the stage by a later hand, which may account for its excep- 


tional form °. 


The prologues of Euripides have been assailed with much 
severity both in ancient and modern times. The author of the 
Life observes that they are ‘wearisome,’ and their stiffness and 
formality are ingeniously ridiculed by Aristophanes*. Nor can 


the other hand, supplies an example of 
the reverse kind, and illustrates the 
occasional inconvenience of the Euripi- 
dean system. The play opens with 
a pathetic situation, Amphitryon, Me- 
gara, and the children crouching in 
supplication round the altar. But the 
dramatic effect must have been much 
impaired, when Amphitryon, rising to his 
feet, proceeded to deliver a formal 
address to the spectators, 

1 Nothing is known about the pro- 
logues of Thespis and his contemporaries, 
and it is impossible to say whether they 
were as formal as those of Euripides, or 
more dramatic in character, and more 
like soliloquies. Bergk (Griech. Lit. 3. 
p- 593) takes the former view, and 
supposes that the innovation of Enuri- 
pides was in reality a recurrence to the 
older type of tragedy. But in the Vita 
(p. 12 Dindorf) the formal prologue is 
expressly described as the invention of 
Euripides (moAAd yap eis thy réxvnv 


éfedpev, & ovderaTicovy ye THY Tpo avToOd. 
76 TE yap év apxh Tod Spdparos Hv 
trdeeow SiatvTovy, Kal Tov dkpoariy 
®omep xepaywyety eis TO Eumpoodev 
Evpimidov réxvnua). 

2 The Andromeda began with a 
soliloquy in anapaests by the heroine, 
as she stood chained to the rock. Cp, 
frag. 114 @ vv€ tepa, | ws paxpoy immevpa 
Biwnes | dorepoadéa vara Sippevovo’ | 
aidépos tepas | rod cepvorarov 5’ ’Odbp- 
mov. These lines are described by 
Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 1065 as rod 
Tpordyou THs “Avdpopédas eicBoAn. Cp. 
also frag. 115 Ti mor’ ’Avdpouéda zepi- 
adda kandiv | pépos egéXaxov, Bavdrou 
TAnpwY | weAdXovoa TUXEv, where the 
Scholiast remarks kai rodro é&« Tod 
mpodrdyou. 

* See the notices of these plays 
in § 9. 

* Vita Eur. p. 11 év rots mpodrdyos 
6xAnpés. Aristoph. Ran. I1g8-1247,. 
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it be denied that they suffer by comparison with the opening 
scenes of Sophocles—those skilful little dialogues in which the 
necessary facts are disclosed, the characters introduced, and 
the leading motive suggested, with consummate ease and grace- 
fulness. Why Euripides, with such perfect models before his eyes, 
should have deliberately abandoned the dramatic method, and 
adopted the less interesting form of narrative, has been a puzzle 
to all the critics. Various explanations have been offered. 

According to the common theory, the prologue was chosen 
by Euripides, as the speediest way of getting through the dull 
preliminary details of a tragedy, and arriving at those emotional 
scenes in which he excelled’. But this explanation is scarcely 
consistent with fact. Some of the prefatory dialogues of 
Sophocles are as brief in extent as the prologues of Euripides. 
Moreover it is not the practice of the latter, after the con- 
clusion of the prologue, to launch at once into scenes of exalted 
passion ; he prefers to work his way towards the climax in 
a more skilful manner. The prologue is usually followed by 
a dialogue of subordinate interest, after which the excitement 
gradually rises, and the passion becomes more profound, until 
at length, by means of many successive stages, the culminating 
point of supreme emotion is attained. Take the “Medea, for 
example. In this play, after the prefatory narrative of the nurse, 
there follows the conversation between nurse and attendant, 
in which many new circumstances, not revealed in the prologue, 
are first brought to light. Then, as the cries of Medea begin to 
be faintly heard through the palace doors, the anxiety of the 
nurse increases, and her dialogue with the chorus is pitched in 
a more passionate key. Suddenly, the sounds from within 
grow louder and more frequent ; the apprehensive forebodings 
of chorus and nurse are further intensified. At length, after 
a long period of suspense, the climax is reached with the 
appearance of Medea in person. Most of the other plays of 
Euripides will be found to show the same artistic gradation in 
the tone of the opening scenes. 

Lessing, again, suggested that the object of the prologue was to 


1 See, for example, Miiller’s Literature of Ancient Greece, p. 363. 
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allay the curiosity of the spectators, by informing them before- 
hand about the final issue’, Schlegel, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that its purpose was to explain those vital modifications 
in the legend which Euripides was fond of introducing*. Other 
critics suppose that it was adopted merely to save time, and as 
being an easy form of composition*®. All these explanations, 
however, seem to be inadequate. There are several plays of 
Euripides in which, as we have already seen, to excite curiosity 
is one of the principal objects, and in which the prologue itself is 
used to put the audience off the right scent. There are others, 
too, such as the Bacchae and the Phoenissae, which contain no 
conspicuous departure from legendary tradition. Nor can we 
suppose that in works written with the artistic care and finish of 
the Hippolytus and the Medea, the choice of form was dictated 
by any such consideration as the desire of avoiding trouble. 

It seems more likely, therefore, that the adoption of the pro- 
logue was due, not to any of the special reasons described above, 
but to that general desire for clearness of exposition, which was 
characteristic of ancient tragedy, and of Euripides in particular‘*. 
The Greeks had no playbill, and the prologue offered a con- 
venient substitute, informing the spectators, with greater direct- 
ness than was possible in a dialogue, about the scene of 
the action, the names of the chief characters, and the subject 
of the play. This being its purpose, it was equally appropriate, 
whether the denouement was disclosed or revealed, and the 
legend modified or preserved intact. At the same time, apart 
from this general consideration, it possessed several minor 
advantages. The mere fact of its novelty would be a recom- 
mendation to a poet like Euripides, who was often compelled 
to traverse ground already occupied by others, and who was 
therefore anxious for any kind of variety. Further than this, 
it enabled him to gratify his passion for legendary detail, by 


Dramatic Notes, 48 and 49. p. 12 7é Te caphveay €xew TA Aeydpeva 
Dramatic Literature, p. 119. . « . Evpimidou réxvnpua. Dion Chrysost. 
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tracing the myth down from remote antiquity, and explaining 
all its antiquarian associations. This lucid completeness of 
exposition, however, was only obtained by a considerable 
sacrifice of outward beauty. Still the prologues of Euripides, 
in spite of their obvious defects, are far from deserving all the 
contempt which has been poured upon them. In an ancient 
tragedy, with its stately regularity of structure, the transition 
from a long descriptive narrative to a dialogue of a formal and 
conventional type could be effected with far less appearance of 
abruptness than would be the case upon the modern stage. 
Moreover, in Euripides the transition is often managed with 
remarkable skill, The story begins far back in the distant past, 
winding its way briefly and swiftly through old legends and 
traditions, and increasing in fullness and intensity as it draws 
nearer and nearer to the time of action, until at length, when 
we reach the present moment, it suddenly quickens into 
dialogue, and we are face to face with the reality. This gradual 
ascent from description to action is not without a certain artistic 
impressiveness. 


§ 5. Zhe Chorus. 


It was hardly to be expected that, in the midst of the other 
alterations introduced by Euripides into tragedy, the position 
of the chorus should remain unaffected. Many of the reasons 
for its existence had disappeared. It was no longer required 
for the purpose of unfolding the religious significance of the 
play, and its dramatic effectiveness had been reduced to the 
smallest limits by the concentration of interest upon actors and 
dialogue. More than this, owing to the increased complexity 
of the plot, it began to be felt as a positive incumbrance. Its 
continual presence in the orchestra, though easily harmonised 
with the simple structure of the older tragedy, presented grave 
difficulties to a dramatist of a more modern type. It was often 
impossible that the mystery on which the plot depended should 
be concealed from the knowledge of the chorus; and the 
various intrigues, stratagems, and misconceptions had to be 
carried out to their conclusion in the presence of fifteen 
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witnesses, who were acquainted with the facts, and could easily 
have prevented the catastrophe. The result was a great loss 
of verisimilitude, as may be seen in many of the extant plays 
of Euripides. Thus in the Medea the chorus of women are 
horrified by the atrocity of Medea’s design, call her a ‘murderous 
Fury,’ and appeal to heaven to expel her from the palace; yet 
a single word to Jason would have averted the whole calamity. 
But they remain unaccountably silent. In the Hippolytus, in 
the same way, they allow the fatal misunderstanding to run its 
full course, without a single word of explanation; and in the 
Iphigeneia in Aulide they watch, without protest, the execution 
of the stratagem by which Clytaemnestra is betrayed. 

The chorus then, in its old shape, had come to be incom- 
patible with the later development of tragedy. Accordingly, 
in course of time, its status was transformed, it was gradually 
excluded from all real participation in the plot, and its duties 
were confined, in the main, to the provision of a musical 
interlude during the successive scenes. This change was first 
carried to completion by Agathon’; but the beginning of 
the process may be easily traced in the extant tragedies of 
Euripides. If we compare his later plays with those of earlier 
date, there is a manifest tendency to thrust the chorus more 
and more into the background. Its connexion with the story 
begins to be less intimate, its interest in the characters less 
keen and personal, than in former times; and it is evidently 
on the way towards assuming those insignificant functions, to 
which it was finally reduced. 

A clear demonstration of this point is afforded by a con- 
sideration of the contents of the choral odes. In the earlier 
dramas of Euripides the chorus, as in Sophocles, still play the 
part of interested and sympathetic witnesses. Their attention 
is absorbed by the incidents upon the stage; and the odes which 
they interpose between the intervals of the action consist, either 
of fervent expressions of sympathy and concern, or of reflexions 

* Aristot. Poet. c, 18 rois 8 Aowwois d5ovaw, mpwrov dptayros *Ayabwvos Tod 
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upon the events which have just occurred. The tone of their 
meditations, no doubt, is less searching and profound than in 
Sophocles. They no longer endeavour to trace, in the issue of 
the tragedy, the workings of destiny and universal law. Their 
minds are more attracted by those current questions of social 
and political science in which Euripides was interested, such as 
the futility of war, the position of women, the value of noble 
birth, and the pleasures and pains of marriage and of family 
life’. But although reflexions of this kind hardly touch the 
deeper significance of the tragedy, yet they arise spontaneously 
out of the course of the incidents, and have a direct reference 
to the action. 

But in the majority of the later tragedies a great change is 
observable. The chorus no longer appear to be deeply 
affected by the varying fortunes of the drama. Their attitude 
is less sympathetic; and instead of expressions of emotion or 
pensive meditations, they occupy the pauses of the play with 
long and ornate descriptions of some legendary event, taken 
from the family history of the leading characters*. Thus the 
tragic meeting of the brothers in the Phoenissae is followed 
by an account of the adventures of Cadmus, and his slaughter 
of the dragon; and the self-sacrifice of Menoecéus suggests 
nothing more appropriate, by way of comment, than the story 
of Oedipus and the Sphinx *. Odes of this kind have no real 
bearing upon the action, and for all practical purposes may be 
regarded as interludes. 

Sometimes, however, the connexion is even more remote, 
the mythical story which the chorus celebrate being one with 
which the heroes of the tragedy have no concern. Yet even 
here it is curious to observe, in the practice of Euripides, 


2 E.g. Med. 409-444, Io8I-I115. 
Ion 468-491. Androm. 766-801. Hel. 
1151-1162. 

8 Cp. Hel. 1301-1368. Androm. 274— 


1 In the plays which are known to be 
of early date—the Alcestis, Medea, 
Heracleidae, and Hippolytus—the odes 
are all of this character. The Hecuba 


is a partial exception: but the choruses 
in this play, though somewhat mythical, 
are far less irrelevant than in many of 
the later compositions. 


308, 1010-1047. Iph. Taur. 1234-1283. 
Iph. Aul. 751-800, 1036-1097. El. 


699-746. 
4 Phoen. 638-689, 1019-1066. 
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a lingering feeling of regard for the old traditions of the drama. 
He never abandons all pretence of relationship between the ode 
and the play, but even when the reference is least obvious, 
endeavours to supply a link of some kind or another. In the 
Electra, for example, nothing could appear less pertinent to 
the subject of Clytaemnestra’s death than the description of the 
Shield of Achilles by which it is preceded; but Euripides 
connects the two by observing, at the end of the ode, that 
Clytaemnestra must die, since she murdered the chief who 
counted among his followers men as brave as Achilles’. 

A further symptom of the decline of the chorus, and of its 
gradual conversion into a musical interlude, is to be found 
in the style and language of the choral odes. The earlier 
lyrics of Euripides are masterpieces of graceful beauty and 
imaginative power; but in those which belong to his later 
period the execution, on the whole, is far less perfect. In spite 
of numerous brilliant exceptions, there is a general tendency, in 
these later compositions, to subordinate sense to sound, and to 
think more of the music than of the language. The meaning 
is occasionally almost lost in a labyrinth of words, which recalls 
the inanities of the Italian opera. The sentences are spun out 
to enormous length with strings of appositional clauses loosely 
hung together; and the mind is floated along from phrase to 
phrase, and picture to picture, through a long series of bewilder- 
ing images, with only a very dim conception of the general 
purpose of the whole?. In such cases it is clear that musical 
effect was the prime object ; and many of these odes appear to 
have been composed, more as a vehicle for elaborate melodies, 
than as an integral and significant portion of the play *. 

If we turn our attention from the choral odes, which were sung 


1 El. 432-486. 

2 This appositional style is parodied 
by Aristophanes in Ran, 1331-1339 @ 
Nuxros Kedawopars | oppva, tiva jor | 
dvaravov dvepoy | Tépmes ef Apavods, | 
"Alda mpdtodoy, | puxay duxov éxovTa, | 
pedaivas Nuxros maida, | ppixwdy devdv 
oyuv, | peAavovenvetyova, | pda pdvia 


depxdpevov, | weyaAous dvuyas ExovTa. 

8 Cp. Aristotle’s well-known criticism 
in Poet. c. 18 (quoted on p. 155). Cp. 
also Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 442 obros 
yap (i.e. Euripides) eiodyer rods yopods 
ov TA dxddrovda POEeyyopévous TH bmoOéoeEL, 
GAN’ toropias tivds dmayyédAovtas, ws 
€v Tals Powicoas. 


ecw 
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during the intervals of the action, to the part which was played 
by the chorus in the dialogue itself, we shall find the same 
tendency at work. The intervention of the chorus in the 
spoken portion of the dialogue is restricted, in most cases, to 
the utterance of occasional maxims, and of responses to the 
long addresses of the leading characters. Those lengthy con- 
versations between actor and chorus, which had played such 
a prominent part in the dramas of Aeschylus, are seldom 
employed by Euripides ; and when they do occur, their duration 
is much diminished, and their dramatic significance reduced‘. 
The same is the case with the lyrical duets between stage and 
orchestra, which are much less frequent in Euripides than in 
his two predecessors, their place being taken by duets and solos 
confined exclusively to the actors. As this point will be con- 
sidered more fully in the following chapter, it will be sufficient 
in the present place to merely call attention to the fact, as an 
illustration of the general practice of Euripides?. 

The transformation effected in the character of the chorus 
during the course of the fifth century is vividly exemplified 
in the Phoenissae of Euripides, as compared with the Septem 
of Aeschylus. Both plays deal with the same subject— 
the invasion of Thebes, and the conflict between Eteocles 
and Polyneices; but the treatment is entirely different. In 
Aeschylus the action upon the stage, with the exception of 
one or two scenes towards the close, is devoid of tragic 
intensity, and consists mainly of monologues and narratives. 
The dramatic excitement of the play is centred in the chorus 
of Theban maidens, whose wild and piteous outcries reflect the 
agitation and despair of the inhabitants of the city. In Euripides 
the position of affairs is exactly reversed, all the passion and 
emotion being confined to the stage, and to the spectacle of the 
mother’s agony, and the venomous hatred of the two brothers. 
The chorus consist, not of Thebans, as in Aeschylus, but of 


1 In the nineteen dramas of Euripides | Sophocles they occur more frequently 
there are only about twenty-six instances (about fifteen in the seven plays), but 
of such conversations; and, with the not to anything like the same extent as 
exception of those in the Cyclops, they in Aeschylus. 
are mostly short and unimportant. In 3 See p. 362. 
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Tyrian maidens, sent to Delphi as an offering, and detained in 
Thebes by mere accident. They have no personal concern in 
the war, no preference for either side, and no fears for their 
own safety. Their position is one of complete impartiality, and 
their indifference finds expression in the unruffled tranquillity 
and mythical allusiveness of the choral odes. At the conclusion 
of the tragedy they drop all pretence of dramatic impersonation, 
and as they leave the orchestra, speak as mere competitors in 
the tragic contest, expressing a hope that they will obtain the 
crown of victory’. 

Speaking generally, then, the history of the chorus in Euri- 
pides is a history of gradual decline. But Euripides, in this 
as well as in many other points, is not always consistent in 
carrying out his innovating tendencies. At times, even in his 
later works, he recurs with sudden affection to the ancient 
practice, and restores the chorus to much of its original 
grandeur and significance. Thus in the Supplices the mothers 
of the seven chiefs are the persons most deeply concerned in 
the issue of the action; and their utterances, in consequence, 
are marked by unusual intensity of personal feeling. But the 
most conspicuous example of all is the Bacchae. In this play, 
one of the very latest of extant Greek tragedies, the chorus 
appears to make its dying effort, and flashes forth with renewed 
splendour, just before its final degradation. The wild and 
passionate enthusiasm of the Bacchantes, their breathless sus- 
pense during the progress of an action on which their very life 
depends, and their jubilant exultation over the victory, not only 
give to the play its distinctive tone, but also excite a dramatic 
interest hardly inferior to the interest of the Eumenides. 


§ 6. The Language. 


Among the causes which contributed to the popularity of 
Euripides in ancient times, not the least important was the 
1 Phoen. 1759-1761 @ péya ceuvy are repeated at the end of the Orestes, 


Nixy Tov éudv | Biorov karéxos | kal pr) and the Iphigeneia in Tauris. 
Anyous oTepavodca. These same lyrics 


Tia! 
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beauty of his style, which was universally admired for its grace- 
ful facility and rhetorical power’, The extent of the enthusiasm 
which it excited in antiquity is proved by the permanence of its 
effect upon Greek literature. It speedily became the recognised 
style of the later tragedy”, and was imitated with hardly less 
zeal by the comic dramatists*, Even Aristophanes felt its 
charm, and confessed that, while abhorring the sentiments of 
the poet, he was willing to copy the elegance of his language ‘. 
Dionysius, the critic, places Euripides among the most pro- 
minent representatives of the ‘flowery’ kind of writing ; praises 
his diction for its soft and fluent attractiveness, and the har- 
monious balance of its clauses; and compares it to a gently 
flowing stream, or to a picture in which lights and shades are 
imperceptibly commingled °. This description, as far as it goes, 
is doubtless a true one; the style of Euripides is distinguished 
by nothing so much as by its easy and melodious smoothness, 
At the same time it possesses many other striking merits which 
are not always to be found in the ‘flowery’ method of composi- 
tion. It is lucid, without being commonplace. Though frequently 
diffuse, it is capable at times of intense force and concentration. 
In the expression of tempestuous emotion, and of deep and tender 
pathos, it is hardly to be excelled. Above all, when at its best, 
it displays in full perfection that supreme and unapproachable 
beauty of form, of which the Greeks alone possessed the secret. 


1 See Fraccaroli, De Euripidis scri- diverso Menander.’ On the admiration 


bendi artificio. 

2 Aristot. Rhet. 3. 2 ovd¢ ydp of ras 
Tpaywodlas movodvTes é7t XpwvTar TOV 
avrov Tpémov, GAAa . . . TOY dvopaTuY 
aeikaow boa Tapa TH SiadexTov EoTLY, 
ois of mpétepoy éxdcpouv. Ibid. c. 1 
KAénrera 8’ cd, édy Tis ex Ths eiwOvias 
Siadéxtov exrAeywy ovvt.Oj’ Omep Evpt- 
nidns moved Kat trédege mpatos. In 
addition to this testimony of Aristotle, 
the imitation of Euripides is an obvious 
feature in the fragments of the later 
tragic poets. 

3 Quint. Inst. Orat. 10. 1. 69 ‘et ad- 
miratus maxime est, ut saepe testatur, 
et eum secutus quamquam in opere 


of Philemon and Diphilus for Euripides, 
see Vita Eur, p. 7 (Dindf.), Athen. 
p. 422. 

4 Schol. Plat. p. 330 (Bekker) ’Apioro- 
pans . . « exwpwoetro éml TH ohwmrey 
pev Evpimidny, pupetcOu 8 aitév. Kpa- 
Tivos? Tis 5@ ov; Kopyos Tis EporTo earns" 


© 4 , > 
| broderTOAcyos, yvopedimKTys, €vpt- 
moapratopavicav, kat avros 5’ éfopo- 
Aoyetrar Sxyvds KaradapBavovoas* 


Xp@par yap avrod Tov oTdpuatos TO 
atpoyytAw, | Tovs vots & dyopatous 
ATTOV 7 KEiVOS TOL, 

5 Dion. Hal., Comp. Verb. c. 23. 
The name he gives to this style is the 


avOnpa ovr Gears. 
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Regarded as a whole the language of Euripides appears 
uniform and consistent in its texture. But when examined 
more in detail, it will be found to exhibit considerable diver- 
sities, according to the varying nature of the subject. The 
lyrical odes stand by themselves. But even in the dialogue 
Euripides may be said to have three varieties of style. The 
first of these is that which he employs in the narrative portions 
of tragedy, and in those parts where the excitement and 
pathos are less pronounced. On these occasions he follows 
Aeschylus rather than Sophocles in the use of grand and 


pompous phraseology’. 


He displays, like Aeschylus, a par- 


tiality for words of sonorous form, which give weight and 


dignity to the verse’. 


epithets and grandiloquent phrases. 


He delights, also, in long picturesque 


Cars are ‘earth-treading,’ 


shields are ‘iron-backed,’ a day is a ‘shining transit of the sun,’ 


sheep are ‘nurslings of Parnassian herbage’®.’ 


This occa- 


sional strain of magniloquence has not escaped the notice of 


Aristophanes, by whom it is frequently ridiculed *. 


1 Most of the narratives in Euripides 
are of this kind. We may mention, as 
examples, Phoen. rogo-1199, lon 1122- 
1228, Androm, 1085-1165. 

2 Especially (1) substantives in -ya, 
such as mapOévevpa, oixovpnua, ovykol- 
BNE, xpvowpa, dppavevpa, braykdAcpa, 
plonpa, v¥upevpa K.T.A. (2) Compound 
adjectives in -yovos, -vwros, -mmxus and 
the like, e.g. mupadvwros, yaAKdvwros, 
AevKdT XUS; KaAAiTNXUS K.T.A. 

Many of these formations were coined 
by Euripides himself. But in the in- 
vention of new words he was not nearly 
so prolific as Aeschylus. The words 
which appear in his writings for the 
first time are only about 7oo, though 
collected from nineteen plays and 
copious fragments; while the seven 
plays and the scanty fragments of 
Aeschylus supply over 1100 (Schirlitz, 
De sermonis tragici per Euripidem in- 
crementis, Halle, 1865). 

3 Med. 1123 dxov med0071:89. Phoen. 
An- 


1130 otdypovwrois daomidos TUTas, 


Though 


drom. 1086 gaevvds 7Alov Scefddovs. 
Ibid. 1100 pHa, PvdAAddos Tapynoias 
Cp. also Phoen. 488 pyre 
mpoopéepe | mépyotot mnKTav KALudKwv 
mpooapBaces. Androm. 992 pereddeiy 
TwriKois Simypaocw. Ion 1266-1268 
Adlvad’, iv’ abtijs Tods dxnparous trdxovs | 
Kops karagqvac. Tapvacod rAakes, | bev 
meTpatov Gdpa SioxevOnoera, Iph. Taur, 
1372 dewois 5€ onudavtpoow éoppa- 
y‘ouevot (bearing the marks of blows). 
Ibid. 634 Kat ris dpelas dvOeudppurov 
yavos | fov67js wedioons. Androm. 166 
éx XpvonAratoy | Tevyéwy yepl omefpovcay 
"Axedwov Spdcov. Herc. Fur. 1269-1273 
émed 5& capkds mepiBdra’ éxtyodyny | 
HBavTa, wdxOous ods ETANV Ti Bei A€-yeLv ; | 
molous mor’ 7) A€ovTas 1) Tpiowpdrous | 
Tupavas 7) Tiyavras 7} retpackedy | rev- 
TavpoTAnOy mdAEMoY ovK eEhvUca; 

* E.g. throughout the scene in the 
Acharnians, 404-479. Cp. 426 memAw- 
Hara, 432 TnArépov paxwpara, 449 dredOe 
Aalvwv orabuay, 479 KAEle TNKTA Swpa- 
Tw, 


madevpata. 
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copied from Aeschylus, it can hardly be said to equal the 
original in vividness and imaginative power. At times, indeed, 
it seems more like a mannerism of speech, consciously adopted 
for the sake of effect, than like the spontaneous outcome of 
a gorgeous fancy. 

But Euripides has also another style, which was considered 
by the ancients to be peculiarly characteristic of his poetry, 
and to which Aristophanes is obviously alluding, when he makes 
him boast of having ‘reduced the bulk and pruned down the 
pomposity’ of tragic diction’. It may be called the ‘plain’ 
style, and its distinguishing features are simplicity and absence 
of ornament. The language it employs is that of ordinary 
life; yet owing to some subtle and indefinable charm in the 
arrangement of the words, it strikes the finest chords of 
emotion*. In scenes of deep feeling, in tender dialogues, and 
pathetic speeches and descriptions, Euripides glides imper- 
ceptibly into this natural way of writing, which he uses with 
overwhelming effect. To reproduce such passages in a transla- 
tion would be useless; their delicate beauty vanishes with the 
slightest alteration of the language. But we may mention 
Medea’s soliloquy before the murder of her children, Hercules’ 
lament over his wife and sons, and the description of the dying 
Alcestis, as beautiful examples of this simple kind of pathos *. 
The style which we have been describing is warmly commended 
by Aristotle, who regards Euripides as its inventor’, Though 
apparently easy, yet to wield it with effect is granted only to the 
highest genius. Hence one of the poets of the Anthology warns 


1 Ran. 939-941 GAA’ ds mapédaBov  midns... mera yé TO THY TEKVvOKTOViaY 
Thy Téxvnv Tapa aod 70 mp@rov edOds | ‘Hpaxdjs dyno, Tépw naxdv 51) Kovwér’ 
oidodcav bd Koumacpdtov Kal pnyatav eo’ bro TeOH. apddpa Syuddes 7d 


érayar, | tcxvava pev mpwriotov aithy —Aeryopevor, GAAA yéyovey byndov TH 


wal TO Bapos apetrov. 

2 Longinus de sublim. c. 40 moAdol 
Tov monTav ... Kowois Kal Snudwdecr 
Tois évépace kal ovdey éraryouévors TE piT- 
tov ws TA TOAAA ovyxXpwpevor, bia pdvou 
Tov ovvbeivac Kal dpudoa Tadra Gyms 
byxov Kal Sidornpa Kal 7d pi) Tamevol 
Boxety elvar teEpteBadovTo, KabaTep ‘Apt- 
atopayns ev Tio, ev Tots mAEioTOLS Evpt- 


TAGCEL. 

8 Med. rorg foll., Herc. Fur. 1351 
foll., Alc. 152 foll. 

4 Aristot. Rhet, 3. 2 5:0 de¢ AavOdvev 
mowobvTas, Kal pr Soxely A€éyew meTAa- 
operas GAAA TEpuKdTws’ TODTO yap mLBa- 
voy... kAénrera 5 ed, édy Tis Ex THs 
ciwOvias Siadéxrov exdéyov ovvri.Oj’ Smep 
Evpinidns roel wal bréderke mpOros. 


S 2 
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his readers against the folly of imitating Euripides, ‘whose 
path,’ he says, ‘though smooth and inviting to the eye, proves 
rougher, to those who follow it, than sharp-pointed caltrops Ly 

The third manner, the forensic, prevails almost exclusively 
in those debates and oratorical contentions which Euripides 
seldom fails to introduce®, In diction it is sometimes pompous 
and ornamental, sometimes simple and straightforward; but 
it is to be discriminated from each of the other styles by its 
strong and pronounced rhetorical colouring. The conscious 
art of the advocate is everywhere apparent. Sometimes this art 
degenerates into artifice and over-subtlety, and produces those 
‘twists and contrivances’ of which the comic poets complained ®. 
As a rule, however, the speeches composed in this fashion are 
striking specimens of oratorical power, and their force and 
argumentative skill were the admiration of the ancient writers 
on rhetoric *. 

In spite of the varied excellencies of Euripides, it must be 
admitted that in carefulness of execution and finish of language 
he compares unfavourably with Sophocles. Signs of hasty and 
negligent composition are far from infrequent in the work of his 
later period. Apart from occasional examples of loose and 
ill-constructed sentences®, he is apt at times to lapse into 
a mechanical style of tragic diction, which takes the place of 
poetic inspiration. A conventional aspect is given to the verse 
by the constant employment of certain stock phrases and forms 
of expression. The word ‘dew,’ for example, is repeatedly 
introduced for every kind of liquid, and the word ‘couch’ is 


1 Anthol. Pal. 7. 50 tiv Evpimidew 
pnt’ épxeo pyr émBaddov | dicBaror 
dvOpwnos olpov, do.bobéTa. | AEin pev 
yap ety nat érippobos* fv Sé Tis av- 
thy | eiaBaivy, xaderod tpnxvTépyn oKd- 
AoTos. 

2 Cp. Aristoph. Pax 534 mors 
pnpatiov dikaviKnay. 

8 Aristoph. Ran. 775 avtiAoyev Kal 
Aoyicpav Kat orpopav, Cp. 826-828, 
892-894, 956-958, &c. 

* K.g. Dion Chrysost, Or. 18. Quint, 
Inst. Orat. 10. 1. 68. 


5 Cp. the long string of relative 
clauses in Here, Fur, 1-7 ris rdv- Auds 
avAAEKTpov ovK oldev BpoTay, | “Apyecor 
“Apgitptav’, dv “Adxaids mote | érix@’ 6 
Tlepoews, matépa tév8) ‘Hpardéous; | ds 
Tdade OnBas ~rxer, ev 6 ynyerijs | onap- 
Tay oraxus EBagTev, dy -yévous “Apns | 
€owa’ apiOpdv ddiyov, of Kddpov méduy | 
Texvovor maidwv maciy. Cp, also the 
involved arrangement of the words in 
Hel. 718 oneddev 8, br’ Exrevd’, oddiy 
eixe’ viv 5’ €xe | abrépara mpdtas Taydd 
evUTUXEeCTATA, 


) 
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used no less than twenty-nine times in one play as a synonym 
for wedlock’. Circumlocutions, such as ‘circle of the market,’ 
and ‘circle of the sun,’ are hardly less common®. The practice 
of repeating the same word is often pushed to extremes, as in 
his ‘holy, holy night ... hasten, hasten on wings ... by sorrow, 
by calamity we are ruined, ruined*.’ Alliteration and verbal 
antithesis are further tricks of style in which he indulges to 
excess *, The presence of these defects in certain plays, and 
portions of plays, may be recognised and conceded, without 
interfering with our admiration for his greatest productions, or 
affecting our general estimate of the beauty of his diction. 


§ 7. Moral and Religious Ideas. 


When Euripides wrote for the stage, the time had passed 
away in which it was possible for an Athenian of education 
to place any credence in those antique legends which formed 


1 E.g. Hipp. 127 rorapia Spécy. Iph. 
Taur. 255 évadla Spdcw, 1192 Oaraccig 
dpdow. Iph. Aul, 182 xpnvaias dpdous. 
Androm. 167 ’AxeAwou Spdcov. The 
words Aéyos and Aéxrpoy occur twenty- 
nine times in the Helena, in various 
senses connected with marriage, e.g. 
7 A€eTp’ apncey Aiaxod, 30 éuov axnoww 
Aéxos, 32 éfnvépwoe tap’ *AdAceavipw 
A€ex7, 48 ws cwoape Mevédew AEXOS, 59 
iva ph A€xTp bTooTpwaw TiVi K.T.A. 

Another favourite word in Euripides 
is movs, which occurs in various con- 
ventional phrases (e.g. vdotipov 8 EA- 
Bos moda Alc. 1153, mot p’ bregayes 
méda Hec. 812, ti xphy’ eméepyw tov 
épov éx Sdpav méda Hee. 977, tapévov 
déxou 75a Orest. 1217, dpapreir’ dOAiw 
Lntpos w0dt Herc. Fur. 336, adv martpos 
poddv 1odi Hipp. 661. 

The phrases p@s dpay, paos Brérav 
k.T.A., in the sense ‘to live,’ are ex- 
tremely common in Euripides, and are 
found nine times in the Hippolytus 
alone. 

2 ’Ayopas KUKAos Orest. 919, KUKAOV 
jAtov Hec. 412. Especially frequent is 


his use of the word mrvy4 and its com- 
pounds, e.g. KiOa:p@vos mrvxas Bacch. 
62, IInjAiov mrvxas Androm. 1277, Alou 
dvantaxat Hipp. 601, owpatos dpdi- 
mrvxas Ion 519, 5éATov moAvOopa bia- 
mruxat Iph. Taur. 726, *Axaiav vavAoxor 
mepimtvuxal Hec. 1015, 7Alov mepimtvxal 
Ion 1516, &c. 

3 Orest. 174-180 méTMa méTMIA VE 
... MOAE pore KaTanTEpos... bMd yap 
aGdyewv Urd TE TuEpopas S101, dyed” oixd- 
peda. This mannerism becomes re- 
markably common in the later plays. 
Fraccaroli (p. 53) gives eighteen in- 
stances out of the Bacchae, and thirty- 
nine out of the Orestes. Cp. the parody 
in Aristoph. Thesm. 913 AaBe pe, AaBE 
pe, moa" | mepiBare 5 xépas. | pepe, oe 
KUow. anayé pw’ anay dnay dnayé pe, 

4 Iph. Taur. 220 dyapos, arexvos, 
dmoXis, dpidos, Orest. 195 éxaves, ePaves. 
1302 xalyere, GAAUTE, Sintvxa SicTopa 
pacyava méunere. Phoen. 357 ppovav 
ev Kov ppovav. Iph. Taur. 202 dvadai- 
pov Satuwv, 889 dots drvddous. See 
Fraccaroli (I. c.) for numerous further 
examples. 
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the subject of the tragic drama. But they still retained their 
hold over the minds of the common people, and their per- 
formance in the theatre continued to be looked upon as a sort 
of religious celebration. Under these circumstances the duty of 
the tragic poet, who regarded his vocation in a serious light, 
was one of some difficulty. It was possible for him to follow 
the example of Sophocles, and preserve an outward acqui- 
escence in the traditional beliefs, while modifying their 
incongruities and heightening their impressiveness. Euripides, 
however, was not content to pursue such a course’, He was 
unable to conceal his contempt for the monstrosity of some of 
the ancient myths on which the national religion was founded, 
and in several passages of his tragedies he subjects them to 
the severest criticism ®. He allows his characters, in these places, 


* On the religious views of Euripides 
see Liibker, Beitrage zur Theologie und 
Ethik des Euripides. Maignen, Morale 
d’Euripide. Decharme, Euripide et 
Vesprit de son théatre, chaps. 2 and 3. 

2 Dr. Verrall, in the striking book 
which he has just published (Euri- 
pides the Rationalist, Cambridge, 1895), 
adopts an opinion concerning the re- 
ligious sentiments of Euripides which 
in many respects is entirely novel. He 
considers that Euripides was a sceptic 
of the aggressive type, whose principal 
object in writing tragedy was to attack 
the state religion, but who, perceiving 
it would be dangerous to pose as an 
open enemy, endeavoured to accomplish 
his ends by covert ridicule. The plan 
‘which he adopted was as follows. In 
dramatising a legend for the stage he 
made an outward show of following the 
ordinary tradition; but he contrived, 
at the same time, by means of various 
sly hints and delicate innuendos, to 
suggest a rationalistic explanation of the 
miraculous details, which was calculated 
to bring the whole fable into contempt. 
His plays, therefore, being constructed 
in this fashion, contain in reality 
two separate plots—the ostensible and 
superficial plot, which was intended to 


satisfy the orthodox, and the rationalised 
modification which lay half concealed 
beneath it, and which the intelligent 
sceptic would easily detect. It was in 
this subtle and insidious method of 
attack that he found congenial employ- 
ment for that ‘ unsurpassed and, it may 
be, unsurpassable wit,’ which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Verrall, was his greatest 
faculty. 

Dr. Verrall proceeds to illustrate this 
theory by an analysis of three plays, the 
Alcestis, Ion, and Iphigeneia in Tauris. 
The story of the Alcestis, as told by 
implication, assumes the following form. 
Alcestis never really dies at all, but is 
reduced to a state of coma by fear of 
the oracle; and her husband, who thinks 
her dead, and is ashamed of his conduct, 
buries her in haste to avoid publicity. 
Then Hercules, who has been enter- 
tained at the palace, and become ‘ very 
drunk,’ on hearing the news hastens off 
to the tomb, finds Alcestis recovered 
from her trance, and restores her to 
Admetus. The two other plays are 
treated in the same fashion, and an 
ordinary story of real life is extracted 
out of their legendary details. 

Such is a brief statement of the hypo- 
thesis which Dr. Verrall has elaborated 
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to express without reserve their indignation at the lust and 
treachery of the legendary deities. ‘Is it just,’ exclaims Ion, 
‘that the gods who lay down laws for mankind should them- 
selves act lawlessly?... If Apollo, and Poseidon, and Zeus, 
the lord of heaven, were to pay penalty for the wives they have 
ravished, soon would their temples be emptied of all treasure!’ 
No less bitter is the complaint of Amphitryon against Zeus, for 
his seduction of Alemene, and his desertion of Hercules. 
‘Even I,’ he says, ‘though but a mortal, surpass thee in 
virtue. I have not betrayed the sons of Hercules. As for 
thee, thou knewest how to steal in secret to the bed of 
another’s wife, but to save thy friends thou knowest not. 
A feeble god, or a treacherous, art thou*,’ 

Sometimes the opinion is boldly advanced that these stories 
about the deities are mere inventions, and that mankind have 
attributed to the divine beings their own vices and passions. 
‘Never will I believe,’ says Hercules, ‘that the gods pursue 
unlawful loves, or that they throw their kindred into bonds, or 
that one is master of the other. God, if he be a true god, has 
need of nothing. These are but the pitiful fables of poets *.’ 
In the same way it is occasionally hinted that prodigies such as 
the birth of Helen from a swan’s egg, and the sun’s deviation 


at great length, and with much subtlety 
and penetration. But it is open to 
various objections which, as it seems 
to me, are very difficult to overcome. 
If we accept his view, we should have 
to believe that the real purpose of 
Euripides had been ignored and mis- 
interpreted by every critic, ancient as 
well as modern, for more than two 
thousand years. This fact in itself is 
a sufficient cause for hesitation. More- 
over, the anomalies and incongruities 
in the plays of Euripides, on which 
Dr. Verrall bases his conclusions, are 
not greater than those which are to be 
found in most other works of fiction. 
Indeed, there are very few dramas which, 
if subjected to an equally searching 
process of dissection, would come out 


unscathed. These and other objections 
are forcibly pointed out by Mr. Mozley 
in his article in the Classical Review 
(Noy. 1895, pp. 407-413), to which 
the reader is referred for further infor- 
mation, 

1 Ton 436-451. 

4 Here, Fur. 339-347. Cp. frag. 
266 (the cruelty of Athene in permitting 
human sacrifices). 

8 Here. Furs 1341-1346. Cp. Ip 
Taur. 380-391, where Iphigeneia refuses 
to believe that the gods delight in 
human blood, and adds rods 5 évddd’, 
adrovs Ovras avOpwmoxrovovs | és Tov 
Oedv TO pavdov avapepev Boxe | oddéva 
yap ola Sarpovev eiyar xandv. Cp. 
also frag. 292 ei Oeot Tt SpHow aicxpor, 
ovr cioly Geol, 
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from his course in horror at the crime of Atreus, are poetical 
fancies’. Many, also, of the religious customs and supersti- 
tions of the time, which were inconsistent with reason or common 
sense, such as the abuse of the privilege of asylum, and the 
belief in pollution by contact with murderers, are fearlessly 
criticised . 

But it is against oracles and divinations, and the whole tribe 
of seers and soothsayers, that the attacks of Euripides are more 
especially directed. For this animosity there was a political 
motive. Delphi, throughout the Peloponnesian War, had taken 
the side of Sparta with open partiality*. Moreover, during the 
debates on the Sicilian expedition, oracles and prophecies had 
been lavishly employed in favour of the enterprise*. Hence its 
disastrous termination excited, among the Athenians, a strong 
popular feeling against the whole system of divination’. At 
such a time it was possible for a poet to attack the system with- 
out fear of opposition or prosecution ; and Euripides, in many 
plays, has given expression to the prevailing sentiment. The 
Delphic oracle, in particular, is frequently exhibited in an un- 
favourable light. Apollo, the god of Delphi, is represented in 
the Ion as a seducer of women, who endeavours to conceal his 
misdeeds by means of a fraudulent response, and who, after 
his plot has been discovered, is ashamed to appear in person, 
and sends Athene to take his place®. The vengeance which 
he exacts from Neoptolemus, when engaged in the very act of 
restitution, is described as the conduct of a base character who 
‘remembers old grudges’.’ His incitement of Orestes to the 
murder of his mother is denounced, in many tragedies, as 


1 Tph. Aul. 794-800. El. 737-745. mpos tavd’ abyav avdacw, | Haves pow 
2 Ton 1312-1319. Frags. 266 and xpvo@ yairay | Happaipwy .. . Tiktw 8 


1049. 
8 Thuc, 1. 118. 


4" Plut. Nicias ¢, 13. 

PeThuc. 8s 1 

8 Ton 67-73, 1557-1558. Cp. in the 
same play Creusa’s pathetic monody 
(881-922) in which she denounces 
Apollo's cruelty towards herself and 
her child (cot poupay, @ Aarots mai, | 


a dvaravds Go| KoUpoy, Tov ppixa Hatpos| 
cis ebvdy Baddw Tav cay |... ofpor por 
kal viv éppe| mravois dpnacbels | Boiva 
mais por Kal ads | TAGwY, od 52 Kapa | 
KhaCes madvas pédmov. |... id, naxds 
ctvdrwp|... Maelo’ d Addos Kal ddpvas | 
Epvea poivika. 
* Androm, 1161-1165. 
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wicked and immoral’, But the most deliberate and bitter ot 
all the invectives against the art of divination is contained 
in the Helena, a play which was produced shortly after the 
Sicilian expedition, when popular indignation was at its height. 
‘False and worthless,’ it is there said, ‘are the utterances of 
soothsayers, nor is wisdom to be found in flames of fire, or in the 
voices of the feathered tribe. ’Tis folly to hope that birds can 
bring benefit to mortal men. ... Let us rather, at our sacrifices, 
beseech the gods to send us blessings, and let us pay no 
heed to oracles. . . . Wisdom and prudence are the wisest 
soothsayers °.’ 

In these and similar passages Euripides makes no secret of 
the sentiments with which he regarded the grosser superstitions 
of the time. Still, in spite of his occasional frankness, it is 
easy to exaggerate the extent and purport of his criticisms. To 
represent him, after the fashion of many scholars, as an uncom- 
promising opponent of the national religion, and as a satirist who 
was perpetually throwing contempt on the materials with which 
he had to work, is hardly justified by the facts of the case*. The 


1 El. 1245 BoiBos te BoiBos, dAN avagt 
yap ear’ éuds, | arya copds & dy ovk 
éxpnoé got copa (spoken by the Dios- 
curi). Cp. ibid. 1302; Orest. 28-30, 
160, 417; Iph. Taur. 711-715. 

2 Hel. 744-757. Similar sentiments 
are to be found in Iph. Taur. 570-575 ; 
Iph. Aul. 520, 956-958; Ion 685; 
frags. 795 and 973. 

3 Schlegel, Dramatic Literature, p. 
117. Miiller’s Literature of Greece, 
p- 358. 

Dr. Verrall goes much further than 
the older critics, and considers that this 
polemical criticism of theology was not 
merely a frequent feature in the poetry 
of Euripides, but its main object; that 
it was for this purpose that he took to 
dramatic writing, and that aesthetic and 
poetical beauty was to him a secondary 
consideration (Euripides the Rationalist, 
pp. 81, 212). Of course, the question 
as to the motives which actuated Euri- 
pides is one which is hardly capable of 


being settled by actual demonstration, 
and must be left more or less to each 
man’s own opinion. But it seems to 
me that there is more truth in Her- 
mann’s view, that the chief anxiety of 
Euripides in his dramatic work was, 
not to inculcate this or that doctrine, 
but to write a good tragedy. No doubt 
the question of religious belief was one 
on which he felt deeply, and to which 
he constantly refers, directly or in- 
directly, in the course of his plays. 
But to suppose that he took to the stage 
for polemical reasons, to use it as 
a platform for the enunciation of his 
sceptical views, and that human nature 
and passion were of less importance in 
his eyes than theological criticisms, 
appears to me to be a view for which 
there is very little justification, and 
one which is likely to lead to mis- 
taken notions concerning his dramatic 
character. 

The passage in Suidas to which Dr. 
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passages in which he attacks the credibility of the legends are 
not so numerous as is often supposed. In fact, the tendency 
of the majority of his plays is to inculcate respect and reverence 
for the established forms of belief. The Hippolytus and the 
Bacchae are well-known examples, which it is sufficient merely 
to mention, and which were composed with the express purpose 
of exemplifying the disastrous results of intellectual pride, and 
contempt for the ordinary convictions of mankind. Other dramas, 
less commonly read, tend in the same direction. Throughout 
the Heracleidae the prosperity of Athens is described as the 
result of her piety and veneration for the gods*. Demophon, 
her ruler, is guided in all his actions by a scrupulous regard for 
religious observance, whence his confident expectation of victory*. 
Theseus in the Supplices exhibits the same characteristics ® ; 
and in various other plays this reverence for things divine is 
emphatically represented as the sole source of happiness *. 
Moreover, even in those tragedies where the gods are most 


Verrall appeals is not one in which much 
confidence can be placed, and seems to 
have been compiled by some commen- 
tator without due regard for chronology. 
It runs as follows—vyéyove 5¢ Ta mpHra 
(wypapos, era pabnris Tpodixov pev év 
Tois pntopikois, Swxpdrovs be éy Tots 
HOKots kat pirogdpos. Sinkovoe SE Kal 
*Avataydpou Tod KAaCopeviou: em Tpayw- 
diay 5& étpann Tov ’Avagaydpay iddv 
tmoctavTa Kwdtvous o& dmep cionte 
déypara. The earlier statement, which 
represents Euripides as the pupil of 
Prodicus in rhetoric, and of Socrates in 
philosophy, is clearly an anachronism. 
As for the latter part of the passage, we 
know that Euripides was born, at the 
latest, in 480, and that he began to 
write tragedies in his eighteenth year, 
which brings us down to about 462. 
But is there any evidence to show that 
the position of Anaxagoras had been 
imperilled by his philosophical specula- 
tions at as early a period as this? His 
trial for impiety took place at a much 
later date, towards the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war, and formed 


part of the general attack on Pericles 
(Grote, vol. v. p. 365). 

1 Cp, Heracleid. go1-gog exes d5dv 
Tw’, ® TéALs, Sixavoy? | ov xpy woTe TOD 
apedécOat | tidy Oeovs’ 6 5& py aE 
packav | éyyts panay édadver | Seevu- 
Hévev éhéyxov | Tavbe. 

2 Heracleid. 238, 258, 264, 766-769. 

3 Suppl. 594-596 & Sef pdvoy por, 
Tovs Oeods Exe, boot | Sixny oéBovrat’ 
Tavita yap guvdv@ dpod | vieny Sibwor" 
apery 8S ovdey pepe. | Cp. 155-157, 
229-231, 

4 E.g. frag. 352 ds aby Oeoior tovs 
copods Kweiv dépu | orpatnAdTas xp7. 
Frag. 853 tpels eioly dperal tds xpewy 
o doxev, Téxvoy, | Oeods TE TiLGY TOUS 
Te gvoavtas yov7js | vépous Te KoLvovs 
‘EAAdS0s* kal Tatra Spay | KaddAroTov 
éfers cTépavoy evxAclas dei. Here. Fur. 
757-759 Tis 6 Oeodvs dvouia xpaivwy, 
Ovntos wy, | dppova Aédbyor ovpavion 
Hakapwy KaTreBar’, | ws dp’ ob oPévovow 
Oeot. Cp. also Herc. Fur. 772. Hel. 
1024-1027, Frags. 255, 835, 991, 
1025, 1076, 1078 (in Nauck’s second 
edition). 


as 
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severely assailed, their conduct is generally vindicated in 
the end. Creusa, in the Ion, admits at last the justice of 
Apollo, and his ‘temple-gates and shrines once more seem 
beautiful to her?’ The Orestes and the Iphigeneia in Tauris 
conclude with a similar justification of Apollo’s wisdom*, In 
many plays, also, where the legend would seem to invite cen- 
sure, Euripides is unwilling to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Thus in the Phoenissae and the Iphigeneia in Aulide not a 
word is uttered in condemnation of the divine ordinance which 
demanded a human sacrifice as the price of victory. 

On the whole, then, it seems doubtful whether Euripides 
can justly be described as an enemy of the national religion ; 
nor does he appear to have been so regarded by the majority of 
his countrymen. No doubt the freedom of his utterances may 
have occasionally given offence, and one or two traditions have 
been preserved concerning the indignation with which certain 
passages in his dramas were received. But the charges brought 
against him were directed, in almost every case, against the 
ethical, and not the theological, teaching of his plays, and were 
easily refuted by Euripides*. Apart from the partial and 
biassed attacks of Aristophanes, there is only one recorded 
instance in which religious scepticism was made thé subject of 


1 Dr. Verrall regards these pious 
terminations as a mere concession to 
the orthodox, to quiet their apprehen- 
sions, in case they began to feel an 


that Euripides defended himself in each 
case by pointing to the sequel of the 
play and the eventual fate cf the bad 
characters (Plut. de Aud. Poet. c. 4; 


uneasy suspicion as to the poet’s real 
intention. 

2 Ton 1595-1622 (cp. Athene’s words 
to Creusa, veo’ ovver’ ebdAoyets Oedy 
petaBarodc’s def more | xpdmia pev Ta 
tav Oeay ws, és TéAOS 5 ovK dober7. 
Cp. also the final utterance of the 
chorus, @ Avs Anrovs 7’ “AmodAor, 
xaip’> btw 8 éhavverae | cuppopais oixos, 
aéBovta Saipovas Oapceiv ypewv). 

8 Orest. 1665; Iph. Taur. 1475. 

4 It is said that the people were 
moved to indignation by an impious 
speech in the Ixion, and by some lines 
in praise of wealth in the Danae; and 


Seneca, Epist. 115. 14). Aristotle also 
relates (Rhet. 3. 15) that in a certain 
law-suit about taxes Euripides was 
charged with impiety by his opponent 
because of the well-known line.in the 
Hippolytus (612 4 yA@oo” dpapoy’, 7% 
5é ppiv dvwporos) ; and that his reply 
consisted of a protest against the un- 
fairness of t1aising questions of that 
kind in the law-courts. These and 
similar charges all Cenend on the 
same fallacy—that of attributing to 
the poet sentiments which he places in 
the mouths of his characters for dra- 


matic reasons, 
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complaint’. And that the popular outcry against him on this 
occasion was due rather to temporary causes, than to any per- 
manent feeling of mistrust, at any rate in the case of the mass of 
the citizens, seems to be proved by the fact of his continued 
popularity, and by the honours which were bestowed upon him, 
both before and after his death?. Indeed, if his attitude 
towards the established creed had been of that uniformly hos- 
tile character which is often ascribed to him, and if the constant 
object of his plays had been, in the language of Aristophanes, to 
persuade the people that ‘there are no gods,’ it is certain that 
he would never have been permitted to exhibit continuously at 
a religious festival like the Dionysia®. No doubt the Athenians 
allowed considerable latitude to their dramatists in the treatment 
and interpretation of the sacred legends. But their tolerance 
would hardly have gone so far as to allow the production of 
plays written for the express purpose of undermining the whole 
structure. Nor had Euripides any such desire. His views are 
probably expressed in that passage of the Electra, in which, 
after the truth of one of the fables has been called in question, 
it is added that ‘such tales of fear are salutary to mortals in 
upholding the worship of the gods*.’ He was conscious of the 
value of the established religion, but desired, like Pindar before 
him, and Plato after him, to purify it of its grosser elements ; 
and it is not so much against the existence of the gods, as 


1 Plut. Amator. c. 13 dxovers Symov papos dv xphaGa Adyw. It is evident, 


a eet ta Mell 


Tov Bipimiény ws €BopuBnOn moinodpevos 
Gpxiv Ths MeAavinmns éxeivns ‘ Zevs Goris 
6 Zevs, od ydp olda mAy Adyw, peTaAra- 
Bav 5& xopoy dAAov HAdAagEe Tov arixoy 
ws vuv yéypanrat, ‘ Zevs, ws AéAeKTaL THs 
aAnoelas Uro.’ 

2 See p. 217. The tradition that he 
was made priest of Apollo, if true, is 
especially significant in this connexion. 

8 Aristoph. Thesm. 451 rods dydpas 
dvamémekey ov iva Oeovs. Apparently 
there is a reference to the lines in the 
Bellerophon (frag. 286 oyoiv mis elvat 
dir’ év ovpavG Geovs; | ode eisiv, ov 
ela’, el Tis GvOpm@mrav Gere | pi) TO Taare 


however, that this passage did not 
express the general purport of the play, 
but was inserted for dramatic reasons. 
Later on Bellerophon used very differ- 
ent language, when preparing for death 
(frag. 311 700° cis Oeots piv edoeBrs, 
67’ a6’, det e.7.A.) The moral of the 
drama seems to have been that the 
prosperity of the wicked is unstable 
(frag. 303). 

* El. 737-745 Aéyera, Tdv 88 miotiy | 
ouikpav map’ Enovy’ Exe, | orpepar «. . 
poBepot 5é Bporoior pdO0r | Képdos pds 
Oedy Oepaneias. | dy od pvacbeica néow 
KTELVELS, K.T.A. 
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against the cruelty and immorality which were popularly ascribed 
to them, that his attacks are mainly directed. Whether his 
policy was a wise one, and whether this satirical analysis of the 
more flagrant absurdities of the mythology would not tend 
rather to encourage scepticism than to purify belief, is another 
question which it is unnecessary to discuss, 

Beneath the mythical framework in which his tragedies are 
enclosed, Euripides allows us not infrequent glimpses into his 
own. personal feelings and speculations concerning the nature 
of the universe and of human destiny. His mind was essen- 
tially of a religious and meditative cast. His wistful yearning 
after truth is beautifully expressed in one of his choruses, in 
which he beseeches Zeus, ‘the ruler of all things,’ to ‘send 
light to the souls of men, to those who would fain be fore- 
warned whence sorrow springs, and where evil has its root, 
that they may know what deity to implore, and so obtain rest 
from their troubles’*.’ But his convictions on these great sub- 
jects are less fixed and abiding than those of Sophocles, and 
less intimately connected with the purpose of his tragedies. 
The dominant tone is one of doubt and uncertainty’, He 
follows first one guide, then another. His receptive mind 
welcomes with delight such doctrines as by their beauty appeal 
most powerfully to the imagination. But he adheres to no 
single system, and his speculations are those of a poet rather 
than of a scientific thinker. Yet some account of his changeful 
opinions, though hardly necessary to the due appreciation of 
his tragedies, will be of interest as a picture, not only of his 
own mind, but of the spirit and tendency of the age in which 
he lived. 

As to the existence of some great primal cause, which men 
call God, he appears to feel no doubt. ‘Who,’ he asks, ‘on 
beholding all these works can fail to perceive the presence of 


1 Frag. 912. eoi. Frag. 391 ove éotw ovdéy xwpis 

2 Cp. Hel. 1137-1139 8 71 Beds, ) ph © av pas Bear" | omovodtopey 5&€ MOAN’ 
debs, } 7d péaov, | ris piow épevvncas bm’ éArliwy, patny | mévous ExovTes, ovdEv 
Bporav | paxpérarov népas nipev; Orest. «iddres cadés, Cp. also frags. 480, 
418 BovAcdopev Beois, 6.71 mor’ eloly of 795. 
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the Almighty, or to thrust far away the crooked wiles of those 
philosophers whose baneful tongue discourses at random about 
invisible things'?’ But as to the nature and attributes of this 
first cause all is darkness. Sometimes, with Anaxagoras, he 
believes it to be Mind, ‘the self-begotten,’ that ‘embraces 
universal nature,’ and inhabits the soul of each individual man’. 
Sometimes it is Air, ‘stretching boundlessly on high, and 
enfolding the earth in its pliant arms*.’ Sometimes, again, in 
default of more certain knowledge, he calls it Necessity *. 
But while believing in the existence of some supreme being, 
he is doubtful how far this being interferes in the affairs of 
mankind. He has often ‘pondered in his heart whether it be 
Chance or God that regulates human fortune,’ but can find no 
clear or certain answer®. It is true that in most of the passages 
where the question is referred to, the existence of an overruling 
Providence, that punishes the wicked and rewards the good, is 
strenuously asserted®. But sentiments of this kind had come 
to be part of the conventional language of the tragic stage, and 
might be placed with dramatic propriety in the mouths of the 
characters, without implying any certain conviction on the part 
of Euripides. On the other hand, in one of the fragments of 
the Bellerophon, the notion of divine government is scornfully 


1 Frag. 913. 

2 Frag. 1018 6 vods ydp jpay éoriy ev 
éxaotw Oeds. Cic. Tusc. 1. 26 ‘ergo 
animus, ut ego dico, divinus est, ut 
Euripides audet dicere, deus est.’ Troad. 
885 doris mor’ ef ov, dvaTdmacTos cidévar, 
| Zevs, elt’? dvayxn pioeos elite voids 
Bporay. Clemens Alex., Strom. p. 717 
év 5€ 7@ MepiOw Spdpare wal rade tpayw- 
det* Se tov abropua tov év aidepiw | 
bvpBw mavray piowy éumrcéavd: | dv rép 
Bev PGs K.T.A. evTadOayap Tov bn puoupyov 
vovv eipneey. The Peirithous, however, 
was ascribed by some of the ancient 
critics to Critias (Athen. p. 496). 

3 Frag. 941 6pds tov bWod révd? der- 
pov aidépa | kal yhv méepig ~xov6’ bypais 
év dyxddaus ; | ToUToy vopule Ziva, tév5’ 
Hyod Gedy, Frag. 877 GAN aidtp tixrer 


ae, kopa, | Zeds ds avOpwmros dvopa- 
(erat. So frag. 919. In frag. 487, 
however, air is described as the ot«nais 
Atés. 

* Troad. 886 Zevs, elt’ avayKn piceos 
eire vous Bporav. Cp. Hel. 514, Alc. 
965. 

5 Frag. gor. Cp. Hec. 488-491 & 
Zev, Ti A€Ew; TéTEpa o° avOpwrous Spay ; 
| ) Sdgav Grrws THVSe KexTHoGa parny | 
pevdn, Soxodvras Sapdvev elvau yévos, | 
TUxHY | 5 mavta Tay Bporois émoxoneiyv ; 
Cp. also frag. goo. 

® Ion 1620-1623. Suppl. 594-597, 
734-736. Herc. Fur. 757-759, 772. 
Phoen. 256-260. Bacch. 882-892. 
Frags: 222, 223, 255, 352, 303, 506, 
835, 918 (Nauck’s Trag. Graec. Frag., 
second edition). 
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rejected ; and the speaker points, in proof, to the prosperity of 
tyrants, and the oppression of the weak by the strong'. But 
here again the passage is clearly inserted only for dramatic 
reasons, and the general tendency of the play, as appears from 
other fragments, is to show that ‘the happiness of the wicked is 
unstable*.” The real sentiments of Euripides are seen rather 
in those expressions of doubt and perplexity to which he occa- 
sionally gives utterance. The prevalence of evil was a problem 
which appeared to him to be insoluble. His hopes as well as 
his difficulties are embodied in the chorus of the Hippolytus, 
where it is said that ‘the thought of God’s Providence, as it 
enters the heart, mightily assuages sorrow; but when I think 
to understand it aright, I am left at fault, on beholding the 
fortunes and the deeds of mankind®,’ 

The influence of Anaxagoras on the mind of Euripides has 
already been noticed. It is seen still further in his love of 
physical science, in which he follows, to a large extent, the 
teachings of his master‘. He describes the world as originally 
in a state of chaos. Earth and Air were first evolved from the 
amorphous mass, and by their marriage begot all created things. 
Air is the ‘father of men and gods.’ Earth, ‘receiving in her 
womb the watery drops of rain, brings forth mortal men, brings 
forth herbage, and the tribes of wild beasts, whence with justice 
she is called the mother of all things.’ Nothing is destroyed ; 
death is only a dissolution into primitive elements. ‘The earthy 


1 Frag. 286. the rock suspended over the head of 
2 bid 303. Tantalus; although it is true that, 
3 Hipp. 1102-1107. according to Diog. Laert. 2. 10, the 


4 The older critics, such as Valkenaer sun was called a ypuaéa BAos in the 
(Diatribe in Eur. pp. 25-144), were Phaethon. At the same time Wila- 
inclined to exaggerate the influence of | mowitz appears to go too far in denying 
Anaxagoras on Euripides, as Decharme that there is any trace of Anaxagorean 
(Euripide, p. 36 foll.) has clearly shown. _ doctrine in Euripides (Analect. Eur. p. 
Thus the account of the Nile’s over- 163 foll.). The instances given in the 
flow in Hel. 1-3 is not peculiarly text are a proof to the contrary. 
Anaxagorean, but appears already in Though Euripides has no fixed opinions, 
Aeschylus, frag. 293. The @Aos and sometimes follows his master, 
ddvoeot xpuoéaor rerapéva of Orest. sometimes abandons him, still his 
982 is in all probability not the sun occasional indebtedness cannot be 
(the Alfos Sidnupos of Anaxagoras), but disputed, 
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returns to earth, the ethereal is restored to the vault of heaven,’ 
and thus in course of time they both combine into new shapes 
and forms. All these theories are a reproduction of the 
teachings of Anaxagoras, and are expounded in verses of 
But the atoms of Anaxagoras, infinite and 
homogeneous, which form the ultimate basis of matter, have no 
place in the descriptions of Euripides. On the other hand, he 
follows Empedocles in introducing Love as the great motive 
principle in creation. ‘It is Love which causes Earth to 
yearn for rain, when the parched ground, barren with drought, 
has need of moisture. It is Love which makes the sacred 
Heaven, swollen with rain, to sink into the lap of Earth. And 
when these twain are commingled, they beget and nourish all 
things®. This brief account of the physical theories of 
Euripides illustrates the eclectic character of his specula- 
tions, and his predilection for everything which was grand, 
imaginative, and poetical. 


supreme beauty’. 


As to the state beyond the grave, only vague surmises are 
to be found in Euripides. The body returns to earth, and the 
soul, ‘quenched like a falling star,’ vanishes into the air from 
whence it came*. Whether it there retains individual con- 
sciousness is one of those mysteries which ‘darkness veils in 
impenetrable clouds.’ At times he seems inclined to hold, with 
Heracleitus, that the present life is really death, and that death 
is an awakening to a nobler existence‘. The doctrine, also, 
of future rewards and punishments is asserted or suggested 


1 Frags. 484, 839, 1023 (in Nauck’s 
second edition). The origin of the 
world out of Chaos, and the in- 
destructibility of matter, are un- 
doubtedly Anaxagorean doctrines. De- 
charme, however (Euripide, p. 39), 
denies that the functions here assigned 
to Air and Earth have any counterpart 
in his teachings. But cp. Irenaeus 
adv. Haer. 2. 14 ‘Anaxagorasautem... 
dogmatizavit facta animalia decidentibus 
e coelo in terram seminibus.’ Theoph. 
Hist. Plant. 3. 2 ’Avagaydpas piv tov 
dépa navTav packay éxew onéppata Kat 


TavTa cuyKaTapepoueva TO vdaTi yevvav 
Ta pura, 

2 Frag. 898. : 

S$ Suppl. 553 mvedpa pev mpos aidépa, | 
70 o@pa 3 és yqv. Frag. 971 6 8 dprt 
OakAwy adpka siomerHs Smws | dorhp 
dnéoBn, mvedy’ adels és aidépa. 

* Frag. 638 ris 3 ofdev ci 70 Gv py 
éoTt kat@aveiv, | 70 KarOaveiy 3& Cv 
kato vopiCera ; Hipp. 194-197 ducépw- 
Tes 51) pavdpe’ dvtes | TODS’ ST. TodTO 
orikBe kara yay, | 5? dmetpoovvny dAXov 
Bidrov | kobe dnddegw tay brd yaias,. 


Cp. also frag. 833. 
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in one or two passages'. But in other places a different 
opinion prevails. When a man dies, it is said, he ‘vanishes 
into nothing,’ and becomes ‘as though he had never been 
born*’; and there is ‘no happiness’ beyond the grave®. The 
belief in the immortality of the soul is even described as a fear- 
inspiring creed ; for ‘if sorrows await men after death, I know 
not where one should turn for refuge, since death is reckoned 
the mightiest healer of affliction *’ 

Euripides, like Sophocles, is often supposed to have taken 
a pessimistic view of human destiny, and many passages may 
be collected from his writings to the effect that ‘life is but 
calamity,’ and that ‘it is better for a man never to have been 
born®’.’ Above all, there are the pathetic lines in which he says 
that ‘we should weep when a man is born into the world, 
because of the sorrows that await him; but when he dies and 
rests from his labours, we should bear him forth to burial with 
joy and gladness®.’ Still, the significance of these utterances, 
taken from a long series of tragedies, should not be overrated. 
Much more important is the long speech in the Supplices, where 
the whole question is discussed, and where Euripides appears 
to be stating his deliberate opinion. He decides that on the 
whole the good outbalances the evil in human life. ‘Some 
men,’ he tells us, ‘assert that there is more of sorrow than of 
joy upon the earth. A diverse opinion is mine; for I hold that 
the good exceeds the evil. Were it not so, we had ceased 
to live’, 

§ 8. Political and Social Opinions. 


The fondness of Euripides for philosophical digressions has 
already been noticed as one of his characteristics. Like the 


1 Hel, 1013-1016 Kal yap tics Tov’ 2 Troad, 631-633. Iph. Aul, 1250. 
éarl ois Te veprépas | kal Tots dvwOev Frag. 532. 
raaw dvOpwnos' 6 vods | Tay Karbavdv- 3 Orest. 1084. 
Tov Ch mev ov, yvmpny & Exe | dOavaroy, 4 Heracleid. 591-596. 
cis dOdvarov aifép’ éumecwv. Alc. 743- 5 e.g. Hipp. 190. Alc. 802. Iph. 


746 xalpe’ mpdppav ce xOdvids O “Eppas Au. 161. Iph, Taur, 572. Frags. 285, 
| “AuSns re 5éxoit” €f BE Te KaKEL | TA€OY 08, 906. 

zor’ dyabois, TovTwy peréxovo’ | “Atdou 6 Frag. 449. 

youpy mapedpevots. 7 Suppl. 195-218, 
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other dramatists of the fifth century he regarded tragedy as an 
instrument of instruction, and the tragic poet as a teacher of 
wisdom to the common people’. But while the lessons of the 
older poets had been enforced in the deep religious motive 
which ran through the whole play, Euripides, as we have seen, 
adopts a different method. He lays far less emphasis on the 
general purport of his dramas, and conveys his teaching in 
the way of occasional maxims and discussions, with which the 
dialogue is profusely strewn. His works are a mine of gnomic 
reflexion, almost every important question of political, moral, 
and social science being reviewed or debated in one place 
or another. Much of this moralising is of the conventional 
type, and possesses no features of special interest. But it 
may be worth while to collect together in the present section 
some of his more characteristic ideas, in which his individual 
temperament is best displayed. 

As far as political theories are concerned’, he re-echoes the 
ordinary Athenian detestation of tyranny and oligarchy, and 
the Athenian enthusiasm for democratic institutions*, Free- 
dom is a ‘priceless name,’ and the man who enjoys it, though 
poor otherwise, has a ‘great possession*.’ The advantages of 
democracy are eloquently described by Theseus as consisting in 
equal laws, free speech, protection from outrage, and the encou- 
ragement of talent*. But the democracy favoured by Euripides 
is to be of a moderate type, in which neither rich nor poor have 
excessive influence®. The rich are always ‘striving to increase 


1 Cp. the story in Val. Max. 3.7.1,  mounrai. | mavu 51 de? xpnota A€ye Fpas, 


that when the people clamoured against 
a passage in one of his plays, and 
demanded that it should be struck out, 
he came forward and told them that his 
business was to teach, and not to be 
taught (‘progressus in scenam dixit se ut 
eum doceret, non ut ab eo disceret, 
componere solere’), This tale, whether 
true or not, at any rate expresses the 
feelings of the old tragic poets in regard 
totheirvocation. Cp.also Aristoph. Ran, 
1054-1056 Tots nev yap madapioow | éore 
ddaoKadros Gots Ppate, rois HBa@aw Se 


* See Schenkl, Die politischen An- 
schauungen des Euripides (Zeitschrift fiir 
die Osterreichischen Gymnasien, 1862, 
pp- 357 foll., 485 foll.). Decharme, 
Euripide, p. 185 foll, 

* Cp. Suppl. 238, 429-431, 444-446, 
450-455. Jon 621-631. Hipp. 1013- 
1015. 

* Frag. 275. 

* Suppl. 429-455. 

® Frag. 626 jum 5 pyre nav dvap- 
Tons Kpatos | unr ab Kakwons, tAoDTOY 
évtipov 7.0¢is, Suppl. 244. 
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their wealth’; the poor, ‘cheated by the tongues of bad 
leaders,’ are ever ready to attack the wealthy classes’. More- 
over a humble labourer, however intelligent, has no leisure to 
devote to politics, and is easily led astray by the demagogues, 
whose plausibility and unscrupulous ambition are frequently 
denounced by Euripides’, It is in the middle class that he 
places his trust, and especially in the class of farmers—men who 
cultivate their own lands, and seldom visit the city and the 
market-place, and who, ‘though not beautiful in shape,’ are 
“courageous, shrewd in argument, and honest and blameless 
in their lives *,’ 

Many passages in the writings of Euripides appear to refer 
to contemporary politics, and one or two of his plays are sup- 
posed to have been written with a political purpose. But the 
allusions are all so indefinite, after the manner of Greek 
tragedy, that no very certain conclusions can be deduced. The 
general result is to show that, though he occasionally displays 
a patriotic hatred of Sparta, his prevalent feeling throughout 
the Peloponnesian War was in favour of peace, and that he was 
never a blind adherent of the war party, as he is sometimes said 
to have been. The Heracleidae, which was composed about 
the time of the outbreak of the war, has been described by some 
critics as a political drama, written in favour of Pericles and his 
policy. In this play, no doubt, the Athenians are represented 
as successfully resisting the unjust demands of a Peloponnesian 
state. But they enter on the war with reluctance, and their senti- 
ments are all in favour of peace*, Moreover the Cresphontes, 
which was produced at the same time, contains a chorus which 
is inspired by the most passionate desire for repose and tran- 
quillity®. It can hardly be contended, therefore, that in these 

1 Suppl. 238-243. KadAlora pandpwyv Gedy, | (Ads wor TeDEV 

2 Ibid. 232-237, 412-416, 420-422. ws xpovifes. | 5éBouea dé pr) mply mdvous 
Orest. go2-908, Hec. 254-257. Hipp. | bmepBadn pe yipas, | mply cdv xapieooay 
989. mpoardeiv Spay | Kal KadArxdpovs doréds | 


lal y, / 
3 Suppl. 244, 245 Tpidv 6 poipay h'y —proarepdvous Te Km@pous. | (Or por, moTvAL, 
péow ober modes | Kéopov puddcgove’ = rduv, 


bvrw av taén modus. Orest. 917-922. The date of the Cresphontes has been 
4 See especially Heracleid. 371-380. ingeniously deduced by Wilamowitz 
5 Fiag. 453 elpqva Badvmdoure Kat | (Hermes, 11, p. 391) from a passage In 
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two dramas Euripides appears as a fomenter of war. And at 
a late date his Erectheus, with its peaceful sentiments, is said 
by Plutarch to have contributed, in some degree, to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities *. 

After the conclusion of the peace of Nicias in 421, politics at 
Athens took a fresh turn. The non-fulfilment of some of the 
conditions of the treaty had excited among the Athenians 
a deep distrust and hatred of Sparta. Alcibiades, for private 
reasons, fostered this spirit of indignation, advocated the 
renewal of the war, and as a part of his policy brought about 
the alliance between Athens and Argos. Euripides is often 
supposed to have supported his measures, but it is difficult to 
see on what evidence. It is true that in the Supplices, pro- 
duced shortly before the treaty with Argos, the old legendary 
friendship between Athens and Argos is exhibited in glowing 
colours?. But the play, in other respects, is full of violent 
denunciations of war. The unscrupulousness of those party 
leaders who foster strife for personal motives, in order to gain 
office and wealth ; and the stupidity of the people, who vote for 
war in a moment of excitement, without regarding the con- 
sequences, are censured in the strongest language*. Again, in 
the Andromache, exhibited a year or two afterwards, Euripides 
reflects the prevailing animosity against Sparta, by his odious 
delineation of the Spartan heroes of the drama, and by his long 
tirade against the Lacedaemonian character and institutions‘. 


Amm. Marcell. 28. 4. 27, where there is 
a description of certain senators who 
are gracious enough when borrowing, 
but ‘cum adiguntur ut reddant, ita 
cothuratos videbis et turgidos ut 
Heraclidas illos Cresphontem et Teme- 
num putes.” He conjectures that these 
three plays formed a trilogy, and that 
Ammianus is quoting their names from 
some didascalia which he had met with, 
but only partially understood. 

1 Plut. Nicias, c. 9. 

* Cp. Suppl. 1165-1195. 

* Suppl. 231-237 dmwrecas modu, | 
véois mapaxOels, oltwes Tipmpeva | xal- 
povot, moA€gmous 7” adgdvova’ avev dixns, | 


pbeipovTes aatovs, 6 wey Smrws oTparn- 
rary, | 6 F ds HBpiCn ddvapuy és xelpas 
AaBay, | dAdrAos 52 Képdous oven’, odK 
dmooxor@y | TO TAROos ef te BAAnTETAL 
maoxov 7a5e. This passage seems to 
be a deliberate attack on Alcibiades 
and his party. Ibid. 481-485 d7av ydp 
€XOn TéAEpos és Yipov médrEws | oddels 
€0 abrod Odvarov éexAoyifera, | 7d 
dvoruxes Se robr’ és dAdov extpémer* | ei 
3° iv map’ Supa Odvaros ev YHpov popa, 
| ob dv mo@ ‘EdAAs Sopipavds amwr- 
duro. Cp. also 726-730, 744-749, 
949-954. 

* Androm. 445-463, 595-601, 724- 
726. 
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But to suppose, on these grounds, that the play was a political 
manifesto, and that Euripides was used by Alcibiades as a tool 
for the promotion of his views, is to raise a very large super- 
structure on a very slender foundation. The notion that 
Euripides was an intimate associate of Alcibiades appears to be 
unsupported by any reliable evidence’; nor can it be said that 
the Andromache, apart from the invective against Sparta, is 
a play of a political complexion. 

To turn next to social and moral questions. In the spirit 
in which he approaches these matters Euripides, like his friend 
Socrates, is much in advance of the ordinary opinion of his age. 
Though at times a thorough Greek in his ideas and prejudices, 
he displays in general more sympathy and feeling for others 
than was common in the fifth century. His humane disposition 
is especially observable in his views about slaves. It is true 
that he regards them as a necessity, and the abolition of slavery 
is a notion that never occurs to him*®, Nor is he ignorant of 
their vices*. But he wishes to improve their condition, and to 
raise the estimation in which they are held. He introduces, 
with a frequency which denotes deliberate purpose, examples 
of their devotion and fidelity; and draws pleasing pictures of 
friendly intercourse between master and servant.’ Creusa treats 
the old slave of the family as a2 sympathetic companion, and 
expresses her gratitude for his services in touching terms; 
and the slave of Admetus, bewailing the death of his mistress, 
exclaims that she was ‘a mother to the whole household *.’ 

In these sentiments he is at one with Socrates ; but his views 


1 Euripides was said to have written 5 They are ‘ruled by their bellies’ 

an ode in honour of Alcibiades’ victory (frag. 49), easily spoiled by prosperity 
at the Olympic Games (for thefragment (frags. 48, 51), often untrustworthy 
see Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. p. 591). (frag. 86). 
But Plutarch regards the authorship as 4 Ion 725-734, Alc. 765-771. Cp. 
doubtful (Demosth. c. 1 6 wey ypayas Hel. 1640 (where the slaves are willing 
7d én rH vien THs ’Odvpymiacr imnodpo- — to die in defence of their mistress), Iph. 
plas eis "AdwiBiddyv eyxwmov, «ir? Aul. 303-316 (the courage and fidelity 
Edpimldys, ds 6 wodds kparet Adyos, «i — of Agamemnon’s slave), Hel. 726-735 
(the kindly feeling between Menelaus 
and his slave), Med, 84-86, Androm. 
88, &c. 


érepds Tis HV). 
2 Cp. frag. 1019 SovAcar yap Tou 
(@pev ol 7 EXevOepor. 
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are not always of this liberal type. In his allusions to foreign 
nations, for example, he still shows the influence of national 
prejudice, and describes them as a race of slaves, guilty of the 
most atrocious vices, incapable of civilisation, and fit only to be 
the subjects of the Greeks’. In the same way, his notions on 
the question of revenge are widely opposed to those of Socrates. 
No trace is to be found in his writings of the Socratic doctrine 
that it is wrong to do evil to any man. On the contrary, he 
regards vengeance as ‘the fairest prize that the gods can bestow 
upon mankind?’ Nothing, in his eyes, is sweeter than ‘to see 
your enemy’s happiness brought low,’ and no misfortune is more 
terrible than to ‘become a laughing-stock to your adversary *.’ 
The misogynism of Euripides has become a by-word, and 
not without some show of reason. Indeed, his plays are full of 
satirical reflexions on the deceitfulness and immorality of women, 
and on their vanities, jealousies, and petty animosities*. But in 
estimating the sincerity of these attacks considerable deductions 
have to be made. Many of them are due to dramatic necessity, 
and the circumstances of the play. Bellerophon, for instance, 
had received such treatment at the hands of Stheneboea, that it 
was only natural for him to exclaim that ‘the name of woman 
was the greatest reproach upon earth*.’ Much, also, is to be 
1 Tph. Aul. 1400 BapBapwy 8 ‘EAAnvas Frag, 1092 (€x@pods Kak@s Spay avdpds 
dpxew eixds, Hel. 2767a BapBdpwy yap —yryoUjuau pépos). 
SovAa mavra nd évds. Heracleid. 423 4 E.g. frag. 1059 ovdev ot rw Sewdy ws 
ov yap tupavvid’ wore BapBapay éxw. yuv) kaxkdv. Hec, 1181 -yévos yap ovre 
Med. 536 mp@rov pev ‘EAAGS' advti  mévTos ovTe yq TpEepea | Tordvd* 6 8’ de 
BapBapov x@ovds | yaiay Karoxeis, kal vvtvxdv éniorarat. Frag. 320 dvapv- 
dixny énictaca | vdpos Te xphcOa, pr AakTov ovdiy ws yuvn. Androm. 85 
mpos iaxvos xapiv. Androm. 173 To.od- moAAAs dv edpos wnxavas' yuvr ydp «7. 
Tov wav 70 BapBapoy yévos: | matnp te  Phoen. 200 *5ov7) 5€ ris | yuvargt py dev 
Ovyarp) mais Te pytpt plyvuTa | Képn 7 byes GAAHAGs A€yew. Cp. Androm. 
adEAPG, did Pdvov 8 of Pidtaro.| xwpodor, 152-166 (Hermione’s vulgar pride in 
kat TOYS’ ovdéer efeipyer vdpos. Hec, 1199 her riches, and the spite with which she 
oor’ dv pidov | 7d BapBapoy yévor’ exults in the prospect of making her 
ay "EXAnow ‘yévos, | ov8 dy S¥varto,  slave-rival scrub the floors). Orest. 
1247 Tax’ ovv map’ buiv padiov gevo- 128 (where Helen is cutting off a lock 


Kroveiv’ | piv 5€ yy’ aioxpdy Totow 
"EAAnow rade. Hel. 273, Heracleid. 
131, &c. 

2 Bacch. 876-880. 

® Tleracleid. 444,940, Cp. Ion 1334. 


of her hair for a funeral offering, and 
Electra maliciously remarks, efSere map’ 
dxpas ws dwéOpoev rtpixas | a&ovca 
KaAXOS). 

5 Frag. 666, 
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ascribed to rhetorical exaggeration. Euripides, when once 
started on a given theme, was inclined to regard it as an 
opportunity for the display of his rhetorical powers, and to 
handle it with the reckless passion of an advocate. Thus the 
celebrated invective of Hippolytus against women, though 
partly justified by the facts of the situation, is pushed beyond 
the limits of reason and common sense by the fervour of the 
rhetorician*. There is also the influence of literary tradition 
to be taken into account, and the example of professedly satirical 
writers such as Archilochus and Simonides®, Hence on these 
various grounds we may perhaps hesitate to assume that 
Euripides was inspired by any special hostility against the 
female sex; and it is difficult to believe that a poet who 
created such characters as Alcestis and Iphigeneia could have 
been a misogynist at heart. 

This same rhetorical dexterity and love of advocacy, to 
which we have just referred, induce him at times to espouse the 
cause of women, and to place in their mouths an enumeration of 
their wrongs and hardships, which is curiously modern in its 
vein of sentiment. He makes them complain that they have no 
careers, and no opportunities of distinction, and that their 
happiness is centred in their husband. If he should turn out 
badly, they have no further resource; while the husband, when 
discontented with his wife, can betake himself to his out-door 
occupations, or the society of his friends*, They lament, too, 
the injury which has been done to their reputation, owing to 
the fact of literature being in the hands of men; and impugn 
the justice of Providence, in burdening them with the terrible 
ordeal of childbirth *. 

But this occasional advocacy of feminine discontent is only 
assumed for dramatic purposes, and the real views of Euripides 
concerning the position and functions of women are essentially 
Attic. He is convinced that their honour and happiness are best 


! Hipp. 616-650. 9 Med, 230-247. Frags. 401, 1063. 
2 Thus the chorus in the Medea (420) 4 Med, 248-251, 409-428. Ion 10go= 
describe such attacks as a maAavyevns 1098. 
qodn. 
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secured by seclusion and self-effacement’. In many passages, 
and especially in his description of Andromache, he has given 
us his conception of a model wife. She is one who remains 
contentedly in the house, avoiding the gay conversation of 
other women, satisfied with her own society, and preserving 
before her husband a ‘silent tongue and quiet eye’.’ She 
is careless of personal adornment when her husband is absent, 
and when he is present worships him with unreflecting rever- 
ence’, ‘Ifhe is ugly, she thinks him handsome; if he speaks, 
she finds wisdom in his words, even when there is none‘. 
She humours his frailties, treats his mistresses with kindness, 
offers her own breast to his bastard children, and by such 
‘virtuous conduct’ wins and retains his affection’. 

Euripides frequently expresses his opinions on the subject 
of education and the rearing of the young; and the baneful 
effect of the great athletic festivals, in encouraging an exclu- 
sively athletic training, to the neglect of moral and practical 
qualities, is visited with strong condemnation. The athlete, 
‘slave of his jaw, and governed by his belly,’ marches about in 
his youth ‘full of glory, the city’s ornament’; but in old age 
he is like ‘a garment that has lost its nap.’ Moreover these 
athletic exercises are of no benefit to a country. ‘You cannot 
fight the enemy with quoits, or drive them out of the land with 
blows of the fist.” Wherefore it is the wise and the good who 
should be crowned with garlands*. These expressions of 
opinion, which are not peculiar to Euripides among the 
ancients, are all the more interesting on account of the tradition 
that he was himself brought up as an athlete. 


§ 9. The Extant Plays. 


Of the ninety-two plays which Euripides is said to have 
written, nine were selected, at an early period, for ordinary 
reading in schools. The names of the nine are the Hecuba, 


1 Frag. 521 €vSov pévovoay tiv yuvair’ 8 El. 1072-1075. 
elvar xpedv | €oOAnv, Ovpact 8 agiay Tod * Frag. 909. 
pndevos. Cp. Androm, 943-946, Hera- ® Androm, 222-227. Cp, El. rogr- 
pleid 475-477, Hipp. 645-648, &c. 1054. , 


2 Troad. 640-651, * Frag. 282. 
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Orestes, Phoenissae, Andromache, Medea, Rhesus, Hippolytus, 
Alcestis, and Troades. These plays were enriched with brief 
scholia, compiled, probably in the fifth century, from the 
lengthy commentaries of the older grammarians. 
treated as representative dramas, they were widely studied 
and diffused, and have therefore been preserved down to the 
present day in numerous copies}. 
plays which formed the regular curriculum in the schools, ten 
other dramas of Euripides have also survived—the two Iphi- 
geneias, the Supplices, Ion, Bacchae, Cyclops, Heracleidae, 
Helena, Hercules Furens, and Electra. These ten, however, 
possess no explanatory scholia, and are found in only two manu- 
scripts ; whence it is clear that they stand on a different footing 
from the nine, and that they were little known or studied in the 
later ages of Greek civilisation®. Their survival, though a proof 
of the superior popularity of Euripides, must be largely ascribed 
to accident. How they originally came together, and whether 
they were chosen by selection from the general mass of plays, 
or formed a mere chance combination that happened to be 
preserved, is uncertain *. 


Being 


But in addition to the nine 


1 Dindorf, Praef. ad Schol. Eur., 
Nauck’s Euripides, xli-xliii, Wilam- 
owitz (Analect. Eur. pp. 46-51) supposes 
that the Bacchae belonged originally to 
this list of select plays. But his argu- 
ments, which are too minute and 
elaborate for reproduction, depend 
largely on conjecture. 

2 Dindorf, l.c., Nauck, l.c. During the 
Byzantine period the course of studies 
was still further restricted, the number 
of select dramas being reduced to three 
—the Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae. 
The voluminous commentaries of the 
Byzantine scholars are practically con- 
fined to these three plays. 

5 According to Wilamowitz (Analect. 
Eur. p. 136 foll.) these plays were a 
survival from some collection in which 
a semi-alphabetical arrangement pre- 
vailed. If we place them in the order 
which is denoted by certain numbers 


affixed to them in the Laurentian MS., 
they stand as follows*-Bd«ya, ‘EAévn, 
*"HAExtpa, ‘HparaAjs, Kiedwy, ‘Hpar- 
Actdat, “Iwv, ‘Ineribdes, Ipiyéveea. Now 
the Bacchae, according to his theory, 
belonged originally to the other group; 
and the Cyclops he supposes to have 
got into its present place by accident. 
This being assumed, the remaining plays 
represent the end of the letter E, all the 
letter H, and part of I. © has been 
omitted. The fact that collections of 
dramas were sometiines arranged in this 
rough and ready way, titles of the same 
initial letter being grouped together, 
though the general order was not 
strictly alphabetical, is proved, he thinks, 
by an inscription from the Piraeus 
(Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 992), in which 
several plays of Euripides are found to 
be actually so distributed, viz. 
Setpior SOeveBlova Sxipwv 
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We have seen that the seven select dramas of Sophocles 
consisted mainly of masterpieces. But it is impossible to say 
the same of the nine which were chosen from Euripides. On 
comparing these nine with the ten others to which they were 
preferred, one thing is manifest, that the principle on which the 
choice was made cannot have been solely that of intrinsic merit. 
No vagary of taste could have placed the Rhesus, the Andro- 
mache, and the Troades before the Bacchae and the Iphigeneia 
in Tauris. Indeed, we know from various sources that, in the 
opinion of the ancients themselves, the Bacchae and the 
Iphigeneia ranked among the greatest plays of Euripides, 
while the Andromache was regarded as ‘second-rate,’ and 
the Rhesus as of dubious authorship’. These facts justify the 
remark which was made in a previous section, that Euripides 
has not been altogether fortunate in the preservation of his 
plays. They give us all the more reason for regretting the loss 
of certain other works, such as the Antiope, the Andromeda, 
and the Cresphontes, which were placed in the highest rank by 
the ancients, and which we may therefore suppose to have been 
far superior to many of the surviving tragedies *. 

The chronology of the extant plays of Euripides is a matter 
of considerable interest, because of the light which it throws on 
his poetical career, and on his various advances and retrogres- 
sions in the art of tragedy*. The date of nine of them is fixed 
by direct evidence’; as for the remaining ten we have to 


oalrupolt] Siculpos Svaevs 
Ovéotns Oncelvs Alxrus 
Aavdn TMoAvi{ Sos Medd 
5es* ‘Adal TlA[ecoOévns Ta 


in later literature (see Patin’s Euripide, 
2. Pp. 239). 

? Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 53 describes 
the Andromeda as ‘one of the most 
Aapnidns TI beautiful’ of the plays of Euripides, 
TInAeds Te[upious pw and also includes the Hypsipyle and 
Tecidaos Antiope among his finer works, On 
BiroxtHTy[s PacOwy hor the celebrity of the Cresphontes see 


mg &pitos &Lolvicoa 
oe Adtdv[at, «7.0, 

’ Argum, Androm.and Rhes. The 
Iphigeneia in Tauris is one of the plays 
most frequently cited and commended 
by Aristotle (Poet. cc. 11, 14, 16, 17). 
The popularity of the Bacchae is proved 
by innumerable references and imitations 


Plut. de Esu Carn. c. 5, Aristot. Poet. 
Golde 

8 See Zirndorfer, de chronologia fabu- 
larum Euripidearum, Marburg, 1839; 
Fix, Preface to the Didot edition of 
Euripides, Paris, 1843. 

* Alcestis, 438 B.C. Medea, 431. 
Hippolytus, 428. Troades, 415. Helena, 
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depend on various casual indications. Chief among these is the 
versification. It is evident, from an examination of the plays 
of known date, that the treatment of the iambic trimeter in 
Euripides tended to become more and more irregular, beginning 
with the formal dignity of Sophocles, and approximating latterly 
to the freedom of ordinary speech’. Hence it follows that the 
comparative frequency of resolved syllables in a play is an 
indication, if not of the exact year, at any rate of the general 
period, to which it belongs. Another valuable piece of evidence 
is afforded by the presence of trochaic tetrameters in the 
dialogue. They are found in only nine dramas, and six of 
these are of late date’®; whence the presumption is a strong 
one that the remaining three should be ascribed to the same 
period. References also to passing events, if sufficiently precise 
and clear, are sometimes of value ; and parodies in Aristophanes 
enable us occasionally to fix the latest possible limit to the time 
of composition. Lastly, the choruses may be cited as evidence, 
according to their comparative relevancy and precision of style; 
though this line of inference should not be unduly pressed, since 
it has been shown that Euripides, even in his latest years, is far 
from being consistent in his treatment of the chorus. 

Such, then, are the varieties of proof on which we‘have to rely. 
When there is only one kind, the result can only be regarded 
as conjectural ; but when several of them combine in pointing 
towards the same conclusion, that conclusion becomes almost 
a certainty. In the following pages the plays have been 
arranged in chronological order, based upon the evidence 


412. Orestes, 408. Phoenissae about Helena, 30. Phoenissae, 32. Cyclops, 
407. Bacchae and Iph. Aul., soon 38. Bacchae, 39. Iph. Ast Ale 
after 406. See the notices of these Orestes, 45. 
plays. 2 The instances are as fellows. Iph. 
1 In the following table the plays Aul. 317-341, 855-916, 1338-1401. 
are arranged in succession, according to Bacch. 603-641. Phoen, 588-637, 1758- 
the average number of trisyllabic feet 1763. Orest. 728-806, 1500-1530, 
found in every hundred lines of iambic 1549-1553. Helen. 1621-1641. Troad. 
dialogue. Hippolytus, 5. Alcestis, 7. 444-461. Iph. Taur. 1204-1233. Ion, 
Medea, 7. Heracleidae, 7. Hecuba, 9. 510-565, 1250-1260, 1606-1622. Herc. 
Rhesus, 9. Andromache, 15. Supplices, Fur, 855-874. Of these plays the first 
17. Electra, 19. Hercules Furens, 20. six are known to belong to the poet’s 
Troades, 24. Iph. Taur., 25. Ton, 27. latest period. 
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just described. The details will be given in connexion with 
each individual drama. 


(1) The Ihesus. 


There appears to be no doubt that a play called Rhesus 
was composed and exhibited by Euripides, and that it was 
one of his earliest productions'. But the existing Rhesus 
differs so widely in tone and character from all the rest of 
his tragedies, that its authenticity has often been called in 
question. Some of the ancient critics thought it was more 
like the work of Sophocles?; their opinion, however, has 
found little favour in recent times. Modern scholars have 
suggested that it was written by the younger Euripides, or by 
an Attic poet of the fourth century, or by some grammarian of 
the Alexandrian age*. Whichever of these theories we adopt, 
we should have to suppose that the genuine Rhesus had dis- 
appeared in the course of the fifth century, and that the 
spurious drama was substituted in its place. This hypothesis 
is not in itself very probable, and it is open to doubt whether 
the objections to the authenticity of the play are really insur- 
mountable. Arguments founded on the fact that the action takes 
place by night, or that the chorus leave the orchestra for a short 
interval, hardly deserve to be mentioned*. The formal pomp of 
the versification, and the prevalence of archaic words and epic 
usages, are qualities to be expected in the first efforts of a youthful 
poet, writing under the influence of Aeschylus. The active 
prominence of the chorus is explicable on the same grounds. 
The superficiality of the plot, the lack of force and pathos, 
and the absence of the usual prologue, and of the customary 


1 Argum. Rhes. év pévrou tais diSac- 
KaAlas ws yvnovov dvayéypartrat. Schol. 
Rhes. 529 Kpatns dyvociv not tov 
Ripimidny tiv wept Ta peréwpa Oewpiay 
bia 70 véov ért civae Ste Tov “PHoov 
ediSacxe. 

2 Argum, Rhes, 70 52 Spapa éviot vd0ov 
imevonoay’ tov yap SopdedAerov padAov 
tropalver xapakrhpa. 


* See Vater’s Rhesus, Berlin, 1837; 
Hagenbach, De Rheso tragoedia, Basel, 
1863 ; Wilamowitz, Analect. Eur. p. 
147 foll. 

* The contention that four actors are 
required at 1. 642 is also quite un- 
founded. Odysseus and Diomed leave 
the stage at 637, 
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displays of rhetoric and sententious reflexion, may likewise be 
ascribed to the immaturity of the poet, whose individual charac- 
teristics were not yet fully developed. On the whole, then, 
until weightier considerations are adduced on the other side, it 
seems safer to follow many of the ancient commentators, who 
had no hesitation in assigning the play to Euripides'. 

The Rhesus has little claim to depth or impressiveness. 
The story of a night assault upon a camp, and of the successful 
slaughter of an enemy, is a subject better adapted for epic than 
dramatic poetry; it fails to excite that moral interest which is 
essential to a great drama. The merits of the play lie rather in 
its rapid movement, and in the picturesque and lively exhibition 
of the operations of war. The night alarm, the strange fires, 
and the general perplexity in the Trojan camp; the gradual 
approach of dawn, heralded by the songs of birds and the 
lowing of cattle; the weariness of the sentinels, the stealthy 
entry of Odysseus, and his narrow escape from capture in the 
dim morning light—all these vicissitudes are vividly repre- 
sented in a series of spirited and exciting scenes. The story 
is taken in most of its details from the Iliad; but there is one 
important difference. Odysseus and Diomed have heard nothing 
about Rhesus when they enter the Trojan lines, and it is 
Athene who supplies the information. Her appearance in 
the midst of the darkness and confusion seems to have been 
contrived in order to give a sort of supernatural air to the 
piece, and to impart some of that grandeur and dignity which 
it otherwise lacks. 


(2) The Alcestis. 


The Alcestis, the only Greek example of a tragi-comedy, 
was brought out in 438, and formed the last of a group of 
four plays It must have been substituted, therefore, for the 
usual satyric drama. This fact accounts for its peculiar tone. 

1 Such was the opinion of the author (Schol. Rhes. 508, 529). 
of the Argument ( wep! 7a perapora dé 2 Argum., Alc. €5:5ax4n émi TAaveivov 
éy ait Todvmpaypoctvyn Tov Hipiniiny . . . dedrepos Eipumidns Kpnooas, ’AAK- 
dpodoyet), and of the grammarians Haiort TH bid Vapidos, Tnrépw, ’AAKN- 
Crates, Dionysodorus, and Parmeniscus 67151, 
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The comic scenes with which it is interspersed were apparently 
intended to reproduce, in a modified shape, the humours of the 
satyric style of composition '. We learn from the Cyclops, as well 
as from other sources, that two of the principal features in this 
kind of play were, first, its wild indecency and exaltation of the 
animal side of human nature, and secondly, its amusing picture 
of the selfish effrontery of the satyrs. Both these qualities 
are introduced into the Alcestis by Euripides, The gross 
sensuality of the satyrs is represented, in a more refined form, 
by the cheerful epicureanism of Hercules; their shameless im- 
pudence finds a counterpart in the dialogue between Admetus 
and Pheres?. In this well-known scene the unblushing egotism 
of father and son is depicted with humorous exaggeration. 
Admetus, whose life can only be saved by the substitution of 
a voluntary victim, gravely reproaches his father for neglecting 
to offer himself in place of Alcestis, and points out that for 
an old man, already on the brink of the grave, such a sacrifice 
would have been a graceful and becoming act, Pheres replies, 
with considerable spirit, that he enjoys his life far too much to 
lay down the small remainder from a mistaken sense of honour. 
If Admetus can find a series of wives as foolish as Alcestis, he 
may prolong his life to eternity; but he is much mistaken if he 
expects to bury his father before the proper time. 

The chief defect of the play is the character of Admetus. His 
ready acquiescence in the death of Alcestis, in order to preserve 
his own life, is not only revolting in itself, but seems inconsistent 
with the agony of remorse which he elsewhere displays. His 
selfishness, however, might have been forgotten in the midst of 
the pathetic incidents of the tragedy, had not Euripides gone 
out of his way to bring it into fresh prominence by the deliberate 
insertion of the scene with Pheres. The case is one of those in 
which, for the sake of a humorous situation and an effective 
debate, he has not scrupled to degrade one of his characters, 
and to destroy the moral balance of the composition*®. The 


1 Cp. Argum. Alc, 70 5& Spayd éo7e ° Alc, 606-740, 773-802. 
carupikwrepoy, bTt eis xapdy Kat ASoviv ® Sittl (Griech, Lit. p. 334) and many 
karaoT pepe, other scholars deny that Adinetus would 
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love and devotion of Alcestis are drawn with such infinite 
pathos, that the unworthiness of her husband, as the object of 
the sacrifice, jars upon the feelings; and it is a striking 
testimony to the beauty of the play, that in spite of this vital 
flaw it should have won such universal popularity. 

Modern poets, in their imitations of the Alcestis, have 
invented various devices, in order to improve the plot, raise 
the character of Admetus, and supply him with a worthy 
motive for his conduct. Alfieri, in his Alceste Seconda, sup- 
poses that Alceste had been the first to hear the oracle, and 
that she had devoted herself to death before the others could 
interfere. Admeto and Fereo are horrified on making the 
discovery, and endeavour to prevent the sacrifice, and to die in 
her place; but their efforts are too late. By this device the 
moral tone of the play is much improved, and the characters all 
become patterns of virtue. The general result, however, is far 
from successful ; and the continual protestations of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, uttered from every quarter throughout the whole 
of the action, become wearisome by their repetition. Browning, 
in Balaustion’s Adventure, has also briefly sketched a novel 
version of the story. He supposes that Admetus has resolved 
to abandon the ways of his ancestors, and to govern, not for his 
own advantage, but for that of his subjects. In the midst of 
these splendid dreams for the restoration of the golden age, he 
is suddenly confronted with death. Alcestis offers to die in his 
place. He at first refuses, but is at length persuaded to con- 
sent, in order that his glorious projects may not perish. This 
conception of his conduct is one of great beauty, and gives a new 
significance to the legend; still, it is possible that a play written 
on these lines might suffer from the same defect as that of 


have been regarded as a peculiarly Admetus and Pheres, they consider that 


selfish character bytheancients. Accord- 
ing to their view, women and old 
men were held in such slight estimation 
by the Athenians, that it would have 
seemed perfectly natural for a man in 
the prime of life to expect that his wife 
and his father should be ready to die 
for him, As for the scene between 


Euripides was so entirely destitute of 
humour, as to be unconscious of its 
comic tendency. ‘These explanations, 
however, appear to me to exaggerate 
the callousness of the ancients and the 
dullness of Euripides. See the admir- 
able discussion of the question in Weil’s 
Alcestis, p. 4 foll. 
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Alfieri. Indeed, the fable of Alcestis, considered as a subject 
for pure tragedy, presents inherent difficulties which perhaps 
no dramatist could entirely overcome. 

The story had already been dramatised by Phrynichus. 
Nothing, however, is known about his play, beyond the fact 
that it suggested to Euripides the introduction of Death, who 
comes in person to claim his victim!. Phrynichus probably 
followed the original form of the legend, in which the gods 
were said to have restored Alcestis of their own accord, as a 
reward for her piety’. Such a theme would be appropriate to 
the old lyrical drama; but the later tragedy required more 
variety of action. Euripides, therefore, to supply the deficiency, 
skilfully invented the interposition of Hercules, which not only 
adds diversity to the plot, but also gives occasion for one of 
the comic interludes which he wished to introduce. 

Every critic has admired the pathos and dramatic effect of 
the final scene, in which Alcestis is brought back disguised as 
a stranger, and received at first with reluctance, until she is 
gradually recognised. Two points in the scene deserve notice. 
The first is the curious resemblance which it bears to the con- 
clusion of the Winter’s Tale, where Leontes is taken to see, as 
he imagines, the statue of his dead wife, and finds instead the 
living Hermione. The second is the silence of Alcestis, after 
her return from the grave. This silence is due, not to theatrical 
exigencies, and the absence of a third actor, as some critics have 
supposed, but to the deliberate choice of the poet*. For one 
who has just been restored from the darkness of the tomb, no 
form of words could be so appropriate as the mute and half- 
dazed torpor in which she stands‘; and Alfieri, in his new 
version, by departing from the example set by Euripides, and 
placing a speech in her mouth, has spoiled one of the most 
thrilling effects of the original play. 

1 Servius on Virg. Aen. 4. 694. actors are introduced simultaneously. 

? Plat. Symp. 179 c. * Dr. Verrall, however, considers the 

* The use of a third actor had already silence of Alcestis to be ‘awkward and 
become habitual even in the life-time of | absurd’ (Euripides the Rationalist, p. 


Aeschylus, and there are several scenes 69), and makes it one of the grounds 
in the Orestean trilogy in which three for his new theory about the play. 


Wy) 
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(3) The Medea. 


The Medea was produced in 431!; and the reference 
which it contains to the unpopularity of philosophers, and to the 
danger of placing ‘new truths’ before the multitude, clearly 
alludes to the prosecution of Anaxagoras, who was expelled 
from Athens for impiety in the course of the following year’. 
The play is one of the greatest of the extant dramas, and 
its celebrity in ancient times is proved by innumerable notices 
and imitations*. Its principal characteristics have been so 
frequently discussed in the preceding pages, that little more 
remains to be said‘. The inconsistency of Medea’s character, 
and her fluctuation between conflicting motives, were censured 
by some of the ancient critics ; but it is a striking proof of their 
narrowness and insensibility, that they should have selected for 
criticism what is now generally regarded as the finest portion of 
the work *. The employment of supernatural means of escape is 
also mentioned by Aristotle as a fault®. Seeing, however, that 
Medea figures throughout the play as a magician, and accom- 
plishes her vengeance largely through the aid of sorcery, her final 
departure on a car drawn by dragons can hardly be deemed 
inappropriate or incongruous. The moral of the tragedy, 
though not distinctly stated, is sufficiently obvious. The guilty 
partnership of Jason and Medea, which had been originally 
cemented by treachery and murder, ends, not in happiness, 
but in suspicion, jealousy, and merciless revenge. 

The tradition concerning the slaughter of Medea’s children 
was of ancient date, but differed, in one essential point, 
from the story as told by Euripides. According to the ancient 
version, the children were not slain by their mother, but by the 


1 Argum. Med, @5:54x0n én! TMv6o- # See pp. 225; 230, 2477, 249, oe. 
Schpov dpxovTos ... TpiTos Bipimldns’ 2 Argum. Med. Mendoza es air 70 
Mfdea, bironrnTns, Aixtus, Ocpioral =a} mepuraxevar vy PEO n pow ™ Mabel 
cdrupot. GAA TETELY ds paras bre EmeBovdrAEvoEV 

2 Med. 295-302. Diod. Sic. 12. 39. “Ido wat rh quail, a) 

3 It is cited as his masterpiece in 8 Poet. c. 15 pavepdy oty bTt Kal Tas 


Anthol. Pal. 7. 50 jv 5& 7a Mydeins Avoas Tov piOay éf adTod Sel TOU po” 
Ainridos dxpa xapagns, | dpvnpov Keion oupBalvew, kal pry dowep ev TH Mnydcia 
vépbev’ éa orepavous, dno pnxavis. 
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people of Corinth, to prevent their succession to the throne’. 
The innovation introduced by Euripides is a noteworthy 
example of the skill with which the old mythology was adapted 
to the requirements of tragedy. The notion of a mother 
murdering her own offspring for the sake of revenge imparts 
to the legend a profound psychological significance of which 
there was previously no trace, and forms, in fact, the key-stone 
of the whole play. 

We are told, on the authority of Aristotle and Dicaearchus, 
that the origination of this idea was due, not to Euripides, but 
to a certain poet called Neophron, who also wrote a Medea’. 
Three fragments of his play survive, and one of them, con- 
taining Medea’s apostrophe to her soul, bears a considerable 
resemblance to the celebrated passage in the extant tragedy ®. 
If the story is true, we owe a debt of gratitude to Neophron 
for having suggested to Euripides one of his most splendid 
But several modern scholars have thrown doubt 
upon the tradition. Some of them imagine that the tale was 
invented by certain detractors of Euripides during the fourth 
century, and that the supposed fragments of Neophron were 
mere forgeries, manufactured in support of the accusation ‘, 


creations. 


Others, pointing to traces of a double edition in the Medea as it 
now stands, suggest that the first version was brought out in the 
name of Neophron, and so led to a misapprehension about the 
authorship °. These theories, however, hardly commend them- 


1 Scholl, Medayau. Paus. 20095 0: from the Medea of Euripides, though 


2 Argum. Med. 70 dpaua Soxet bno- 
Badéoba Ta Neddpovos Siackevdcas, ws 
Acaiapxés Te Tept TOD “EAAASos Biov kat 
"ApiororéAns ev tnopyqpact. Cp. Diog. 
Laert. 2. 134, Suidas v. Neddppwyv, who 
report a tradition that the Medea of 
Euripides was written by Neophron. 

8 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 
730+ 

4 Wilamowitz, Hermes, 15, p. 487. 

5 Christ, Griech. Lit. p. 219. The 
evidence for a double edition is as 
follows: (1) Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 
11g quotes @ OeppdBovdoy omrayxvov as 


it is not to be found in the present text. 
But the old grammarians make such 
frequent blunders in their citations, that 
it is unsafe to place too much reliance 
on their testimony. See p. 402. (2) 
Aristoph. Pax 1012 (MeAdvéiov) ef7a 
povmdeiy é Mndeias, | dAdpuav, dAduay, 
droxnpwOels | Tas év tedtAoLct AoxeEvO- 
Hévas. There is no exact equivalent to 
this passage in the existing Medea. But 
it is doubtful whether Aristophanes is 
parodying Euripides at all. The Scho- 
liast explains the lines, either as a re- 
miniscence of Med. 97 iw pot por, mis 
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selves by their plausibility ; and the authority of Aristotle and 
Dicaearchus is not lightly to be set aside. Nor can any stress be 
laid on the fact that, of all Neophron’s plays, the Medea is the 
only one quoted by the grammarians; since it is clear that 
the sole importance of this poet, in the eyes of later generations, 
was due to the supposed indebtedness of Euripides. But after 
all the question is of little moment. The execution of a play, 
rather than its first conception, is the real test of poetic genius; 
and even if Euripides borrowed the idea of his Medea from 
another writer, the circumstance detracts in no way from his 
greatness. 


(4) The Heracletdae. 


The versification of the Heracleidae marks it as a composition 
of an early date’; and the subject of the plot, in which Athens 
is represented as threatened by a great Peloponnesian city, and 
doubtful about the policy of resistance, offers a close parallel to 
the condition of affairs at the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian War. Moreover, the solemn reference to an invasion of 
Attica by the descendants of Hercules appears to have been 
suggested by the Spartan inroads in 431 and the following 
years*®. Hence there is much probability in the conclusion that 
the play came between the Medea and the Hippolytus, and 
that it was exhibited in 430 or 429°. 


as far back as 424 B.C. But no such 


dy éAoipay, or as a burlesque of a Medea 
line is found in the present text. 


written by Melanthius himself. 


1 See p. 283. 

2 ll. 1032-1037. 

3 Tt must have been written before 
422 B.C., since 1. 1007 is parodied in 
Vesp. 1160. Hence the supposition 
that the subject of the play—the in- 
yasion of Attica by the Argives—was 
suggested by the hostile attitude of 
Argos to Athens in 417, is proved to 
be false. 

Equit. 214 is said by the Scholiast 
to be a parody of a line in the Hera- 
cleidae; and this fact, if true, would 
extend the latest possible limit of date 


Fix (Chron. Fab, Eur. p. 9) considers 
that the promise of protection against 
invasion in ll. 1032-1037 would be 
absurd, if the play was written after 
the Spartan inroad of 431; and prefers 
to assign it to the period of the 
threatened invasion of Pleistonax in 
Ads Bac. (lhtic: 1. 114, 2, 21), But 
the lines in the Heracleidae by no 
means imply that the invasion will 
not take place. What they assert 
is that Eurystheus will be on the 
side of the Athenians when it does 
occur, 
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The Heracleidae is essentially a patriotic work. It depicts the 
most glorious of the legendary achievements of Athens, exalting 
the piety and unselfishness of the Athenians, and throwing 
a poetical glamour over their local monuments and traditions. 
Though hardly a great play, it possesses many fine qualities. 
The style is less rhetorical and sententious than usual, and 
a certain archaic dignity of tone, and a general similarity in the 
situation, remind us of the Supplices of Aeschylus. The central 
scene, also, is one of great dramatic power. The fate of the 
fugitives hangs in the balance, and their safety can only be pro- 
cured by the sacrifice of a maiden ; but no victim is to be found, 
and there is a pause of anxious anticipation. At length Macaria 
comes forward and devotes her life in a speech of noble and 
touching eloquence. Asa whole, however, the Heracleidae suffers 
from the same defect as the Andromache, owing to the abrupt 
transference of the interest in the concluding part. Iolaus and 
Demophon, after rousing the emotion of the spectators, disap- 
pear from view, and their place is taken, during the rest of the 
play, by Alemene and Eurystheus, who form a poor substitute. 
Alcmene, in particular, with her violence of character, her in- 
satiate thirst for revenge, and her indecent joy over the fate of 
her victim, excites more repulsion than sympathy. There are 
signs, too, of haste and carelessness in the conclusion of the 
tragedy. When Macaria leaves the stage we hear nothing 
further about her ; the messenger, in describing the result of 
the battle, is silent on the subject of her sacrifice, and Alemene, 
her own mother, never even asks the reason of her absence !. 


(5) Zhe Hippolytus. 


The Hippolytus, produced in 4282, is one of those plays 
which marked a new era in the history of the theatre, and in 
which the language of sexual passion, hitherto unknown to the 


' The critics account for these omis- the Equites (Schol. Equit. 214). 
sions by supposing the loss of several 2 Argum. Hipp. é5:54,6n én) ’Era- 
verses, including that which is said to _etvovos dpxovtos , . 


. ™p@tos Evpi- 
have been parodied by Aristophanes in —_miSys, : ; 


compe 
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Attic stage, was for the first time allowed free utterance. The 
subject of the play was also dramatised by Sophocles in the 
Phaedra, though nothing is known about this work, not even 
whether it followed or preceded that of Euripides. But from the 
general character of the Sophoclean tragedy we may safely con- 
clude that the story of Phaedra’s love was handled by him with 
far greater reticence. The Hippolytus is justly described by 
the scholiast as ‘among the finest’ of the writings of Euripides‘. 
The skilful management of the plot, the inexpressible beauty of 
the scenes in which Phaedra’s passion is delineated, and the 
grandeur and pathos of the final reconciliation between father and 
son, place it in the highest rank of poetical compositions. The 
moral is emphasised more clearly than usual in the course of the 
opening dialogue, in which the old attendant vainly beseeches 
Hippolytus to pay due honour to a goddess that is ‘celebrated 
among mortals,’ and warns him of the danger of spiritual pride. 

Euripides had already treated the story in another play, also 
called Hippolytus*; but not being satisfied with the result, he 
produced an emended version in the tragedy which we still 
possess. The two dramas continued to exist side by side in 
ancient times. The first Hippolytus, according to the scholiast, 
contained many things which were ‘ unseemly and eensurable,’ 
and appears to have resembled, in its general scheme, the 
tragedy of Seneca*. Phaedra was represented as intent on the 
avowal of her passion, and the nurse, so far from seconding her 
design, endeavoured to dissuade her by moral reasonings*. In 


1 Argum. Hipp. 70 6€ Spaua tov 
TpPwTOV. 

2 This first play was called ‘ImméAutos 
xadunropevos (Poll. 9. 50, Schol. Theocr. 
2. 10), a title of which the meaning is 
uncertain, but which has been explained 
by supposing, either that Hippolytus 
covered his head in shame during 
Phaedra’s avowal of her love, or that 
his body was brought in covered with 
a mantle. The extant play is entitled 
aTepavnpdpos, the name referring to the 
crown whichHippolytus offers to Artemis 
in the opening scene. It was also called 


atepavias, and sometimes simply dev- 
Tepos (Argum. Hipp.). 

3 Argum. Hipp. éupaivera: 5 torepos 
yeypappévos. TO yap ampemes kal katn- 
yopias agiov ev rovtw SiupOwra TO 
dpdwart. For the fragments of the first 
Hippolytus see Nauck, pp. 491-496. 

4 This may be inferred from two of 
the fragments of the lost Hippolytus 
(437 and 438), which are almost iden- 
tical with ll, 209-212 of the nurse’s 
speech in Seneca, in which she tries to 
prevent Phaedra from disclosing her 
passion, 
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all probability Phaedra disclosed her love in person to Hippo- 
lytus. After the repulse, instead of committing suicide, she 
waited for the success of her treacherous stratagem; then, 
stung with remorse, she sought the presence of Theseus, 
disclosed the whole truth, ascribed her fall to his coldness 
and neglect, and finally stabbed herself’. The ‘unseemliness’ 
of the tragedy would appear to have consisted in the greater 
shamelessness of Phaedra. The skill with which, in the second 
play, this feature was avoided, and the revelation of her secret 
brought about, not by her own will, but by the instrumentality 
of the nurse, has been described already *. 

The critics, while admiring the delicacy of the treatment, 
object that it leads to an inconsistency; and that a woman of 
such refined sensibilities as the second Phaedra would never 
have been capable of the atrocious accusation against Hippo- 
lytus. But there is a difference between crimes committed in 
the heat of passion, and in cold blood. If Phaedra had waited 
for the return of Theseus, as in the original version, and then 
made the charge, her conduct might have appeared unnatural. 
As it is, the whole deed is accomplished, beyond possibility of 
recall, under the impulse of her first agony. Frantic with shame 
at the discovery, and maddened by the unmerited and insensate 
invectives of Hippolytus, she rushes into the palace, hastily 
writes down her false narrative in a letter, and then forthwith 
slays herself, leaving not a moment for cooler reflexion. But 
though she is dead, the letter remains; and by this ingenious 
alteration of the story Euripides has contrived that the accusa- 
tion shall be brought, without making Phaedra guilty of such 
cold-blooded treachery as would have been inconsistent with 
her previous character. 


* Plut. de Aud. Poet. c, 8 maw dp@s that Phaedra survived Hippolytus, as 


bre (Evpimidys) tiv Paidpay mpooeyea- in Seneca, and revealed the truth to 
Aovoay TH Onoe wenoinney ws Sid Tas Theseus. 
éxelvou Tapavopias épaceicay Tov ‘Inmo- 2 See) pie2aite 


AUrov. From this passage it is clear 


= 
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(6) The Hecuba. 


The Hecuba, exhibited about the year 425', is a play which 
consists in reality of two distinct parts, the first of these 
dealing with the sacrifice of Polyxena, the second with the 
vengeance exacted for the murder of Polydorus. The story of 
Polyxena formed part of the Sack of Troy, one of the epics 
of the Trojan Cycle*. The fate of Polydorus was variously 
described in ancient legend *, but the particular form which the 
tale assumes in the Hecuba is not found before the time of 
Euripides, and may possibly have been his own invention. The 
play is remarkable for the grace and purity of the style, and 
abounds in striking scenes and beautiful passages. But as 
a whole it fails to produce much impression on the mind owing 
to the desultory character of the plot, and the absence of any 
necessary connexion between the successive parts, beyond that 
which is supplied by the person of Hecuba. 
vices of Euripides begin to be apparent ; and Hecuba’s habit of 
discussing current questions of philosophy appears strangely 
out of place ina Trojan queen*. The choruses, too, have little 
reference to the immediate destinies of the principal characters. 
But at the same time they are exquisite specimens of poetry, 
and the description of the capture of Troy is one-of the most 
beautiful lyrics in Euripides ®. 


Some, also, of the 


(7) The Supplices. 


The Supplices is described in the argument as a ‘panegyric 
on Athens*.’ Like the Heracleidae it deals with one of those 


1 The versification of the dialogue 
(the trisyllabic feet are only about nine 
per 100 lines, see p. 283) proves that 
the Hecuba was one of the earlier plays. 
It must have been exhibited before 
422 B.C., since it is twice parodied in 
the Nubes (Nub. 1165 = Hec. 172, 
Nub. 718=Hec. 162). The lines about 
Delos (462-465) are most probably 
a reference to the restoration of the 
Delian festival by the Athenians in 
426 (Thuc. 3. 104). Hence the date 
of the play may be limited with fair 


certainty to 425-423 B.C. 

2 Proclus, Chrestom. (p. 484 in Gais- 
ford’s Hephaestion). 

3 According to Dictys 2. 18. 27, he 
was given by Polymestor to Ajax the 
son of Telamon, and stoned to death. 
In Hygin. fab. 109 Polymestor murders 
his own son by mistake, and is slain by 
Polydorus. 

4 E.g. IL, 591-603, 798-805, 814-819. 

5 11. gos foll. 

6 Argum, Suppl, 70 5é Spapa eyxewpuoy 
*AOnvarv. 
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famous old legends, always popular on the Attic stage, in which 
the chivalry of the Athenian character was gloriously displayed. 
It relates how the Thebans had prohibited the burial of the 
Argive chieftains, and how Athens, espousing the cause of the 
bereaved mothers, compelled the restitution of the bodies. 
The play was exhibited, in all probability, in the spring of 420, 
when the alliance with Argos was about to be concluded’. 
Three years previously the Thebans, after their victory at 
Delium, had violated the laws of Greece, by refusing permission 
to bury the Athenian soldiers. Under such circumstances the 
representation of the Supplices must have been peculiarly 
impressive. The solemn address of Athene at the close, enjoin- 
ing eternal friendship between Athens and Argos, would sound 
like a divine admonition ; and the whole course of the action 
could not fail to recall vividly the memory of the recent outrage 
at Delium. 

The Supplices exhibits many of the faults which belong to 
the ‘ episodic’ kind of tragedy. The plot, being naturally slight 
and devoid of incident, has been amplified by various acces- 
sories, such as the suicide of Evadne, and the long-continued 
pageantry of the funeral®*. The recovery of the bodies is 
effected, not by persuasion, as in the Eleusinians of Aeschylus, 
but by military force, in order to give occasion for the descrip- 
tion of the battle*; and the introduction of the long debate 
on forms of government is due to the same desire to eke out 
slender materials*. As a result the play lacks concentration. 
But it is powerfully written, and, from the spectacular point of 


1 The solemn inculcation of per- 
petual amity between Athens and Argos 
in ll, 1180-1195 obviously refers to the 
circumstances of the time. Hence two 
dates may be proposed, (1) 420, when 
the treaty between Athens and Argos 
was about to be concluded, (2) 418, 
when Argos deserted to the side of 
Sparta (in which case the lines must be 
regarded as a rebuke to the Argives 
for their treachery). But as the play 
evidently contains a further allusion to 


the action of the Thebans at Delium in 
424, the earlier date is to be preferred. 
The character of the versification (see 
p. 283) shows that the Supplices belongs 
to the middle group of the extant 
plays. 

* The story of Evadne may possibly 
have been a local myth at Eleusis. Cp. 
]. 1015, where she seems to allude to 
her future renown. 

3 Plut. Theseus, c. 29. 


* IL. 399-456. 
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view, full of magnificent effects ; and the absence of strong and 
continuous tragic interest would be partly counterbalanced 
before an Athenian audience by the frequent appeals to national 
pride and patriotism, and by the solemn allusions to the circum- 
stances of the time. 


(8) Zhe Andromache. 


The Andromache, we are told, was not exhibited at Athens ; 
but whether it appeared elsewhere, or was never produced 
upon the stage, is uncertain’. The reference to the recent 
alliance with Argos points to the year 419 as the most probable 
date of composition®, The ordinary legend reappears in its 
main features, with the exception that the death of Neopto- 
lemus is ascribed, not to a chance quarrel with the Delphians, 
but to the instigation of Orestes, in order to bring it into closer 
relationship with the plot*. In point of structure the Andro- 
mache is open to the same criticism as the Hecuba, and suffers 
from the looseness of the connexion between the earlier and 
the later portions. In the opening scenes deep sympathy is 
excited by the peril of Andromache and Molossus ; but as soon 
as they are rescued, they disappear from the stage and are 
heard of no more. New interests are introduced, and the play 
concludes with the marriage of Orestes and the assassination of 
evegeAOciv OéAw. This passage ap- 
parently refers to the alliance between 


Argos and Athens in May of 420 B.C, 
The violent tirades against Sparta with 


1 Schol. Androm. 445 ov Sebidacrau 
"AOnvnaw. 6 5& KadAipayxos émiypapjvat 
ono. TH Tpayvdia Anpoxparny.  Sittl 
(Griech. Lit. p. 336) thinks it was 


exhibited at Athens, and that Demo- 
crates was a chorus-trainer, in whose 
name Euripides preferred to produce 
it; whence the origin of the mistake. 
Bergk (Hermes, 18. 493 foll.) holds 
simnilar views, but identifies Democrates 
with the [Me]vexparys mentioned in 
Corp. Ins. Att. 2. g71 as victor in the 
tragic contest for 422 B.C., to which 
date he assigns the play. 

2 Menelaus the Spartan (733 foll.) 
says Gre’ és olkous' éore yap Tis ov 
mpoaw | Sraprns mods Tus, 1) mpd Tod 
hey fy pian, | viv & exOpa moet? rHVvd’ 


which the play abounds (445-463, 595- 
601, 724-720) confirm this view, the 
hostility between Athens and Sparta 
having reached a pitch of extreme bitter- 
ness about this time, owing to supposed 
violations of the Peace of Nicias in 421 
(Thuc. 5. 35; Schol. Androm. 445). 
The versification of the dialogue (see 
p- 283) and the irrelevance of some of 
the choral odes (274 foll., toro foll.) 
are also in fayour of a comparatively 
late date. 
3 Schol. Orest. 1654. 
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Neoptolemus'. The general tone, too, is far from pleasing ®*. 
Base and repulsive characters are introduced with unusual fre- 
quency*; and the constant exhibition of spite, jealousy, and 
callous brutality produces a depressing effect upon the mind, 
which is scarcely mitigated by certain redeeming features, such 
as the chivalry of Peleus, the maternal affection of Andromache, 
and the fidelity of the Trojan slave. 
the picture of human nature seems to have been distorted 
by the influence of national hatred against Sparta *. 


Throughout the play 


(9) The Hercules Furens. 


The plot of the Hercules Furens is briefly as follows. Lycus, 
the tyrant of Thebes, has resolved to extirpate the family of 
Hercules, in order to secure himself from retribution for his 
misdeeds. Wherefore, taking advantage of the absence of 
Hercules on the last of his twelve labours, he orders his wife 
and children to be put to death. They fly for refuge to the 
altar ; but their refuge failing, they are on the very point of 
being slaughtered, when Hercules appears, saves them from 


1 Dr. Verrall (Preface to the Stu- 
dent’s Greek Tragedy) endeavours to 


some classification of which we are 
now ignorant. But the ordinary inter- 


strengthen the connexion between the 
different portions of the drama, by 
supposing that there is more in the 
plot than appears on the surface; that 
Menelaus is in league with Orestes from 
the first, and supports Hermione in her 
scheme of vengeance, in order to in- 
volve her in difficulties, and compel 
her to throw herself into the arms of 
Orestes. But even granting that all 
this may be gathered from the text of 
the play, it hardly relieves it of its 
episodic character, which is due to the 
disappearance of one set of characters 
in the middle of the action, and their 
replacement by another, 

2 Tt is described as second-rate by 
the author of the Argument (76 5é Spapa 
Tov devtépwv). Dr. Verrall (1.c.) denies 
that this phrase refers to the merit of 
the play, and supposes an allusion to 


pretation seems to be justified by the 
passage which follows—éy 7@ Seuvrépy 
Hépa phos ‘Eppudyns 7d Bacwruxdv ov 
gaivovca (ipaivovoa cod.), nal 6 mpos 
’AvSpouaxny Adyos ov Karas (a, 1, #akds) 
é€xwv—as well as by numerous parallel 
phrases found in the arguments of the 
other plays, e.g. 76 5& dpaua ray Oav- 
paorayv (Arg. Oed. Col.), 76 pev Spaua 
Tov Kaddiotwv (Arg, Ant.), 7d 62 dpdua 
Tav mpwrav (Arg. Hipp.), 70 mapdv 
Spapa tay d-yay éfapéerwy (Arg. Phoen.), 
TO Spadua Tay ent oxnvas cddoxpotvTwy 
(Arg. Orest.). Cp. Arguments to 
Acharn,, Equit., Av., Ran. 

8 The displays of feminine spite and 
vulgarity were censured by many of the 
ancient critics (Schol, Androm. 32). See 
the previous note. 


4 See pp. 229, 246. 
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destruction, and revenges himself on Lycus. But in the midst 
of the joy at his triumphant return he is smitten suddenly with 
madness by Hera, his implacable enemy, and slays the wife and 
children whom he had just rescued. On recovering conscious- 
ness he at first surrenders himself to despair. Then Theseus 
appears, offers him a safe asylum at Athens, and finally 
persuades him to abandon the thought of self-destruction, and 
submit with courage to his destiny. 

The freedom with which, in this tragedy, Euripides has 
handled the customary traditions, and imparted a new moral to 
the legend, is remarkable. The story about Lycus appears 
to be an invention of his own. The introduction of Theseus, 
and the final retirement of Hercules to Athens, are further 
novelties, plainly inserted for patriotic reasons. But the most 
striking innovation is that connected with the madness. Accord- 
ing to all previous tradition, the madness of Hercules, and his 
murder of his wife and children, preceded the twelve labours, 
which were generally supposed to have been inflicted as 
a punishment. But Euripides has transferred this calamity to 
the close of his life. He represents him as one who has 
successfully accomplished all his tasks, and vanquished his 
enemies both at home and abroad; but in the very moment 
of triumph, when he is at length about to reap the fruits of 
victory, his evil destiny prevails, and his happiness is for ever 
ruined. In this way the legend acquires a new significance, as 
an example of pathetic and unmerited suffering, and of stubborn 
endurance in the face of calamity ’. 

The greatness of the play admits of no question. It has 
often been censured, however, for lack of unity, on the ground 
that the rescue of Megara and her children has no connexion 
with the subsequent madness of Hercules. But the objection 
in this case is of a formal character, without much validity. 
There is an inner connexion of the most tragic kind between 
the two parts of the play, which effectually prevents any break 
or cessation in the interest. Although in the earlier scenes it 


1 On the various innovations in the 387 foll.; Jebb’s Introduction to the 
legend see Wilamowitz, Herakles, p. Trachiniae, p. 22 foll. 
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is the wife and children whose lives are threatened, we feel all 
the time that the happiness of Hercules is at stake. Our 
thoughts are continually directed towards him, owing to the 
despair caused by his absence, and the fervent prayers ex- 
pressed for his return. The predominant feeling is, will he 
come in time? His arrival just at the critical moment, and 
his narrow escape from what appears to be the last of all his 
troubles, adds infinitely to the pathos of the subsequent disaster, 
in which his hopes are finally annihilated. 

As to the time of composition there is very little evidence, 
and none of the supposed references to contemporary events 
are sufficiently clear to warrant any inference’. But certain 
expressions in one of the choruses appear to prove that the 
play was written in old age’; and the use of trochaic tetra- 
meters, and the general character of the versification, are in 
favour of placing it between the Andromache and the Troades’*. 
The year 416 may therefore be taken as an approximate date. 


(10) The Troades. 


The Troades, produced in 415, is perhaps the least interesting 
of the extant tragedies*. The plot consists merely of uncon- 
nected scenes, depicting the miserable fate of the Trojan 
captives ; and the execution is not in the best style of Euripides. 
Rhetoric often takes the place of pathos, as in Cassandra’s 
harangue, and the debate between Helen and Hecuba. The 


1 The praise of light-armed troops dovdds | xeAade? Mvapoctvar | ... KvKVOS 
in ll, 188-203 is sometimes taken aS ds yépay dordds | moAray éx yevdow | Keda- 
a reference to the battle of Delium in 870. 

424, and the mention of the songs of 3 See p. 283. 

the Delian maidens in I. 687 is thought 4 Ael. Var. Hist. 2.8 xara tiv mpwrtny 
to have been suggested by the resto- kal éveyneoorhy ddvumada .. . Sevrepos 
ration of Delos to the Delians in 420  Evpimidys fv ’AAcEdvdpw nat Tladapnde 
(Diod. Sic, 12. 77). kai Tpwact kat Siotpy catupikd. This 

? ll. 638-700. The picture of the is confirmed by Schol. Vesp. 1317, who 
sorrows of old age has a personal ring says that the Troades was produced 
about it, as also have many of the seven years after the Vespae. The 
expressions which follow, e.g. od mavoo- —_ subject of the plot was taken from the 
par Tas xdptras | Movoas ovyxarapuyrs,| Little Iliad (Aristot. Poet. c. 23). 
adicray ovtvylav. |... ere To yépwv 
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choral odes, with their ornate descriptions of the capture of 
Troy, and their copious mythological allusions, appear lifeless 
and unsuitable in the mouths of women who are fresh from 
the scene of slaughter. But apart from particular defects, the 
continued recurrence of suffering and lamentation gives to 
the whole play a gloomy monotony which the Greek poets in 
general were careful to avoid. 


(11) The Electra, 


The Electra was apparently produced towards the close of 
the Sicilian expedition, in the spring of 4131. Of all the 
extant plays it goes the furthest in reducing the grandeur of 
the heroic world to an ordinary level. Electra has been given 
in marriage to a rustic labourer; and the play commences with 
a picture of cottage life, with all its humble surroundings and 
toilsome occupations. These preliminary scenes have attracted 
more criticism than any other passages in Euripides; and 
though the criticism has often been carried to extreme lengths, 
it is not altogether undeserved. Not that it is necessary to 
regard the domestic treatment of the legend as a fault in itself. 
The inferiority of the Electra lies, not so much in the general 
conception, as in the execution. These scenes of humble life 
are hardly written in the happiest vein. There is an air of 
unreality and affectation about them. The rustic is too con- 
scious of his own virtues, and too profuse in maxims which 
recall the eloquence of the melodramatic stage. He lets us 
know that ‘his heart is honest, though his fortunes are poor,’ 


1 The words of the Dioscuri (1347 
va 8 ént révrov Sueddv arovdy | cwoovTe 
vedy mp@pas évaddovs) must refer to the 
Sicilian expedition, and to a period 
when the position of the Athenians, 
though not yet hopeless, was consider- 
ably endangered, The expedition started 
in the midsummer of 415, and terminated 
disastrously in September 413. Hence 
the spring of 413 is the most natural 
date to assign to the play. 

Some confirmation of this view is 


supplied by ll. 1280-1284, where the 
myth about the phantom Helen is 
given in the same form in which it 
appears in the Helena—a play which 
is known to have been exhibited in 
412. 

The versification of the Electra, though 
somewhat smoother than that of the 
Troades (see p. 283), is not inconsistent 
with its lateness of date, if we make 
due allowance for natural variations in 
the poet’s manner, 
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and that ‘labour is the only road to prosperity.’ He extols 
his own moderation in treating Electra as a virgin, and refusing 
to take advantage of the unequal marriage which fortune had 
thrown in his way. Electra herself insists on fetching water 
from the spring when it is not required, in order to show her 
neighbours to what degradation she has been reduced by 
Aegisthus. When urged to spare herself the trouble, she talks 
about the duty of ‘lightening her husband’s toils.’ The rustic, 
unable to stop her, consoles himself with the reflexion that it 
is only ‘a very little distance to the well®.’ The whole proceed- 
ings have a somewhat artificial appearance, as though husband 
and wife knew that the eyes of the audience were upon them, 
and wished to create a favourable impression. 

More than this, the effect of the play is impaired by a certain 
perversity of treatment, which causes the sympathy to be 
enlisted on the wrong side. Electra, during the later scenes, 
displays such venomous malignity of nature, that it is impossible 
to rejoice in her deliverance from trouble. Take, for example, 
her behaviour during the murder of Clytaemnestra. The plot 
has been carefully arranged. Orestes, axe in hand, is waiting 
inside the cottage, ready for the slaughter. Electra, standing 
at the door, receives her mother with mock humility and 
ironical compliments. Clytaemnestra begins to show compunc- 
tion for her past crimes; and her references to the neglected 
condition of her daughter, and to her own remorseful feelings, 
are touching and natural, and excite compassion. But Electra 
is so far from being softened, that as her mother enters the 
cottage to meet her doom, she pursues her with satirical advice 
not to ‘dirty her clothes in the smoky room,’ and with horrible 
equivocations about the ‘sacrifice’ that is shortly to be per- 
formed*. The stern inflexibility of the Sophoclean Electra, 
though repugnant to modern ideas, was majestic in itself, and 
consistent with the general tone of the play. But in the present 
scene the homely and natural character of the surroundings 

! El. 43-46, 80, 362. vindictive speech over the dead body 


2 Ibid. 54-78. of Aegisthus (907-956). 
3 Ibid, 1102-1146, Cp. also her 
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only brings into stronger relief the spite and treachery and 
inhuman jeers of the heroine. 

The Electra, then, cannot be included among the more 
successful efforts of Euripides. Yet it is the one by which he 
is most often judged, owing to the facility of comparison with 
the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles on the same subject. 
But to estimate the respective merits of the three poets by 
these particular works is manifestly unfair to Euripides. The 
comparison may be interesting, in so far as it illustrates the 
difference in their dramatic methods, and the ingenuity with 
which they were able to ring the changes on the same theme. 
But it becomes misleading if used for other purposes. The 
real greatness of Euripides is to be seen, not in the Electra, 
but in plays like the Hippolytus and the Medea, in which the 
realistic treatment of the old legends is found to be not incom- 
patible with artistic grace and dignity. 


(t2) Zhe Helena. 


The Helena, which appeared for the first time in 412, is 
the most fanciful in character of all the ancient tragedies". 
The plot is a brilliant specimen of dramatic inventiveness. 
The notion of the phantom Helen, for which the Greeks fought 
at Troy, while the real Helen was detained in Egypt, has been 
taken partly from Stesichorus and partly from Herodotus*. But 
all the other details are added by Euripides, and combine to form 
an interesting and delightful story. The arrival of Menelaus in 
Egypt with the phantom, and the confusion caused by the 
simultaneous presence of phantom and reality in the same 
country, supply all the humorous incidents and perplexities of 


1 The date is given inSchol. Aristoph. the real Helen never left Sparta (Dion 
Ran. 53, Thesm. 1021. Onthe general Chrysost, Or. 11); according to Hero- 
character of the composition see p. dotus (2. 112) she ran away with Paris, 
223. but was carried by storms to Egypt, 
2 The phantom Helen is not known and there detained. Euripides com- 
to Homer, but appeared for the first bines the two versions, preserving the 
time in Hesiod (Schol. Lycophr. 822). innocence of Helen, but causing her to 
The story was afterwards variously be taken to Egypt by Hermes at the 
developed. According to Stesichorus command of Zeus. 
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the drama; while a graver interest is imparted by the love 
of the Egyptian king for Helen, and his efforts to detain her, 
and the ingenious stratagem which procures her escape. 

It would seem that about this time Euripides was peculiarly 
attracted by imaginative plots of this kind. The Andromeda, 
which was exhibited at the same festival as the Helena’, was 
equally romantic in subject, with its thrilling story of the 
adventures of Perseus, and of his love for the maiden whom 
he had rescued. The two tragedies, as was natural, created 
a considerable sensation on account of their novelty and origin- 
ality; and the Thesmophoriazusae, produced in the following 
year, contains a long burlesque upon them both®. The same 
vein of fancy is also seen in another work of this period, the 
Iphigeneia in Tauris, which has many points of resemblance 
to the Helena. In each of these plays the scene is laid 
in a remote and savage country, where a Greek lady is kept in 
captivity, and finally rescued by the arrival of her kinsman. 
In all probability this excursion into the realms of fancy was 
suggested by the exhaustion of the ordinary legends, which had 
been repeated to satiety by successive generations of tragic 
poets. 


(13) Zhe Lon. 


The date of the Ion is very uncertain ; but the style of the 
versification, and other slight indications, would seem to show 
that it belongs to the period immediately following the Sicilian 
expedition®. The discovery of the parentage of Ion, the son of 
Apollo and Creusa, forms the subject of the plot. According to 
common tradition Ion was not the son of Apollo, but of Xuthus, 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Thesm, Io21, 

® Thesm. 850 foll., roro foll. 

8 Hermann (Preface to the Ion, p. 32) 
thinks the play was written at a time 
when the question of birth and descent 
was uppermost, i.e. about 424, when 
a great many citizens were disfranchised 
for dubious parentage (cp. Schol. Vesp. 
716), But there are several grounds for 
preferring a later date, viz. (1) the use 


of trochaic tetrameters in no less than 
three places, (2) the irregularity of the 
versification, which approximates to 
the style of the poet’s final period, 
(3) the vein of hostility towards Apollo 
and the Delphic oracle, which suggests 
a date subsequent to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. On these various points see 
pp. 264, 283. 
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a stranger who had taken refuge at Athens, and married the 
king’s daughter’. This was undoubtedly the original form of 
the legend; and the substitution of Apollo as his father, and as 
ancestor of the Ionians, must have been the result of national 
vanity. The innovation has sometimes been ascribed to Euripi- 
des, but it is more probable that the story had already begun 
to exist in a vague form, and that he was merely the first to 
invest it with precise details. 

The Ion, as already pointed out, derives much of its interest 
from the skilful complexity of the plot, which is constructed 
after the modern fashion*. But apart from this particular 
excellence, it is one of the most beautifully written plays of 
Euripides; and the fine conception of the leading characters, 
and the tenderness and pathos of the various scenes, give 
a peculiar charm to the whole composition. It has been sug- 
gested that the chief motive of Euripides, in writing this play, 
was to attack the Delphic oracle ; and it is true that the nature 
of the action gives him many opportunities for revealing his 
sentiments on this subject®. But the sanctity of the oracle is 
gloriously vindicated at the close; and the harmless fraud 
perpetrated by Apollo at the commencement of the play seems 
to have been contrived, not so much for the purpose of bringing 
the deity into disrepute, as in order to mislead the audience, 
and add to the surprise and excitement of the catastrophe. 


(14) The Iphigeneta in Taurts. 


The origin of the story which forms the plot of the Iphigeneia 
is of such a remarkable kind, that it deserves to be traced in 
detail, as an example, not only of the inventiveness of Euripides, 


Batisan go) Lees 

2 See p. 240. 

3 See Verrall’s Translation of the 
Io (Introduction), and Euripides the 
Rationalist, p. 129 foll. Dr. Verrall, 
in accordance with his new theory (see 
p: 262), interprets the plot of the Ion in 
the following way. He considers that 
Euripides intends to suggest that Ion 
was in reality the son of the priestess 


and of Xuthus, and that the first reve- 
lation was a true one, as far as it went. 
But later on, when the uproar broke 
out, the priestess, to save Creusa’s life, 
and prevent the pollution of the oracle 
by murder, invented the second reve- 
lation (which makes Jon the son of 
Apollo and Creusa); and the basket 
and other tokens, which are produced 
as evidence, were a mere fraud, 
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but also of the casual and fantastic nature of mythological 
growth. The history is as follows. Among the Greeks of the 
prehistoric period the offering of human sacrifices was a custom 
which apparently prevailed in many places, being closely associ- 
ated with the worship of Artemis Tauropolus, who was also 
called Hecate and Iphigeneia’, With the advance of civilisa- 
tion the practice naturally disappeared. But in some cases, 
instead of being entirely abolished, it was replaced by certain 
milder ceremonies, such as the scourging of men with whips, 
the sprinkling of drops of human blood, or the dedication of 
the clothes of women who had died in childbirth. These 
curious reminiscences of the old barbaric rite continued to 
survive in many parts of Greece, and especially at Halae and 
Brauron, two towns on the south-east coast of Attica’. At 
Halae, also, the ancient wooden statue of the goddess remained 
as an additional memorial’. 

The same custom of slaying human victims in honour of 
a maiden goddess was practised by the Tauri, a people of the 
Crimea‘. When, therefore, the Greeks, in the course of 
their voyages, became acquainted with this nation, it followed 
almost as a matter of course, owing to the similarity of the 
names, that they should identify the Taurian goddess with their 
own Artemis Tauropolus. 

So far everything is straightforward. But the peculiar part 
of the history commences with the introduction of Agamemnon’s 
daughter. The identity of her name, Iphigeneia, with one of 
the names of the goddess, caused her to be associated in various 
confusing ways with this ancient form of worship. It gave rise 
to the post-Homeric story that she was herself offered.as a 
sacrifice’, It led to the tradition that she became a priestess 
of Artemis at Brauron, where her tomb was shown’. It even 
caused her to be identified with the goddess. Hesiod, for 


SE pheRanteatb Pause ia Sues * Iph. Taur. 34-39. Herod. 4. 103. 
Py Gs. ® The first trace of this story is in 

® Paus, 2. 35. I, 3. 16. 7, 7. 26. 2, the Cypria, one of the poems of the 
Iph, Taur. 1458-1467. Schol. Aristoph. Epic Cycle (Proclus, Chrestom. P: 473 
Lysist. 645. Gaisford). ) 

8 Iph. Taur. 1453. 6 Iph. Taur. 1462-1466. 
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example, said that she was changed into Hecate; and the 
Taurians declared that the Iphigeneia to whom they sacrificed 
was no other person than the daughter of Agamemnon 

Such then was the intricate state of the tradition when 
Euripides began to write his tragedy. By combining and 
rearranging the tangled threads, and by adding fresh inventions 
of his own, he has not only produced a striking legend, but 
also provided himself with one of the finest of his plots. He 
supposes that the original seat of this barbarous worship was 
among the Tauri in the Crimea, and that Iphigeneia, after her 
sacrifice at Aulis, was transported thither by Artemis, and 
became her priestess. He introduces, with daring ingenuity, 
the fortunes of Orestes, and makes Apollo command, as the 
price of his purification, that he should sail to the land of the 
Taurians, gain possession of the statue of Artemis, and convey 
it to Attica. Orestes accordingly sets out, accompanied by 
Pylades. On landing at the Crimea they are captured by the 
inhabitants, and delivered to Iphigeneia to be slain on the altar, 
according to custom. Iphigeneia, who has never seen her 
brother since his childhood, is about to commence the sacrifice, 
when chance causes the relationship to be discovered. There- 
upon they seize the statue, and escape together from the 
land”, Athene then appears, and bids them convey the statue 
to Halae in Attica, and establish the worship of Artemis Tauro- 
polus at Halae and Brauron. But the human sacrifices are 
to be discontinued, and milder offerings substituted ; and Iphi- 
geneia is to become priestess at Brauron, where she will die 
and be buried. By this ingenious manipulation the three 
constituent elements of the legend—the old Greek ceremonies, 
the Tauric worship, and the traditions about Iphigeneia—are 
rescued from their previous confusion, and combined into 


appears to have been the invention of 
Euripides. It is not found in any author 
before his time ; and Herodotus, when 


1 Paus, 1. 43. I. Herod. 4. 103. 
According to the Cypria (l.c.), Iphi- 
gencia was ‘made immortal among the 


Taurians.’ 
2 All this story about the rescue of 


Iphigeneia, and the purification of 
Orestes through the statue of Artemis, 


speaking of the reputed existence of 
Iphigeneia as a goddess. among the 
Taurians (4, 103), makes no mention 
of it. 


X 2 
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a plausible and connected story, and at the same time the odium 


of the primitive form of sacrifice is thrown upon the barbarians’. 


As for the date of the Iphigeneia, it should probably be 
assigned to the same period as the Helena®. The high estima- 
tion in which it was held among the ancients is proved by the 
frequent references of Aristotle*; and the modern verdict has 
been no less favourable. This general admiration is justified 
by the beauty of the play, which is a magnificent picture of 
devoted friendship and sisterly affection. The celebrated scene 
in which Iphigeneia is about to sacrifice her brother, the fatality 
which seems perpetually to intervene, just when they are on 
the very brink of mutual recognition, the long suspense, the 
various unexpected turns of fortune, and then at length the 
disclosure of the letter’s contents, the revelation of the kinship, 
and the ecstatic joy of brother and sister, constitute one of the 
greatest triumphs of dramatic art. ) 

The Iphigeneia has given rise to various imitations, of which 
Goethe’s Iphigenie is the most famous; and it is interesting to 
notice, in the German play, the manner in which the incidents 
of the legend have been altered and modified, so as to bring 
them into closer harmony with modern sentiment. In Goethe’s 


1 The Iphigeneia is one of the plays 
in which Dr. Verrall detects a rational- 
istic substratum underlying the apparent 
legend (see p. 262). His account of the 
plot is to this effect. Orestes, having 
obeyed the commands of the Delphic 
oracle, and slain his mother, is smitten 
with incurable madness. This cata- 
strophe naturally brings the oracle into 
disrepute, ‘The priestess, therefore, in 
order to get rid of Orestes, sends him 
to the Tauric land to fetch the statue 
of Artemis, knowing perfectly well that 
it is the custom of the Taurians to 
slaughter strangers, and fully expecting 
that he will never come back again. 
There he meets with his sister Iphi- 
geneia, who had been conveyed to the 
same region, not by the intervention of 
Artemis, but because Odysseus and 
Calchas, having repented of their design 


to sacrifice her, had handed her over 
to a Tauric trading-vessel. The subse- 
quent escape of brother and sister is 
the result of their cleverness and good 
fortune. 

2 The irregularity of the iambic metre, 
and the use of trochaic tetrameters, 
point to a late date (see p. 283). The 
bitterness of the attack on oracles in 
ll. 569-575 was probably due to the 
indignation caused by the result of the 
Sicilian expedition in 413 (see p. 264). 
Moreover, the fact that the Dioscuri, 
in their speech at the end of the Electra 
(1238 foll.), when describing the future 
destiny of Orestes, make no reference 
to his expedition to the Tauric land, 
would seem to show that the Electra 
was anterior to the Iphigeneia in 
Tauris. 
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version of the story, Thoas, the king of the Taurians, is repre- 
sented as the lover of Iphigenie, under whose gentle influence 
he has abandoned the atrocious customs of the country. But 
being unable to win her affections, he determines to avenge 
himself by restoring the ancient sacrifices. Orest and Pylades 
are taken prisoners, and condemned to be the first victims. 
Their identity, however, is soon discovered by Iphigenie, who 
joins with them in devising a plan of escape. But when the 
plot is ripe for execution, she is seized with compunctions 
unknown to the Greek heroine, and refuses to deceive the king 
in spite of his barbarity. Eventually, she discloses to him the 
whole secret, and then, by the eloquence of her appeals, per- 
suades him to let them all depart. By these alterations the 
moral significance of the play is in many respects improved, 
and a more sentimental tone imparted to the plot, after the 
fashion of the modern drama. But it must be confessed that, 
as a work of art, the Iphigenie falls far below the Greek 
tragedy; and the vagueness of the action, and the dreamy 
discursiveness of the characters, contrast unfavourably with 
the precision, lucidity, and rapid movement of the original. 


(15) The Orestes. 


The Orestes, which was exhibited for the first time in 408’, 
is perhaps the most unequal of all the plays of Euripides. The 
representation of the conscience-stricken frenzy of Orestes, with 
which it commences, is one of those inspired efforts, only to 
be matched by such creations as the sleep-walking scene in 
Macbeth, or the prison scene in Faust. But after this point 
there is a rapid deterioration, and the passionate intensity of 
the opening portion is followed by a long series of treacherous 
intrigues and ignoble stratagems, which excite no deeper 
interest than a feeling of curiosity as to their ultimate result’. 
The conclusion, also, is unnatural and inartistic, When affairs 
have reached a state of hopeless confusion, Apollo suddenly 
descends from heaven, and proceeds to smooth over difficulties, 
dispense rewards, and arrange marriages, with an abruptness 


1 Schol, Orest. 371. 2 See p. 241. 
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and a disregard for previous fact which are more suitable to the 
termination of a comedy’. Helen, after figuring throughout 
the play as a vain and luxurious coquette, is forthwith translated 
to the ‘recesses of the sky,’ and becomes a goddess, the ‘pro- 
tectress of sailors.’ Orestes is commanded to marry Hermione, 
whose throat he was in the act of cutting when Apollo appeared 
upon the scene. Pylades weds Electra; Menelaus is consoled 
for the loss of his wife by the preservation of her dowry; and 
everything is thus brought to a satisfactory conclusion *. 

Yet notwithstanding the inferiority of the later portion of the 
tragedy, it was always a favourite upon the stage; and the 
reason is not far to seek*. The first scene alone, if performed 
by a great actor, would be sufficient to make the fortune of any 
play. Moreover, the long monody of the eunuch, with its 
incoherent ejaculations of terror, was a novelty of an operatic 
kind, which would produce a far greater impression in actual 


representation than it produces on the mind of the reader’. 


And though the later scenes appear deficient in the loftier 
qualities of tragedy, they are composed with a keen eye to 
dramatic effect, and keep the audience in suspense to the very 
close of the action. 


(16) Zhe Phoentssae. 


The Phoenissae appears to have been produced in 407°, and 
deals with the same subject as the Septem of Aeschylus". Like 
the Orestes, it is one of those plays in which the conclusion 
hardly fulfils the promise of the commencement. The opening 


1 Cp. Argum, Orest. 7d 5% Spépa (405 B.C.), as compared with the An- 
KwpiKwrépav EXEL THY KaTAOT pony. dromeda, which came out seven years 
? Orest. 1625-1665. before. Now it cannot have belonged 
* Argum. Orest. 76 dpaya trav émt to the same year as the Orestes (408), 
oxnvas ebdoxtpotvtwy, The comic poet since the companion plays of the Orestes 
Strattis calls it Spaua de€iwrarov (Mei- were the Oenomanus and Chrysippus 
neke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2, p. 763). (Argum, Phoen.). Hence 407 seems the 
Tt was reproduced at the City Dionysia most probable date. The Argument 


in 340 B.C. (Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 973). assigns it to the archonship of Nausi- 


Cp. Virg. Aen. 4. 471 ‘aut Agamem- crates, whose name, however, is not 
nonius scaenis agitatus Orestes.’ found in the lists of this period, he 
* Orest. 1395 foll, being probably a ‘ suffectus.’ 


® Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 53 says it ° See the comparison between these 
was produced ‘ shortly before’ the Frogs _ two plays on p. 255. 
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scene, in which Antigone and her attendant appear on the 
palace roof, watching the motions of the Argive host outside 
the walls, is a picturesque and effective imitation of the well- 
known episode in Homer’. Then comes the meeting between 
the two brothers, in the presence of Jocasta; and in this scene 
the tragedy reaches its highest level of dramatic power. But 
throughout the rest of the play, the significance of the situation 
is obscured by unnecessary incidents and lengthy narratives. 
The episode of Menoeceus has no vital connexion with the feud 
between the brothers; and the four speeches of the messenger, 
describing with elaborate detail the attack on the city, the 
preparations for the single combat, the combat itself, and the 
death of Jocasta, appear languid and undramatic in comparison 
with the excitement of the previous events. Finally, the aged 
Oedipus, who has hitherto lain concealed in the recesses of the 
palace, creeps forth to lament the downfall of his family ; and 
his unexpected appearance, when all is over, adds still further 
to the episodic character of the play. These defects of structure 
were not unnoticed by the ancient critics. Still the Phoenissae 
was much admired in antiquity on account of the excellence of 
the style and the beauty and variety of the sentiments*; and it 
is one of the three plays which continued to, be read and 
studied in the latest Byzantine period. 


(17) The Bacchae. 


The Bacchae, which was not exhibited till after the death 
of Euripides, must have been the work of his latest years‘; 
and certain local allusions favour the supposition that it was 
written in Macedonia at the court of Archelaus®. No play 
seems to have been more popular in the theatre, or to have 
been more frequently quoted and imitated®. Without doubt it 


1 Tliad 3. 161 foll. kadats cal mokidats avOodv Kal pera- 


lal , Ue \ t > s 
2 Argum. 4 4 te dmd tev TeXéwv xeEpicer dpiorp, xal did TavTav dé 
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pacer, 

4 Schol, Aristoph. Ran. 67. 

5 Pacch. 408, 565. 

6 Cp. Plut. Crass. 33. Lucian Adv. 
Indoct. 19. Philostrat. Imag. 1. 18. 
Plut. Alex. 53. Verg. Aen. 4. 469. 
Ovid. Met. 3, 511 foll., &c. 
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is one of the greatest of Greek tragedies, and its production in 
extreme old age is a marvellous testimony to the vigour and 
vitality of the poet. The motive of the plot —the conflict 
between rationalism and religious instinct—has a deep and 
permanent interest. The characters, also, are contrasted with 
skill and discrimination. Pentheus, a foe to hypocrisy, and a 
sceptic as to religious belief, regarding the Bacchic rites as 
a mere cover for sensual indulgence or lucrative imposture, 
is determined to suppress them by force’. Opposed to him is 
Teiresias, a man of pious and reverent soul, to whom ‘ the tradi- 
tions of his fathers, coeval with time itself,’ are a sacred and 
imperishable inheritance. Cadmus, the prudent old counsellor, 
intervenes between the two, advising caution and submission. 
‘Even if there be no such god as Dionysus,’ it is better, he 
says, to ‘pretend to believe,’ and to practise a ‘useful false- 
hood®’.’ Amid these diversities of opinion are heard from time 
to time, like the burden of a song, the passionate cries and wild 
ecstatic prayers of the Bacchantes, as they clash their cymbals 
in fervid adoration, and protest their scorn for ‘the wisdom of 
deep thinkers,’ and their devotion to the ‘customs and beliefs 
of the multitude *.’ 

This fierce antagonism between conflicting principles is 
intensely dramatic in itself, and leads to a conclusion which, 
for depth of tragic irony, has no equal in Euripides. Dionysus, 
appearing in the shape of a comely youth, conceals his 
vindictive purpose under a mask of smooth and winning in- 
nocence. Pentheus, following blindly his treacherous guidance, 
is drawn along from one delusion to another, until the climax 
is reached when he comes upon the stage, half dazed in mind, 
and dressed like a Bacchante, with girdle and wand and flowing 
robe. In this humiliating posture he is exhibited for a time to 
the public gaze, unconscious of his companion’s mockery, 
and feebly smiling at his own astuteness, and the cleverness of 
his disguise. Then after carefully arranging the details of his 


Un Bacche gain ea 7. 3 Ibid. 330 foll. 
? Thid. 201-203. * Ibid. 370 foll., 862 foll., 977 foll. 
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female attire, he departs, full of confidence and gratitude, on 
his fatal enterprise !. 

The moral of the play is to demonstrate the power of the 
gods, and the futility of resistance to the universal convictions 
of mankind. The conclusion is enforced with so much passion 
and vehemence, that the Bacchae has often been regarded as 
a sort of recantation on the part of Euripides. It has been 
suggested that he wished, in his old age, to reconcile himself to 
his countrymen, and to atone for his previous attacks on their 
religious beliefs. But it is perhaps hardly necessary to assume 
any such purpose in the composition of the tragedy, especially 
as it appears to have been written after his final departure 
from Athens. It is doubtful, too, whether his religious views 
had given much offence to the majority of his countrymen, or 
were felt to require any formal recantation. Occasional strokes 
of satire, directed against the grosser features of the legends, 
had been more than outweighed by the general tendency of 
his plays, which was not unfavourable to the established creed. 
If this tendency is more than usually prominent in the Bacchae, 
the fact is largely due to the character of the legend. The 
story of Pentheus, if treated at all, could hardly be treated in 
any other way than that adopted by Euripides. It would have 
been impossible on the Attic stage, and at the festival of 
Dionysus, to represent Pentheus as an innocent victim, and the 
Dionysiac worship as a fraud. Euripides has taken the myth 
as he found it, and his dramatic instinct has caused him to 
depict the fervid enthusiasm of the Bacchantes with extraordi- 
nary force and power. But to suppose that he wished their 
violent utterances, and their contempt for philosophy and 
speculation, to be regarded as his own last words upon the 
subject, is to forget the dramatic nature of his work. Even in 
the present play he does not shrink from exposing the imper- 
fections of the legend. Agave, in the final scene, protesting 
against the excessive severity of Dionysus, admonishes him 
that gods should be superior to men, and should not imitate 
their craving for vengeance. To her dignified rebuke Dionysus 


1 Bacch. 912-976. 
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can find no better answer than that his conduct has been 
‘sanctioned by Zeus'.’ This characteristic allusion to the 
frailties and vices of the legendary deities would scarcely have 
been inserted in a play which was written as a recantation of 
previous attacks, and as a glorification of the old mythology. 


(18) The Iphigeneia in Aulide. 


The Iphigeneia in Aulide, which, like the Bacchae, was not 
exhibited till after its author’s death, bears evident traces of 
interpolation. In all probability it was the latest of the poet’s 
works, and being left in an unfinished condition, was completed 
and prepared for representation by the younger Euripides, in 
whose name it was first produced*. To trace in detail all the 
later insertions is a difficult task, which has given rise to 
the utmost diversity of opinion. But there are certain passages 
about which most editors are agreed. The dull and lengthy 
descriptions of the first chorus, and the messenger’s confused 
account of Clytaemnestra’s arrival, may be regarded with a fair 
amount of certainty as the work of the adapter*. The com- 
mencement of the play is also very unusual. It opens with 
a vivacious dialogue in anapaests between Agamemnon and 
his attendant. But in the middle of this dialogue is inserted, in 
the clumsiest fashion, a long and formal narrative, composed 
in the iambic metre, and in the usual style of the Euripidean 
prologue. The obvious inference appears to be that portions 
of two alternative openings have somehow been combined; 
but how this came about, and whether either or both were 
composed by Euripides, is a matter of pure conjecture. 

In addition to the insertions of the adapter, the play in later 
times underwent still further alterations. In its original form 
it concluded with the appearance of the ‘deus ex machina.’ After 
Iphigeneia had been led away to sacrifice, Artemis descended 
from heaven, and consoled the weeping Clytaemnestra by 
informing her of the substitution of the deer, and the future 


1 Bacch. 1344-1349. ? Schol, Aristoph. Ran, 67. 
3 Iph. Aul. 164-302, 414-439. 
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immortality of her daughter’. This termination seems to have 
disappeared at some later epoch, and to have been replaced 
by the present scene, in which the details of the sacrifice are 
related by the messenger. The concluding part of the substi- 
tuted scene was itself lost in course of time, and its place is 
now taken by the barbarous composition of some mediaeval 
grammarian*. Hence the last fifty lines of the play, as they 
now appear, represent the second variation from the original 
conclusion. 

In spite of its imperfect condition, the tragedy is a work of 
great beauty and interest. It is true that in some places it 
exhibits the defects of the poet’s later manner. The choruses 
have little immediate bearing on the course of the action; 
Clytaemnestra’s appeal to Agamemnon is somewhat forensic in 
tone; and Achilles occasionally shows a disposition to lecture 
on moral science*. Moreover, the trochaic tetrameter is 
employed with far greater frequency than in any other drama ; 
and though it is an admirable metre for violent altercations, 
such as that between Agamemnon and Menelaus, it is hardly 
so effective as the iambic in the more dignified and pathetic 
portions of the dialogue’. But these occasional deficiencies 
are balanced by conspicuous merits. The irresolute character 
of Agamemnon, his hesitation between the calls of love and 
policy, and his peevish discontent at the ill-success of his 
frauds, are drawn with peculiar mastery; and the confusion 
with which he receives the affectionate greetings of the daughter 
whom he is deceiving gives occasion to a scene of great 
tenderness and passion. Equally effective is the meeting of 
Clytaemnestra with Achilles, and the extreme astonishment of 
the one on being greeted as a son-in-law, and the embarrassment 
of the other on finding that the supposed marriage is a fiction. 
The sudden change of mood in Iphigeneia, from terrified despair 
to heroic self-devotion, when she finds that the fate of all Greece 

1 This inference appears to be justified 2 Tph. Aul. 1577-1629. 
by Aelian, Hist. An. 7. 39 6 6¢ Eipumidns 3 Ibid. 1146 foll., 919 foll. 
év TH Ipuyevela’ EAagpoy 8 ?Axarwiv XeEp- 4 Ibid. 317-401, 855-916, 1338- 
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depends upon herself, has been censured as an inconsistency by 
Aristotle. But though the transition might perhaps have been 
made less abrupt, it is difficult to see why it should be regarded 
as unnatural. 

The sacrifice of Iphigeneia was a favourite subject with 
ancient artists. Of all the numerous representations of the 
event, the most celebrated was that of Timanthes of Sicyon, 
a painter who flourished at the end of the fifth century, and 
whose picture represented Agamemnon as covering his face 
with his mantle, while the knife was raised to slay his daughter. 
The old critics were profuse in their admiration of the artist’s 
skill and delicacy, in adopting this method of depicting a father’s 
agony”. The question has often been raised whether the idea 
was originally due to Timanthes himself, or whether it was 
taken from the present tragedy, in which the description of the 
sacrifice corresponds with the representation in the picture. 
But if, as seems almost certain, the conclusion of the play was 
a later addition, the question of priority is at once settled. 
Possibly, however, the attitude of Agamemnon during the 
death of his daughter formed part of the old tradition on 
the subject, and was merely adopted, and not invented, by 
Timanthes. 


(19) The Cyclops. 

The Cyclops has been placed at the end of the present list, 
since it is impossible to determine even approximately the date 
of its composition. It contains no trace of any allusion to 
contemporary events, nor is it ever parodied by Aristophanes. 
The versification cannot be used as a criterion, owing to the 
peculiar character of the satyric metre, which differed in many 
respects from that of tragedy. The graceful finish of the 
language might suggest that it belonged to the same period as 
the Alcestis and the Hippolytus; but impressions of this kind 
are not very reliable, unless supported by other evidence. 

The play, apart from its intrinsic merits, possesses an extra- 


1 Poet. c. 15 Tov 5& dvwpadrou (mapa- 2 E.g. Cic. Orator,c. 22. Quint. Inst, 
SeryHa) H ev AVA “Ipiyévera’ obdty  Orat. 2. 13. 13. 
yap Eouxev % ixerevovoa TH baTépa. 
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ordinary interest for modern readers, as the sole remaining 
specimen of the satyric drama. It brings us into living contact 
with ancient customs and with modes of religious worship which 
have long since passed away. We seem, for the moment, to 
catch the real spirit of the old Dionysiac worship, with its 
mixture of fancy, and passion, and riotous indecency. The 
story is taken directly from Homer’s Odyssey, the only inno- 
vation being the presence of Silenus and the satyrs. Odysseus 
1s represented, after the Homeric fashion, as a brave and 
adventurous warrior, pious towards the gods, resourceful in 
danger, and staunch and faithful towards his companions. The 
gross and brutal Polyphemus, the drunken Silenus, and the 
cowardly and licentious satyrs, complete the picture. These 
discordant elements are combined with rare skill into a work 
of harmonious beauty. Odysseus, in the midst of his uncouth 
surroundings, conducts himself with easy yet dignified familiarity, 
neither descending to buffoonery, nor assuming a tragic solemnity. 
The tone of the play changes gracefully and rapidly from one 
mood to another, from humorous pictures of shameless treachery 
and drunken indecency, to earnest appeals and poetical descrip- 
tions. Throughout the whole there runs a breezy air of country 
life, and a suggestion of an idyllic existence passed im seclusion 
amid the flocks and herds, in a land of shady thickets, cool 
streams, and grassy slopes. The play has no exact parallel 
in modern literature. The combination of lively and serious 
incident recalls, it is true, the mixed character of the Elizabethan 
drama; and the vein of idyllic fancy has much in common with 
the pastoral plays of the Italians, and the romantic comedies 
of Shakespeare. But the extravagant licence of the satyrs is 
a unique {and peculiar feature which differentiates the Cyclops 
from all other existing dramas, and places it in a class by itself 
as a solitary relic of remote antiquity. 


§ 10. Reputation in Ancient Times. 


We have seen that the popularity enjoyed by Euripides during 
the greater part of his own lifetime was of a chequered character, 
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and that, though idolised by the younger generation, he was 
disliked and distrusted by many of the older Athenians’, But 
before the close of the fifth century his fame had come to be- 
firmly established, not only in Athens, but throughout the whole 
of Greece. The veneration which he now began to inspire is 
proved by a remarkable anecdote in Plutarch, who tells us that 
many Athenians, after the final battles in Sicily, while wandering 
in flight over the island, procured food and drink from the 
common people by singing lyrics of Euripides; and that many 
others, who had been captured and sold as slaves, obtained 
their liberty by teaching their masters portions of Euripides 
with which they were previously unacquainted *, 

In the fourth century he soon became the most popular of 
the tragic poets. His plays were demanded with increasing 
frequency by theatrical audiences*, and his enormous influence 
over the national mind is proved by the evidence of poets, 
orators, and philosophers. Plato and Aristotle quote him more 
repeatedly than any other tragic writer; and Plato, ironically 
referring to the supposed wisdom of tragedy, admits that the 
reputation of Euripides is pre-eminent‘. Orators, such as 
Aeschines and Lycurgus, extol his sagacity and his patriotism °*. 
The comic poets, unlike their brethren of the fifth century, were 
so fervent in their admiration, that Philemon declared that if he 
had been sure of the existence of a future state, he would have 
hung himself in order to see Euripides*.. No poet was more 
continuously in men’s mouths. Alexander the Great habitually 
quoted maxims from his plays, and in the banquet which 
preceded his death recited from memory a whole scene out of 
the Andromeda’. The prevailing enthusiasm was satirised by 
Axionicus, in a comedy called the Lover of Euripides, in which 
people were represented as suffering from the disease to such 


PSée pp. 122; 220; 220, 4 Plat. Rep. 568 A. 
2s PintyNicias,c.)20, ® Aesch. Timarch. § 153. Lycurg. 
$ See Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973, which _Leoer, § 100, 

shows that the old tragedies produced § Vita Eur. p. 7 Dindf. 

at the City Dionysia in three successive 7 Plut. Alexander, c. 53. Athen. 


years (341-339 B.C.) were all by Euri- — p. 537. 
pides. 
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an alarming extent, that they regarded all poetry except that of 
Euripides as mere foolishness’. 

But the admiration of critical readers was less unqualified. 
Aristotle, in the Poetics, while admitting that he was the ‘most 
tragic’ of the poets’, and while commending the skilful intricacy 
of some of his plots*, finds much that deserves censure in his 
general management of a play. Idealism, in the opinion of 
Aristotle, was an essential attribute of tragedy; hence the 
realistic colouring of Euripides, and his faithful reproduction of 
the vices of mankind, meets with strong disapprobation*’, The 
irrelevancy of some of the later choruses is also justly regarded 
as a mark of deterioration °; and the occasional use of the ‘ deus 
ex machina,’ not for its legitimate purpose of conveying necessary 
information to the audience, but as an easy solution of the plot, 
is likewise condemned “. 

During the succeeding centuries the grammarians and pro- 
fessional critics, such as Aristophanes and Didymus, seem to 
have followed on the whole the traditions of Aristotle. In the 
course of various criticisms, which are to be found in the argu- 
ments and annotations attached to the plays, they censure 
Euripides for the realism and inconsistency of his characters, 
the irrelevancy of his choruses, and the occasional«vulgarity 
and redundancy of his dialogue’. But in spite of these objec- 
tions the popular enthusiasm for his poetry tended rather to 
increase than to diminish thoughout the remaining period 
of Greek history. The frequency with which he was read 
and quoted may be inferred from the number of the existing 


* Ibid. ce. 15 and 25, where Menelaus 
in the Orestes is twice cited as an 


1 Athen. p. 175. 
2 In Poet. c. 4 he remarks that it is 


a mistake to censure Euripides because 
many of his tragedies end unhappily. 
Such plays, if successful, are the ‘ most 
tragic’ of all, nal 6 Eipimidns, «i kal 
Ta dAAG pt €D olkovopel, GAAA TpayiKw- 
rarés ye TaY TonTaV paiveTat. 

8 The Cresphontes and the Iphigeneia 
in Tauris are specially praised for their 
skilful structure, ibid. cc.14,16,17. In 
c. 25, however, the episodic introduction 
of Aegeus in the Medea is censured, 


example of a character unnecessarily 
vile. Cp. c. 15, where Iphigeneia in 
the Iph, Aul. is described as inconsistent, 
and Melanippe in the Melanippe Sophe 
as too philosophical. 

Sibidvcaas. 

6 Ibid, c. 15. 

7 Vita Eur. p. ro. Argum. Orest., 
Androm., Med. Schol. Androm. 379. 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 443. 
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fragments, which far exceed those of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
The continued popularity of his dramas upon the stage is attested 
by numerous references, even in writers of a late epoch’. Actors 
of pantomime took their subjects from his tragedies’; vase- 
painters, when depicting theatrical scenes, preferred his plays 
to those of any other tragic writer®; and schoolmasters, in 
arranging the course of studies for their pupils, selected him as 
The enthusiasm which 
he inspired continued to supply subjects of satire to the New 
Comedy®. It was also frequently ridiculed, at a later epoch, 
by Lucian, who makes the gods themselves discourse together 
in verses of Euripides, and who cites, as a further example of 
the universal fashion, a surprising story about the inhabitants of 
Abdera. These people, he tells us, during a certain hot summer, 
were so deeply affected by a performance of the Andromeda, 
that they caught a sort of tragic fever, which began with bleeding 
and perspiration, but was succeeded in about a week’s time by 
an incontrollable impulse to recite. 


the representative of tragic poetry *. 


The consequence was that 
they went about the streets, day and night, repeating passages 
of Euripides, and especially the love passages, until at length 
they were cured by the return of the cold weather *. 

The diversity of opinion between the critics and the general 
public concerning the merits of Euripides is clearly indicated 
in one of the orations of Dion Chrysostomus, in which, after 
recommending his dramas to the student of rhetoric, he begs 
the ‘more cultivated readers’ not to assume that he prefers 
him to the older tragic poets. He adds that the ‘softness and 
persuasiveness of Euripides fail perhaps to attain the full dignity. 


1 Plut. de Esu Carn. c. 5, de Sera  gédien in griechischen Vasengemalden, 


Num. Vind.c. 11. Philostrat. vit. Apoll. 
5-7, 7-3; Imag.2.23. Dion Chrysost. 
Or. 10. Lucian, de Salt. 27, Som- 
nium 25, Necyom. 16. Athen. p. 343. 
Polyaenus I, proem. § 12. Dion Cass. 
63. 9, 22. Maximus Tyrius 7, p. 126. 
Synesius de Provid. p, 106 A. 

2 Corp. Ins. Lat. 5. 2. 5889, where 
the Ion and Troades are mentioned as 
subjects of pantomime. 

8 Vogel, Scenen Euripideischer Tra- 


Leipzig, 1886. 

* According to Dionysius Thrax 
(quoted in Sextus Empiricus, Math. 1. 
58), the poets interpreted by the ypap- 
Hatixot (schoolmasters) were Homer, 
Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, and Me- 
nander. 

5 Thus Philippides wrote a diAcvpi- 
midns (Meineke, vol. 4, p. 473). 

® Lucian, Iuppiter Tragoedus, 1; 
Historia Quomodo Conscribenda, 1. 
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and sublimity of tragedy,’ but that the rhetorical eloquence and 
sententious wisdom of his plays are exceedingly useful to the 
man who is preparing for public life’. These two qualities 
were no doubt to a large extent the cause of the wide-spread 
popularity of Euripides in later times. * But after all the real 
secret of his power was his sympathy with human nature. It 
was the passion and tenderness of his dramas, and not the 
rhetoric and the philosophy, which caused Crantor, the Platonist, 
to rank him along with Homer as the greatest of all poets, and 
which filled Chrysippus with such admiration for his Medea, that 
he quoted nearly the whole of it in the course of his works’. 

No poet ever exercised a more powerful influence over sub- 
sequent literature. Even during his lifetime he was imitated by 
a numerous band of youthful writers*. After his death the tragic 
authors of the fourth century adopted his dramatic methods, and 
endeavoured to copy the simplicity of his style’. The later 
comedy also used him as amodel. Menander, whose fragments 
are full of reminiscences of his poetry, repeatedly admitted his 
obligations*®; and Eubulus and Diphilus appear to have been no 
less enthusiastic in their admiration’. Among the Romans the 
earliest attempts at tragedy were based mainly on Euripides’, 
while epic and elegiac poets, such as Virgil, Ovid, and Lucretius, 
drew much of their inspiration from the same source. The 
man who could produce such lasting effects, and could retain 
his hold upon the mind of antiquity for nearly a thousand years, 
must have possessed gifts of extraordinary greatness ; and the 
modern scholars who style him a ‘second-rate poet’ might have 
felt that the mere fact of his unceasing popularity was enough 
to throw suspicion on their criticisms. 


1 Dion Chrysost. Or. 18. Cp. Quint. 6 Piphilus called him 6 xataypucos 
Inst. Or. Io. 1. 68. Evpimidns (Athen. p. 422); and Eubulus 

* Diog. Laert. 4. 26, 7. 180. frequently copied his verses (e. g. Athen, 

* Aristoph. Ran. 99. pp- 63, 108, 569). 

SISECID. 25 Fe 7 Anon. de tragoedia (in Rhein. 


5 Quint. Inst. Or. 10. 1. 69. For Museum, 28. p. 419), ‘ tragoedias autem 
instances see Meineke, Com Graec. Ennius fere omnes ex Graecis transtulit, 
Frag. 4. p. 703. plurimas ex Euripideis.’ 
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FORM AND CHARACTER OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


§ 1. General Characteristics. 


With the rise of Attic tragedy the poetry of the Greeks may 
be said to have reached its culminating point, and to have com- 
pleted the natural process of its evolution. Before this period 
the two great branches of poetical composition which had mainly 
absorbed the energies of Greece had been the epic and the 
lyric; but of these the former had now well-nigh run its course, 
while the latter was already beginning to exhibit the symptoms 
of decline. A more advanced civilisation demanded a novel 
form of utterance. It was at this epoch that tragedy came into 
existence, and by borrowing from each of the older species 
many of their most striking qualities, produced out of the com- 
bination of these diverse elements a new and complex creation 
which satisfied the varied requirements of the age. From the 
epic it derived its legendary subjects, and its graceful and 
majestic picture of the heroic world. From lyric poetry it 
inherited a wealth of metrical forms, and a splendour of diction, 
which were capable of reflecting every shade of feeling and 
passion. But in spite of this indebtedness to what had gone 
before it, the tragedy of the Greeks was far from being a mere 
coalescence of existing types. The materials borrowed from the 
ancient poetry, in passing through the process of fusion and 
reconstruction, were transformed in character, and assumed 
a more brilliant and impressive shape. The serene and leisurely 
narrative of the epic was intensified into an action, rapid and 
concise, and transacted before the very eyes of the audience, 
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The narrow and personal interests of the old lyric poetry were 
exchanged for meditations of deeper moment, concerning the 
great principles and eternal problems of the universe. The 
result was a species of art which far surpassed all previous 
productions in vividness of effect, and in profound earnestness 
of moral feeling. 

This latter characteristic—this ethical elevation of tone and 
purpose—is perhaps the most salient feature in the ancient 
drama, and it is one which was fostered by the circumstances 
of the time. We have seen that when tragedy first rose into 
prominence, the old traditional acquiescence in established 
beliefs had been succeeded, among the higher classes, by 
a spirit of restless inquiry, and by ardent aspirations after a new 
and more enlightened creed. But as philosophy had not as yet 
begun to assert her claims, or to exercise her attractions, the 
deeper feelings and speculations of the period found their 
natural outlet in the tragic drama. Hence the tone of this 
drama is essentially meditative and religious. Whatever the 
subjects or the issues of which it treats, a vein of profound and 
earnest thoughtfulness runs through every part of the composi- 
tion. Beneath all the movement and turmoil of the action there 
is present continually the same pervading sense- of the dark 
mystery of existence, and the same wistful craving for knowledge 
concerning the ways of providence and the destiny of mankind. 
But this reflective and philosophic spirit, though diffused over 
every scene, is in no way inconsistent with the poetic vitality 
of the drama. It never leads to dry disquisitions, or to cold and 
formal dogmatism. The utterances of the old tragic poets on 
the subject of fate, and necessity, and divine justice, are like 
the visions of the inspired prophet rather than the teachings 
of the systematic thinker ; and the mysterious solemnity of tone 
which they impart to the productions of Attic tragedy heightens, 
instead of weakening, the dramatic effect. The modern theatre 
has seldom risen to the same level of impressiveness. The 
religious dramas of Calderon, with all their devotional en- 
thusiasm, are far inferior in depth and meaning; while in plays 
like Goethe’s Faust the progress of the action is paralysed by 

vee 
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excess of thought and reflexion. Indeed, it is only in the 
greatest tragedies of Shakespeare, such as Hamlet and Macbeth, 
that we meet with anything like an equal combination of dramatic 
power and profound moral significance. 

The ethical grandeur of the antique tragedy is accompanied, 
on the aesthetic side, by a graceful harmony of form and struc- 
ture which has never been surpassed. Beauty, no less than 
truth and impressiveness, was the constant aim of the ancient 
tragic writers; and the influence of this artistic feeling is to be 
seen in every part of their work—in the choice of subjects, as 
well as in the mode of treatment. The object of the whole 
design is to raise the representation out of the common level 
into a region of ideal splendour. The plots are all taken from 
those sacred legends which long tradition had invested with 
a romantic charm. The characters are princely heroes, sur- 
passing in strength and vigour the race of mortal men. The 
speeches are composed in noble and poetic language, and in 
verse of sonorous and measured cadence. The scene is laid 
in the open daylight, before some stately palace or temple of the 
gods. The manner, too, in which the events were exhibited on 
the stage—the dignified bearing of the actors, their graceful 
movements, gorgeous dresses, and masks stamped with strong 
heroic features—affords an additional proof of the lofty and 
exalted idealism of the entire performance. 

Another distinctive quality of Greek tragedy, and one which 
is seldom absent from any product of Attic genius, is the 
simplicity and lucid clearness of the general conception. 
Everything which might tend to confuse the mind, or to divert 
it from the main object of interest, is carefully excluded. The 
action is brief and straightforward, and concentrated generally 
on a single point. The characters are few in number, none 
being introduced beyond those who are essential to the working 
of the plot, and only three being allowed to appear on the stage 
at the same time’. In fact, there is nothing which shows more 


* Even those three were seldom al- engaged in speech, the third stood 
lowed to conyerse together promiscu- by in silence. See the Attic Theatre, 
ously, As a rule, while two of them  p. 202, 
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clearly the diversity between ancient and modern taste than 
a comparison between this severe and lucid form of drama, and 
the plays of the romantic type, with their crowds of unimportant 
characters, their promiscuous conversations, and the bustling 
animation of their scenes. Yet any approach to bareness and 
poverty of effect was prevented, in the Attic theatre, by the 
presence of the chorus in the orchestra. The chorus, by their 
varied movements and evolutions in the foreground of the 
scene, afforded the same relief to the mind, and the same 
pleasure to the eye, as that which is derived from the 
picturesque groupings of the modern stage. At the same time, 
being separated from the actors, and standing on a lower level, 
they ran no risk of intruding unduly on the scene of action, or 
of distracting the attention of the audience from the figures of 
the leading characters. 

The artistic taste and discrimination of the Greeks is further 
exemplified in their treatment of those deeds of physical horror 
and atrocity which form the catastrophe of most tragedies. 
Such deeds may either be exhibited before the eyes of the 
spectators, or enacted behind the scenes, and revealed sub- 
sequently by narrative. In their practice as regards this 
particular question the Greeks seem to have hit-the happy 
mean between two possible extremes, avoiding with equal care 
the faults of indiscriminate realism and excessive delicacy. 
They show none of that sensitive aversion to the display of 
bodily suffering which is characteristic of the French classical 
school. Spectacles of a painful, and even of a ghastly nature, 
are by no means infrequent in their dramas. Oedipus with his 
blood-stained eye-balls, Agave carrying the head of her slaugh- 
tered son, the tortures endured by Philoctetes, and the dying 
agonies of Hercules and Hippolytus, are sufficient evidence to 
the contrary’. But scenes of active violence and brutal outrage, 
such as the Elizabethan dramatists delighted to exhibit, are 
rarely admitted, and in the whole of the extant Greek tragedies 
there are only two examples of a sudden death upon the 


1 Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1327, Phil. 730-755, Trach. 783 foll., Eur. Bacch. 1278-1285, 
Hipp. 1348 foll. 
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stage’. In all other cases horrors of this kind are accom- 
plished out of sight. Yet even then, when the act has once 
been perpetrated, the results are often displayed on the eccy- 
clema in the form of an imposing tableau. 

This exclusion of bodily violence from the classical stage has 
been variously accounted for, some writers ascribing it to 
necessity, and supposing that the dress of the Athenian actors 
was too heavy and cumbersome to admit of the visible represen- 
tation of such scenes. But the unwieldiness of the old tragic 
costume appears to have been much exaggerated by modern 
critics. The actors, as we may gather from the existing plays, 
could run across the stage, kneel in supplication, and even fling 
themselves upon the ground’; and there was nothing in their 
dress to prevent them from engaging in a conflict, or committing 
a murder. Nor is the reason to be found in the fear that such 
episodes, when imitated in the theatre, might seem absurd and 
incredible, and excite laughter rather than terror*. The Greek 
poets, like all dramatists of an early epoch, were not much 
influenced by these considerations ; and many of their devices, 
such as the ‘deus ex machina,’ and the eccyclema, were of a kind 
which might easily be turned into ridicule, as is shown by the 
parodies of Aristophanes. ‘The real reason was that refinement 
of sentiment, which regarded the actual commission of such 
atrocities as a sight too terrible for the feelings of the audience. 
The Greeks, it is true, could tolerate the appearance of the blinded 
Oedipus, when the deed had once been accomplished ; but if they 


1 That of Ajax in Soph. Aj. 865, 
and of Evadne in Eur. Suppl. 1070. 

? Instances of actors hurrying across 
the stage are to be found in Soph. El. 
871, Antig. 766; Eur. Hel. 543. 
Ixamples of kneeling are very frequent, 
e.g. Eur, Androm, 529, 717, 892, Orest. 
382, Hec. 339, 752, El. 221. Some- 
times the actors fall flat upon the ground, 
as in Soph, Phil. 819; Eur. Troad. 462, 
1305, Heracleid.75. Cp.also Soph, Aj. 
865 (where Ajax falls upon his sword), 
Kur, Suppl, 1070 (where Evadne hurls 
herself down from the tower on to the 


funeral pyre), Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
Frag. p. 228 (whence it appears that in 
the Plyntriae of Sophocles Nausicaa was 
represented as playing at ball). 

* Such appears to have been Horace’s 
view. Cp. Ars Poet. 182-188 ‘non 
tamen intus | digna geri promes in 
scenam, multaque tolles | ex oculis quae 
mox narret facundia praesens. | Ne 
pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, | 
aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius 
Atreus, | aut in avem Procne vertatur, 
Cadmus in -anguem. | Quodcumque 
ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi.’ 
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had seen him actually plunging the brooch-pin into his eyes, the 
spectacle would have excited, not pity, but physical repulsion. 
The decorous reserve maintained by the Greeks in regard to 
the concrete representation of the painful and the horrible is 
in strict accordance with the general tenor of their drama, in 
which spectacular effect, though regarded as a valuable adjunct, 
was never allowed to acquire undue prominence. ‘The object 
of the early poets was to arrest the attention of the audience by 
the spiritual, rather than by the physical aspect of the legend 
represented ; and their tragedies were composed throughout in 
consonance with this feeling. The story was unfolded, not so 
much by visible deeds and outward shows, as by the speeches 
and conversations of the different characters. The debates and 
discussions which preceded and determined the course of 
events were regarded as of more importance and interest than 
the realistic exhibition of the events themselves. Hence in the 
texture of the ancient tragedy speech predominates over action. 
The dialogue, with its long harangues and formal disputations, 
resembles, in structural character, the dialogues of Corneille 
rather than those of Shakespeare. Still, in spite of the preva- 
lence of mere debate and declamation, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that, in actual performance, the ancient tragedy was in 
any danger of suffering from that frigid uniformity and lack of 
colour which are the bane of the modern classical dramas. 
Monotony of impression, on the Greek stage, was effectually 
prevented by infinite variety and flexibility in the means and 
methods of representation. The tragedy of the Greeks was 
like a finely-strung instrument, responding with sensitive 
delicacy to every wave of feeling. The even flow of the 
dialogue was relieved and diversified by the constant inter- 
position of lyrical passages and choral odes, The successive 
fluctuations in the tone of the drama were accompanied by 
subtle and expressive changes in the metrical form, of which 
the significance was enhanced by the accurate intonation of the 
ancient actors. The mode of enunciation was continually 
rising into chant and song, or falling back again into ordinary 
speech, as the situation required. The progress of the action 
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was interpreted and emphasised by the gestures, movements, 
and sympathetic utterances of the chorus. The result was - 
a harmonious fusion of the various arts of poetry, music, and 
dancing, to which there is no parallel in modern theatres. 
The opera, with its exaltation of the sensuous over the spiritual, 
and its subordination of the poetry to the music, is of little use 
as an object of comparison. Nor can it be expected that 
modern reproductions of Greek plays should give an adequate 
conception of the beauty of the original. The delicate dis- 
tinctions of metre, the varied modulation of the music, and, 
above all, the vivid suggestiveness of the choral dances, can 
only be represented, on the modern stage, in a rude and 
unsatisfactory manner. 

Such then were the general characteristics of Greek tragedy. 
It assumed, as was natural, a somewhat different aspect in the 
hands of the three great poets. In Aeschylus the grandeur 
and religious depth of the conception were more conspicuous 
than the perfection of the artistic form. In Euripides the moral 
impressiveness and ideal beauty of the older drama began to 
give place to a more secular tone, and a more realistic manner 
of treatment. The plots, also, became more complex, and the 
music, aS in modern opera, began to encroach upon the sense 
and the poetry. It was only in Sophocles that the various 
elements of classical tragedy—religious inspiration, simplicity 
of structure, and ideal beauty in form and subject—were blended 
together into creations of consummate grace and harmony. 
Hence Sophocles, though excelled in some respects by both 
Aeschylus and Euripides, has justly been regarded as the 
typical representative of Greek tragedy in its highest perfection. 


§ 2. Lhe Subjects. 


The rule which restricted Greek tragedy to mythological 
subjects was seldom disregarded at any period of its history, 
and during the whole of the fifth century only four exceptions 
are recorded’. The continued observance of the old limitation 


* Viz. the @oiviccac and Midjrov the Mépoa of Aeschylus, and the "AvOos 
“Adwots of Phrynichus (see p. 43, note 5), of Agathon (see p. 410). 
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appears to have been due, partly to religious conservatism, 
partly to the idealising instincts of the Greeks. But it is 
interesting to notice that Aristotle, in approving the choice of 
legendary themes, defends them, not on the ground of their 
beauty and impressiveness, but of their credibility. He con- 
siders that the strange incidents of tragedy, if invented by the 
poets, would have appeared impossible; but as they formed 
part of the traditional history of ancient times, they were 
accepted by the audience without demur', His remarks on 
this subject are a striking testimony to the hold which the 
legends still retained over the minds of the common people. 
Owing to this restriction to a single round of fables, it was 
inevitable that there should be constant repetitions, and that 
the same stories should be dramatised over and over again 
by successive poets» Such coincidence in subject was not, 
however, usually regarded as a plagiarism; if the incidents 
were treated with a certain degree of freshness, the tragedy, 
though dealing with the old materials, passed muster as 
new and original work*, Many examples have already been 
given, in the notices of the extant dramas, of this ingenious 
reconstruction of existing plots‘; but we may cite a further 
instance from the three plays which deal with the return of 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 9 él 6¢ rs Tpayw- 
dias Tav yevopevwy dvopatwy avTéxovTat, 
airioy & Ort mOavoy éoT. TO Sbuvatév, Ta 
pev ovv pn) yevopeva ovmw moTevopev 
civac Buvatd, Ta Be yevopeva pavepoy 
étt Suvara’ ov yap av eéyeveto ei HV 
advvara, 

2 The following is a list of the plots 
which were handled by more than one 
of the three great dramatists. (1) Sub- 
jects treated by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides—’HAéxtpa and Xonpdpor, 
Tgiav, “Iryévera, Oidtrous, Tadapnins, 
THrepos, BiAokTHTHs. (2) By Aeschylus 
and Sophocles—’A@duas, “Eniyovor, 
Ophoca and Aias, Mépywy, Mvaol, N.dBn, 
diweds, Bpvyes. (3) By Aeschylus and 
Euripides—’ AA pv, Bak xat, EAevoiviot 
and ‘Inérides, ‘Exra én OnBas and Poina- 


cai, Evpevides and ’Opéarns, ‘Hpaaet- 
bar, Kpjooca, Sicvpos, “Lfim’An. (4) 
By Sophocles and Euripides— Aiyevs, 
"Arétavipos, "Avdpopaxn, AdAKpéwr, 
*Avdpopéda, “Avriydvn, Aavan, Onaevs, 
Ovéarns, “Ivw, “Iwv, Medéaypos, Oives, 
Oivépaos, Tindevs, TloAvidos, ‘PuCordpor 
and THeArddes, Sxvpror, Patdpa and ‘Immd- 
Autos, Ppifos, Poiwe€. 

8 Aristot. Poet. c. 18 Sixaioy 5 Kat 
Tpaywoiay adAAnv Kal Tiy adriy héeyew 
ovdev isws 7 piOw. TovTo 5é, ay 
av77 TAK? Kat AVOLS. 

4 See the remarks on Sophocles’ 
Electra (p. 146), and Philoctetes(p. 196) ; 
and on Euripides’ Oedipus (p. 194), Anti- 
gone (p. 183), Electra (p. 301), Alcestis 
(p. 288), and Phoenissae (p. 255). 
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Orestes. In these plays one of the most interesting episodes 
is the recognition scene between Orestes and Electra ; and it is 
instructive to observe the different colouring which is given to 
the situation by each of the three poets. In Aeschylus the 
proceedings are simple and straightforward. Orestes, on 
reaching Argos, and finding his sister alone with her maidens 
before the palace gates, comes forward at once, and makes 
himself known without hesitation. In Sophocles the same 
episode is developed to much greater length, and converted 
into a moving picture of tenderness and passion. The servant 
of Orestes first appears, disguised as a stranger, and bringing 
a fictitious report of his master’s death, which he proceeds to 
describe in a long and thrilling narrative. Then, after an 
intermediate scene, Orestes himself arrives, also in disguise, 
and carrying the urn which is supposed to contain his own 
ashes. Electra, taking the urn in her hands, gives utterance 
to the agony of her feelings in a speech of such passionate 
intensity, that her brother can no longer endure the sight of 
her sufferings, and, after a brief struggle for self-mastery, is 
compelled to reveal his identity before he had intended. In 
Euripides a further variety is introduced. Orestes again 
approaches Electra in the guise of a stranger, but this time 
with the report that her brother is still alive. He then retires 
into the cottage; and during his temporary absence an old 
retainer of the family arrives, by whom, when he comes forth 
again, he is at once recognised. 

By skilful variations of this kind the Attic poets sucereded 
for a long time in disguising the monotony of their subjects ; 
and to a critical spectator it must have been an extra source of 
pleasure, when an old legend was reproduced, to trace the 
different deviations from tradition. It was impossible, however, 
that the process should be prolonged indefinitely; and we 
shall see later on that this unceasing iteration of the old themes 
was one of the main causes of the decline of the tragic drama. 
But in the age of the great dramatists the evil effects of the 
restriction were not as a rule very noticeable. The fertility of 
the legends was still far from being exhausted. Occasionally, 
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perhaps, the necessities of the case might lead to capricious 
innovations, as in some of the later plays of Euripides'. But in 
many instances the poet who wrote last was assisted, rather 
than impeded, by the example of his predecessors. Such was 
the case, as we have seen, with the fable about Philoctetes, 
which both Aeschylus and Euripides handled with considerable 
success, but of which the full capacities were not revealed, 
until it was finally reconstructed by Sophocles ?. 

The licence permitted to the tragic poets in adapting and 
remodelling the sacred legends may seem remarkable in 
modern times. But the mythology of the Greeks stood on 
a peculiar footing. Though it formed the basis of the national 
belief, it had never been formulated by sacerdotal influence 
into a settled creed. It was a free and luxuriant popular 
growth, infinitely complex in its ramifications, and often 
varying widely in different districts. From the earliest times 
it had been transformed and modified by successive generations 
of poets, to whom, in the absence of any professional teachers 
of religion, the task of expounding the old fables had naturally 
fallen. The freedom which they had exercised for many 
centuries was now extended to the writers of tragedy, who 
were allowed to handle these sacred subjects in a manner 
which no modern poet could imitate, if dealing with the events 
of Bible history. As long as the main outlines of the story 
were preserved, everything else might be altered at will. It 
was necessary, for example, that Clytaemnestra should be 
slain by Orestes, and Eriphyle by Alemaeon; but the question 
of time, place, and motive was left to the discretion of the 
poet*®. Even these slight limitations were not always observed, 
and more radical innovations were sometimes introduced, as in 
the case of the slaughter of Medea’s children—a crime which 
Euripides transferred to Medea herself, though tradition had 
previously assigned it to other persons’. 


1 E.g. in the Electra, Oedipus, and 4See p. 289. Cp. also the free 

Antigone. See pp. 183, 194, 301. treatment by Euripides of the legends 
2 See p. 196. about Helen and Iphigeneia (pp. 303, 
8 Aristot. Poet. cc. 14 and 17. 305). 
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The insight with which the Attic poets used their liberty, so 
as to spiritualise the old legends, and convert childish fairy 
tales into imposing tragic spectacles, has been exemplified in 
numerous instances which it is unnecessary to repeat. The 
variety of dramatic motive which they were able to extract from 
their limited materials is a wonderful proof of their genius. 
Few of the deeper problems of existence are left untouched 
in their tragedies, which may be described with justice as 
a ‘criticism of life’ The modern drama, in spite of its rich 
luxuriance of subject, is not really so comprehensive in its 
moral range, its area being restricted by the predominance 
which it assigns to a single passion—the passion of love. 
This fact has often been lamented by some of the greatest 
of modern dramatists. Voltaire complains that he was un- 
able to get his Gedipe exhibited upon the stage until he had 
spoiled it by the introduction of an amorous episode; and 
Corneille, though sighing for ‘more noble and masculine 
passions,’ was compelled to submit to the universal tendency, 
and to convert his Caesar into a lover, and make him languish 
at the feet of Cleopatra’. The Greek drama may sometimes 
appear to have erred on the opposite side, and to be deficient 
in the more sentimental feelings and emotions; but by 
neglecting the sexual passion it has at any rate been saved 
from that general effeminacy of motive which Voltaire affirms, 
not without some show of truth, to be the most fatal defect of 
modern tragedy *. 

Besides being taken from legendary sources the action of 
Greek tragedy is also confined to regal and princely families ; 
and Aristotle lays it down as an axiom that the chief characters 


should be persons of exalted station‘, The question has often 


1 See especially the observations on 


the Prometheus, Agamemnon, and 
Eumenides of Aeschylus (pp. 67, 116, 
120) ; the Philoctetes of Sophocles (p. 
196); and the Medea and Hercules 
Furens of Euripides (pp. 290, 299). 

* Voltaire’s CEdipe, Préface de l’édi- 
tion de 1729. Corneille, Premiers 


Discours, p. 322 (Charpentier et C'*, 


1886). 

3 See his Discours sur la Trayédie, 
and his Lettre 4 M. Maffei (prefixed to 
the Mérope). 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 13 (speaking of the 
most suitable character for tragedy) 
€ort 5& toodros 6 pte dperh diapépwy 
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been discussed, whether this pomp of outward circumstance is 
really essential even to the deepest form of tragedy, and whether 
there is any intrinsic connexion between external dignity and 
dramatic effectiveness. Voltaire, as is well known, defended 
the practice on the ground that the fate of kings and princes, 
since it involves whole nations in a like catastrophe, is more 
impressive than that of ordinary people. This theory, however, 
as Schlegel pointed out, even if justified by occasional examples 
from the modern stage, is certainly not applicable to the tragedy 
of the Greeks, in which little emphasis is laid on the regal 
station of the characters. They are painted as men, rather 
than as kings; it is as men that they excite our sympathy; and 
the effect of their sufferings on the nation at large is seldom 
brought into prominence. Nor is there much truth in another 
suggestion, that as action is the essence of the drama, great 
leaders of men, whose lives are passed in public activity, supply 
the most suitable subjects. Even ordinary life can provide 
actions, if not of great political import, yet of the deepest moral 
significance ; and in many of the Greek tragedies, though the 
outward setting is grand and majestic, the plot is essentially one 
of domestic life, and might have been taken from any class of 
people. Nevertheless, the fact remains that most~of the great 
poetical tragedies of the world, in modern as well as ancient 
times, are concerned with the fortunes of the great and the 
exalted. This result, however, appears to have been due, not 
so much to any inherent insufficiency in plots of humble crigin, 
-~ as to the fear lest the profound and solemn tone of the highest 
tragedy might seem incongruous and out of place in the midst 
of ordinary and familiar surroundings. 


§ 3. The Characters. 


In all dramas of the dignified and classical species there is 
a general similarity in the mode of representing character. The 
heroes and heroines are drawn in broad and general outline, and 
not in minute detail; they resemble types of humanity, rather 
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than separate personalities. Nor is the reason difficult to per- 
ceive. The points which give distinctiveness and individuality 
to a portrait are, not so much the grand and impressive 
exhibitions of passion, as the various little personal touches, 
familiar utterances, and trifling but significant details. Traits 
of this kind seem to clothe the character in flesh and blood, and 
make it stand before us in bodily reality. But in the grand 
style of composition these homely minutiae, being incompatible 
with the dignity of the general tone, can only be introduced in 
a sparing and intermittent fashion; and the result is a certain 
loss of vividness in the portraiture. If we compare the person- 
ages of the modern classical stage with those of the romantic 
dramatists, the contrast is obvious. Horace and Cinna, Phédre 
and Andromaque, seem like a different class of beings by the 
side of Hamlet, Othello, and Desdemona. 

Now the tragedy of the Greeks was essentially a drama of 
the grand and majestic type. The dignity of its tone, though 
varying in different poets, and though occasionally relaxed, was 
never allowed to lapse into familiarity. Even Euripides, who 
went the furthest in the direction of realistic plainness, only 
ventured to insert his touches of realism with caution and 
reserve, and was careful to veil them under a graceful covering 
of poetical diction. Hence the mode of portraiture adopted by 
the Greek poets is of a corresponding kind. Their characters 
are typical figures, like those of the French stage ; they have 
none of the strongly-marked personality of Shakespeare’s men 
and women. The qualities which they display are broad and 
elementary qualities, common to whole classes of mankind; the 
minuter traits which reveal the individual are mostly omitted. 

The danger of this exclusive and dignified mode of delineation 
is that it often results in vagueness and pomposity, and many of 
the modern imitators of antique tragedy have fallen victims to 
the tendency. But the Greeks are singularly free from any 
such defect, and it is one of their peculiar excellencies that they 
were able to successfully combine ideal grandeur with truth and 
simplicity. Their portraits of human beings, though painted 
only in outline, and with a few powerful touches, are always 
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lifelike. and distinct. The heroes of the Greek stage never 
degenerate, like some of Alfieri’s characters, into mere personi- 
fications of vice and virtue; nor are their natural qualities 
obscured by excessive and artificial dignity, as in the French 
drama. Though resembling types of mankind in the simple and 
general nature of their attributes, yet they are genuine living 
creatures, with whose passions we can sympathise. ‘Beings such 
as Deianeira and the aged Oedipus, even if they fall short of the 
vivid reality of a Lear and a Cordelia, nevertheless excite 
a feeling of personal attachment in the mind of the reader which 
no mere abstractions could produce. 

The broad and simple style of characterisation which we have 
been describing is strongly recommended by Aristotle, and 
forms the ground of his celebrated remark concerning the 
superiority of poetry over history. Poetry, he declares, is more 
scientific and universal; for while history merely records the 
actions of individuals, poetry exhibits, in typical specimens, 
the qualities and attributes of whole classes of mankind!. Such 
is the theory expounded in the Poetics, and it is one which has 
naturally given rise to much hostile criticism. Nor can it be 
denied that, as far as the merits of the historian are concerned, 
the comparison instituted by Aristotle is partial and one-sided ; 
since it confines the attention to a single point, the delineation 
of character, and takes no account of those other functions of 
history—the tracing of general causes and general laws—in 
which its scientific value mainly consists. But if we except the 
undue depreciation of history, the remark on poetical charac- 
terisation contains an undeniable truth. “The persons of a 
drama, as Aristotle observes, should undoubtedly be typical 
specimens of humanity, if their fortunes are to impress or 
instruct. The most perfect of all styles of character-drawing 
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is that which, while preserving the type, invests it with distinc- 
tive personal features. Shakespeare’s characters possess this 
quality in the highest degree. They combine the most vivid 
individual reality with universal truth and applicability. If 
Hamlet is painted in such realistic colours, that he seems 
like a man whom we have known and met, he is none the less 
a true and faithful representative of a whole class of similar 
beings, in whom the critical and introspective spirit has been 
developed to excess, Greek tragedy hardly attains to this pitch 
of excellence; it emphasises the type at the expense of the 
individual, But for this very reason it is free from any trace of 
that graver fault—the fault of exaggerated individualisation—by 
which the characters are rendered so peculiar and eccentric, 
that they cease to represent any class or type of humanity; In 
the later epochs of literature it often happens that the desire 
for novelty of effect attracts men to this study of the strange, 
and diseased, and morbid; and many examples might be cited 
from the plays and novels of the present century. But charac- 
ters of this kind, being outside the lines of ordinary experience, 
attract far less sympathy, and are far less useful as examples, 
than those in which the broad traits of humanity are preserved. 

Another of Aristotle’s opinions on the same subject is hardly 
less famous. After discussing the characters in general, he 
proceeds to consider the necessary qualifications of the hero, 
or leading personage, in a tragedy; and comes to the conclusion 
that“he should not be a man prominent for virtue or vice, but 
rather one of those mixed natures, partly good and partly bad, 
whose errors and frailties lead them into misfortune.’ This 
inference is based on his doctrine concerning the purpose of 
tragedy, which is to excite pity and fear, But pity is a feeling 
not devoid of selfishness, and is only aroused by cases which 
excite the fear of a like calamity for ourselves. Hence the 
fortunes of men of perfect goodness, or consummate villainy, 
cannot give rise to fear or pity, because the average spectator, 
being neither saint nor villain, has little reason to anticipate 
a similar fate. But when the hero is a man of mixed character, 
like the ordinary run of human beings, his sufferings come home 
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to the hearts of the audience, and inspire them with sympathetic 
terror ¥y 

The restriction which Aristotle here proposes to place on the 
choice of tragic themes has not as a rule been received with 
much approbation, even by critics who are accustomed in other 
matters to bow to his aftthority. To modern minds his reason- 
ing on the subject is apt to appear pedantic and far-fetched, and 
it seems open to dispute whether his definition of pity is really 
an exhaustive one. But whatever the scientific value of the 
definition, there is no doubt that the inference to which it leads 
is inconsistent with the frequent practice of the Greek theatre. 
Many of the finest Greek tragedies, such as the Antigone and 
Hercules Furens, derive their whole pathos from the unmerited 
sufferings of persons of extraordinary virtue and heroism ; 
while on the other hand in one of them—the Agamemnon— 
the leading personage is a murderess. Some also of the great 
tragedies of modern times, such as Polyeucte and Richard III, 
would have to be condemned, if Aristotle’s doctrine was 
accepted. ‘Corneille, in discussing this question, justly points 
out that admiration for the heroic endurance of undeserved 
misfortune is as fine a tragic motive as compassion for frailty 
resembling our own; and that even vicious characters, like his 
own Cléopatre, if their criminality is relieved by a certain 
grandeur of aim and purpose, may form impressive subjects 
for tragedy’./ Although, therefore, these mixed characters are 
undoubtedly the most interesting from the psychological point 
of view, yet to confine the drama to such cases would be an 
unnecessary and unfortunate limitation. The only real test, in 
matters of this kind, is actual experience. 


§ 4. Unity of Structure. 


The principle which underlies the structure of the best Greek 
tragedies is the desire for intensity rather than variety of 
impression. The gratification which may be caused by multi- 
plicity of scenes, and complexity of interests, is deliberately 
° " Poet. c. 13,3 Khet. 2.8. 

2 Corneille, Second Discours, p. 347 foll. (Charpentier et Cie, 1886), 
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sacrificed. The aim of the poet, in presenting a tragic story 
upon the stage, is to divest it of everything that is irrelevant 
and unnecessary, and to fix the mind of the audience upon 
a single all-absorbing issue. The influence of this constant 
striving after simplicity of effect has already been pointed out 
on many occasions in the notices of the individual poets ; but it 
may be convenient in the present place to consider the question 
from a more general point of view, and in special reference to 
what have been called the three unities of time, place, and 
action. First, then, as to unity of action, The observance of 
this rule, which is obviously by far the most important of the 
three, is carried on the Greek stage to the furthest possible 
limits. In all the more typical tragedies of the Greeks the 
tendency is to concentrate the attention, not only on one 
subject, but on a single portion of that subject. A large part 
of the story is taken for granted ; the preliminaries are briefly 
indicated by allusion or narrative; only the supreme crisis is 
selected for actual representation. The romantic drama adopts 
a more leisurely and picturesque manner of treatment. It 
prefers to begin at the commencement, to linger over the earlier 
incidents, and to work its way gradually towards the critical 
and decisive scenes. In Othello, for example, the first act is 
devoted to the history of the secret marriage at Venice. The 
next act takes us to Cyprus, and shows us the anxious expec- 
tancy of Desdemona, and her fervent greeting of Othello when 
he returns triumphant from his naval victory. Then at length 
begins the tragic crisis of the action. The jealous fury of 
Othello is seen gradually mounting from stage to stage, and 
increasing in intensity with each fresh suggestion of Iago, 
until at length it breaks forth in uncontrollable violence, and 
the catastrophe is reached. A Greek poet, in treating the same 
theme, would have begun the tragedy at the point when 
Othello’s frenzy was reaching its height, and would have 
exhibited merely the supreme moments of passion and their 
tragic consequences. 

This concentration upon the one decisive period of the 
story, though alien to the spirit of romantic poetry, has been 
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imitated successfully by the classical section of modern 
dramatists. But the Greeks go still further. They confine the 
attention for the most part to one central personage, and to one 
set of incidents. Here even the modern imitator has been 
unable to follow their example, being prevented from doing so 
by the simple fact that a modern tragedy is about twice the 
length of an ancient one. In order therefore to expand 
the play to the requisite size, it is necessary to abandon the 
extreme simplicity of the antique method, and to diversify 
the plot with a richer variety of interests. Any modern 
copy of an old tragedy will illustrate this tendency. Compare 
Voltaire’s Cdipe with the Greek original. In the play of 
Sophocles the spectator can think of only one topic—the 
approaching fate of Oedipus; all the other characters are of 
secondary importance, except in so far as they retard or 
accelerate the doom of the chief personage. But in Voltaire 
two additional threads of interest have been woven into the 
plot—the loves of Philoctéte and Jocaste, and the false accusa- 
tion of Philoctéte as the murderer of Laius. As a result the 
play gains in variety, while it loses in intensity. The struggle 
in the breast of Jocaste between her passion for Philoctéte and 
her duty to her husband, the peril of Philoctéte, and the anxiety 
of Jocaste for her lover’s safety, give rise to a number of 
animated scenes, independent of the main course of the action, 
and make these characters hardly less prominent and interesting 
than Cedipe himself. 

The second of the three unities, that of time, was not originally 
a law of Greek tragedy, the plots of the early dramas, as we are 
told by Aristotle, being unfettered by chronological limitations. 
In these lyrical performances, interspersed with monologue, 
there was little genuine representation of an action; and we 
may easily believe that the idea of making the imitation more 
exact by an approximation between the duration of the play, 
and the supposed duration of the story, had not as yet suggested 
itself, But as time went on, and tragedy became more dramatic, 
‘and more like a series of real events transacted before the eyes, 
the custom arose of limiting the incidents to the period of 
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a single day, in order to increase the illusion’. But even in 
Aeschylus the conception is far from being fully developed, and 
three of his tragedies—the Persae, the Agamemnon, and the 
Eumenides—would require a much longer space of time. After 
Aeschylus, however, the rule is almost invariably observed, and 
there are only two exceptions in the extant dramas* These 
exceptions are themselves very trifling in character, a journey 
or expedition, which would naturally take two or three days, 
being compressed within the limits of a few hours. 

The law concerning unity of place is enforced with equal 
strictness, and the only known instances of its violation are that 
in the Eumenides, where the scene changes from Delphi to 
Athens, and that in the Ajax, where it is transferred from the 
camp to the sea-shore*. The eccyclema, which revealed in 
a plastic group the events transacted within the palace, can 
hardly be regarded as a change of scene, since the actors who 
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2 Viz.in the Trachiniae of Sophocles 
and the Supplices of Euripides. See 
pp- 189, 244. 

8 The views of Aristotle on the ques- 
tion of the three unities are as follows. 
The rule concerning unity of action is 
discussed at considerable length, and 
enforced in the strongest and most 
decisive terms (Poet. cc. 7 and 8). 
Unity of time is mentioned, in the 
passage just quoted (Poet. c. 5), as a 
‘law which was always observed by the 
later dramatists, though the language 
ratherimplies that, in Aristotle’s opinion, 
it was one in regard to which a certain 
laxity might be reasonably permitted. 
Unity of place is nowhere expressly in- 
culcated, but its observance is tacitly 
assumed as a necessary condition of 
theatrical representation, In this respect, 
as in many others, Aristotle’s theory of 


dramatic art is limited by the existing 
practice of the Greek stage. He never 
seems to contemplate the possibility of 
a tragedy of the Elizabethan type, in 
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merits of epic and tragic poetry, he 
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But he makes no suggestion for the 
adoption of this liberty in the tragic 
drama. Cp. Poet. c. 24 éxer 5€ mpds 7d 
erexreiverOa TO peyeBos TOAU TL érr0- 
otia idtov Sid 7d ev pey tpaywdia ph 
evdéxeoOa dua mparrdpeva toda pépy 
pupetoOa, GAA 7d emt THs oKNVAs Kal 7d 
Tay imoxpitav pépos pdvovs ey 88 TH 
éroroua id TO Sinynow evar dort TOARA 
Hépn dpa roeiy mepavdpeva, if? dy 
oixeiwy dvTwy avgerar 5 Tod Tmomparos 
dyKos, Gare Todr’ xa 1d dyabdr eis 
peyadonpéreay kat 7d peraBdddrav Tov 
axovovTa kat érecodiody dvopolos émeo- 
odioss 70 yap Spooy taxd  mAnpody 
éxtinrey moet TAs TpaywDSias, 
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were already present outside the building, before the appearance 
of the tableau, continued to remain in the same position. 

It often happens in the history of national theatres that what 
seem to be their most essential and characteristic features 
were due originally to some accidental cause. Thus in the 
Elizabethan stage the rapid and incessant changes of scene, 
which are the despair of the modern manager, were suggested 
and facilitated in the first instance by the total absence of 
painted scenery. The background was a mere wall, covered 
with tapestry, and the decoration was left to the imagination of 
the spectators. Hence the constant change of locality not only 
involved no additional expense, but being unrepresented to the 
eye, was less destructive of the illusion than in modern repro- 
ductions. Another characteristic of the Shakespearian drama 
—the calm and tranquil manner in which the scenes are 
brought to a close—originated in the casual circumstance that 
the old English theatre had no drop-scene. The successive 
portions of a play were terminated, not by a curtain, but by 
the actors walking off the stage; and for this reason it was 
impossible to finish up with a climax, as is now the invariable 
custom. 

In the same way it will be found, on reviewing’ the history of 
Greek tragedy, that the unity and simplicity of structure which 
it displays were due in a large measure to the force of circum- 
stances. The determining factor in this case was the chorus, 
The chorus, according to the regular tradition of the tragic 
drama, derived from the time when it had been wholly lyrical, 
was required to accompany the performance from first to last, 
its presence being demanded, not only during the progress of 
the action, in which it frequently took part, but also in the 
intervals, when it sang the lyrical odes. Under these circum- 
stances it was inevitable that the plot should be confined to 
a single day and to a single place. If it had been extended 
over weeks and months, the unfailing presence of the same 
group of witnesses in the orchestra would have been a patent 
absurdity ; while if it had been transferred from one region to 
another, the necessity would have arisen, either of adopting the 
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ridiculous supposition that the chorus travelled about in 
a corresponding manner, or of introducing a fresh chorus 
with each alteration of locality. In the Eumenides, the sole 
example of a considerable change of scene, the case is 
exceptional, the chorus there consisting of the Furies, the 
ministers of vengeance, whose duty it is to pursue Orestes 
from refuge to refuge. Hence their departure from Delphi, 
and subsequent reappearance at Athens, are not unnatural. 

More than this, the unity of action and the concentration of 
interest in ancient tragedy appear to be indirectly associated 
with its choral origin. While the chorus was still predomi- 
nant, the actors, as we have seen, held a subordinate position, 
and their number was for many years limited to two. As long 
as this was the case, it followed as a matter of course that the 
plot should be of a simple character, and that it should centre 
mainly round one leading figure. This custom, originally due 
to necessity, became a sort of tradition on the Greek stage, and 
was retained with slight modifications by later poets, even 
when an increase in the number of the actors had opened the 
way for greater diversity of treatment. 

It is clear, then, that the part played bythe chorus in 
determining the general character of Greek tragedy was one of 
great importance. Still, it is easy to ascribe too much signifi- 
cance to mere external causes of this kind. After all, the lines 
on which any form of art develops itself are mainly determined 
by popular sentiment. The first suggestion of a particular 
tendency may often, it is true, be supplied by some casual 
circumstance ; but the subsequent growth and elaboration of 
that tendency are impossible, unless it is in harmony with the 
national spirit. The simple structure of the Athenian tragedy, 
though a natural result of its environment, suited the severity 
of classic taste, and was therefore accepted without reluctance. 
It would have been easy for the Greeks, if they had felt the 
inclination, to create a more varied and complex type of 
drama ; in fact, their custom of performing three short tragedies 
in succession offered a favourable opportunity for such a 
reform. These tragedies had already been grouped by Aeschylus 
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into a trilogy, embracing in a single whole a vast series of 
events; and a further extension of this principle might have 
given rise to a new kind of drama resembling, in length and 
richness, the dramas of Shakespeare. But the feeling of the 
Greeks was opposed to any such drastic transformation; and 
the successors of Aeschylus, instead of developing his inno- 
vation to greater lengths, preferred to abandon it altogether, 
and returned of their own accord to the simplicity of the earlier 
style. 

The discussion concerning the value of the three unities, and 
their applicability to the modern stage, was at one time the 
burning question of dramatic criticism; but the old contro- 
versies have long since been settled, and their interest at the 
present time is only historical. All the critics now agree that 
unity of action is essential to a well-constructed plot, though 
they interpret the phrase in a far wider sense than that in 
which it was understood by the Greek dramatists. But as for 
the unities of time and place, they regard them as rules which 
owed their origin to the exceptional circumstances of the 
ancient tragedy, and which it would be impossible to enforce 
on the stage of the present day. Indeed, the modern tragedy 
is too long, and too full of varied interest, to be compressed 
within a space of twenty-four hours, or confined to one locality. 
Even the poets of the classical school found this to be the case, 
as Corneille candidly admits; and their observance of these 
restrictions was apparent rather than real’. The ‘day’ of the 
old French drama, as a matter of fact, is a purely conventional 
space of time, and embraces far more events than any day 
known to mankind. The ‘place’ is equally extraordinary. 
Various conflicting interests have to be pursued in the self- 
same spot. A room of the palace is generally selected for the 
purpose, and here every one comes to transact his business. 


1 Corneille, Second Discours, pp. donné sept ou huit jours de patience 
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The king consults his ministers on affairs of state. As soon as 
he is gone, the conspirators meet in the very same chamber 
to plot his assassination. When their consultations are over, 
the lovers of the play choose this identical apartment for the 
exchange of their most tender confidences. No amount of 
artifice or contrivance can conceal the absurdity of such an 
arrangement, which tends to destroy the illusion in the minds 
of the audience as effectively as any change of scenery. 


§ 5. Treatment of the Plot. 


In discussing the dramas of Sophocles and Euripides we 
have shown that the essential difference between the plot of 
the ancient and the modern tragedy lies in the treatment of the 
catastrophe. The object of the modern poet is to envelop it in 
secrecy, and to keep his audience in doubt and suspense until 
the close of the play. His methods are accurately described in 
the advice which Lope de Vega gives to dramatic authors. ‘Be 
careful,’ he says, ‘to conceal the dénouement till the last scene, 
and to stimulate curiosity by the suggestion of alternative 
issues; when the audience know the result, they turn their 
faces to the doors, and their backs upon the actors, from whom 
they have nothing more to learn’.’ The ancient poet, on the 
other hand, relies very little upon this method of rousing 
interest, and prefers to let the spectators know from the first 
the goal towards which his characters are drifting. So far 
from reserving the catastrophe for the last scene, and working 
up towards a final climax, he pursues the very opposite course, 
and supplements the excitement and agony of the dénouement 
with one or two scenes of greater tranquillity, in which the 
sufferers gradually calm down from their first paroxysms of 
grief into a state of resignation and acquiescence. In the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, when the murder and incest are discovered, 
and Jocasta has hung herself, and Oedipus put out his eyes, 
the action is really over, and a modern dramatist would bring 
the play to a conclusion. But in the Greek poet Oedipus 


Lope de Vega, Nouvel Art Dramatique, p. lxxi (Hinard’s French translation), 
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appears once more upon the stage, bewailing his fate at first 
with violent outbursts, then with a more pensive melancholy, 
until at length, at the request of Creon, he returns submissively 
to the palace. The last feeling aroused by a Greek tragedy is 
one of repose, rather than of excitement and surprise. 

Various reasons may be assigned for this indifference to 
the element of curiosity. In the first place, as the subjects of the 
old tragedy were already familiar to every one, it would have 
been difficult to mystify the audience concerning the final result. 
But this obstacle was not a fatal one. Euripides, in some of 
his later plays, showed the possibility of exciting surprise and 
expectancy by a free manipulation of received tradition; and 
modern imitations of ancient tragedy, such as Phédre and Oreste 
and Andromaque, offer more convincing examples. Moreover, 
many of the modern classical dramas are founded on celebrated 
incidents in the lives of ancient characters, such as Caesar, 
Alexander, Brutus, and Cleopatra; yet as regards perplexity 
and suspense, the plots of such poets as Corneille and Racine 
are not to be surpassed. In plays of this kind, although the 
general issue of an action is well known, yet the situations may 
be so involved, and the conflicting interests so irreconcileable, 
that no one can foresee how that issue is to be ‘reached; and 
the manner of the conclusion may excite as much curiosity as 
an unknown story. 

Another, and perhaps a more important reason was the 
presence of the chorus, which in other respects exercised such 
a decisive influence on the development of the drama. The 
perplexity of an action arises, in most cases, from the intrigues 
and counterplots of two opposing parties, whose prospects are 
so equally balanced, that the audience is uncertain which side 
will prove successful in the end, and how the hero will escape 
from the dangers which encompass him. But these secret 
manceuvres cannot be carried on before the eyes of un- 
favourable witnesses. In the Andromaque, for instance, it 
would have been impossible for Hermione to plot the murder 
of Neoptoléme, if a number of Thessalian natives, friendly 
to Neoptoléme, had been watching her all the time. This 
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difficulty, as we have pointed out, had already begun to be felt 
even on the ancient stage’; and it is doubtful whether plots of 
the modern type could have been attempted with entire success, 
until the chorus had been discarded. 

But the purpose of Greek tragedy, in its highest efforts, was 
inconsistent with the excitement which is caused by curiosity. 
The favourite and most impressive theme of the old tragic poets 
was the irony of destiny, and the futility of human wisdom. To 
exhibit man as the unconscious victim of fate, boldly advancing 
on his own destruction, and more and more confident as he 
approaches his doom, was the object of most of their greatest 
dramas’. But to unfold the full pathos of the situation, it was 
necessary to lift the veil from the eyes of the spectators, and to 
let them discern clearly the dark figure of destiny in the back- 
ground, towards which the doomed man was being drawn with 
slow but certain steps. The intense and absorbing interest of 
such a spectacle, in which the audience, witnessing the events 
in the light of full knowledge, were able to realise the vanity of 
the victim’s hopes, and to perceive how each sanguine effort 
was only bringing him closer to the abyss, more than compen- 
sated for the absence of suspense concerning the nature of the 
issue ; and the tragic stage has produced nothing, in the whole 
course of its history, that could be more thrilling and more 
impressive than these dark pictures of the inflexibility of the 
gods. 

On the modern stage, however, such themes have seldom 
been attempted. The modern drama is more psychological in 
tone, and prefers to depict mankind, not as blind instruments 
in the hands of destiny, but as the slaves of their own evil 
passions, aware of the real nature of their position, and 
struggling in vain against the dictates of conscience. The 
interest in such cases lies in the conflict between antagonistic 
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motives. Euripides, in his Medea, as we have previously 
shown, had anticipated the tendency of the modern theatre by 
introducing a plot of this kind; but the fatalistic drama had 
a greater fascination for ancient audiences. This difference 
of taste appears very clearly in some of Corneille’s criticisms 
on Aristotle’s Art of Poetry. Aristotle there remarks that the 
crimes most suitable for dramatic treatment are those committed 
against friends or relations ; and he divides such crimes into two 
classes, those which are accomplished or undertaken in ignorance 
of the real personality of the victim, and those which are done 
in full knowledge. Of the two he greatly prefers the former 
class. The crime, he says, is less horrible, and the subsequent 
discovery appalling in its effects’. He would therefore place 
such tragedies as the Oedipus and the Taurian Iphigeneia in 
a higher rank than the Medea, where the deed is committed 
by a conscious agent. Corneille, who generally accepts with 
submission every utterance of Aristotle, here ventures to 
protest. He boldly declares his opinion that those tragedies 
in which the deed is done through ignorance are inferior to 
the others, and will not cause ‘many tears,’ since, though the 
subsequent discovery may produce a temporary excitement, the 
general course of the plot offers no opportunity for the display 
of conflicting impulses. But if the agent knows what he is 
about, his agony of mind, when distracted between passion and 
duty, offers the most impressive of all tragic spectacles. He 
then proceeds to cite several examples from his own plays, 
such as Cinna commanded by his mistress to betray his friend, 
and Chiméne compelled to avenge her father by the death of 
her lover’. In these remarks Corneille, without doubt, has 
accurately gauged the tendency of modern taste, for which the 
antique type of tragedy has no longer much attraction. The 
play of irreconcileable passions in the same mind is the 
favourite subject of the modern drama, and the Medea, in 
consequence, has found far more imitators than the Oedipus 


Tyrannus. 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 14. 
2 Corneille, Second Discours, p. 354 foll. (Charpentier et C'*, 1886). 
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§ 6. Formal Divisions of Greek Tragedy’. 


Regarded from the structural point of view, Greek tragedy 
falls into two main divisions—the dialogue and the choral odes. 
The dialogue contains most of the real movement of the play, 
and is spoken by the actors from the stage; the choral odes 
mark the pauses in the story, and are chanted by the chorus 
in the orchestra?. The performance, therefore, considered 
generally, is an alternation of speech and song. But there is 
no rigorous line of demarcation between these two constituent 
elements of tragedy; on the contrary, they are skilfully fused 
and intermingled. The chorus often take part in the dialogue, 
either as speakers or singers; the actors are often roused by 
their passions into musical utterance, either jointly with the 
chorus, or by themselves. The result is a graceful and har- 
monious fusion of the lyrical and the dramatic, which modern 
tragedy, when attempting the introduction of a chorus, has 
seldom been able to imitate with success. 


(1) Zhe Dialogue. 


The dialogue of Greek tragedy differs from that of the modern 
drama in various important points, and especially in the much 
greater prominence which it assigns to narrative. This promin- 
ence was due, originally, to the peculiar development of tragedy 
from the intermixture of monologues with choral odes. But in 
later times the practice was retained from various causes— 
partly as a convenient method of supplying the requisite 
preliminary explanations; partly owing to that refinement of 
feeling, which preferred the narration to the actual exhibition 
of deeds of violence; partly, also, as a result of mere conserva- 
tism, and a desire to keep to the old traditions of the stage. 

’ See especially, on this subject,  schaft, vol. ii). 
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Another point of difference is the comparative infrequency of 
soliloquies and asides, which were scarcely possible on the 
Greek stage, owing to the presence of the chorus. Hence the 
place of the aside is taken by those bitter and ironical speeches, 
frequent in Greek tragedy, which are understood in a different 
sense by the chorus, and by the person to whom they are 
addressed. The soliloquy is seldom employed, except in the 
prologue, before the chorus has entered, or on those rare 
occasions, such as the dying speech of Ajax, when it has left 
the orchestra for the time being. 

The dialogue is divided by the intervention of the choral odes 
into successive portions, usually called acts’. In the dramas of 
the fifth century the number of these acts was not as yet fixed 
by rule, and though generally five, varies from four in the 
Persae to seven in the Oedipus Coloneus. The mention of 
five as the regulation number occurs for the first time in 
Horace*. The practice, however, had already become uni- 
versal by the time of the New Comedy, from which it was 
afterwards adopted by Plautus and Terence*. When it first 
arose is uncertain; but it is clearly connected with the decline 
of the chorus. In the older tragedy, while the chorus still 
flourished, there was no real break in the progress of a play 
from start to conclusion, since the choral odes, even when 
consisting merely of sentiments and reflexions, might never- 
theless be said to carry on the action to a certain extent. 
Hence the division into parts was not as yet very noticeable or 
important. But with the introduction of musical interludes in 
place of the old choruses, the distinction between the successive 
acts became far more conspicuous. Under these circumstances 
it was natural that the matter should be reduced to rule; and 


1 In Greek the general name for such 
divisions was pépos. Cp. Vita Aesch. 
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the number five, already the most prevalent among the older 
dramatists, probably acquired its traditional sanction in the 
course of the fourth century. Not that there is any intrinsic 
value or significance in the number, except that it satisfies the 
tendency of the human mind to follow established precedent 
even in details of little consequence. As for the acts of a 
tragedy, if any rule is to be laid down, there seems to be more 
reason in the procedure of the early Spanish drama, which fixed 
them at three, one devoted to the introduction, one to the 
complication, and a third to the dénouement. 

The word ‘act’ is perhaps rather misleading, as applied to 
the divisions of the ancient Greek tragedy. The successive 
portions of the dialogue vary greatly in size and importance, 
one of thirty or forty lines often being followed by one of two 
or three hundred. Moreover, as we have just pointed out, the 
action is not ostensibly broken off during the choral perform- 
ances. Indeed, in many cases, while the choruses are being 
sung, the actors still occupy the stage; and sometimes they 
even join the chorus in a musical dialogue, which takes the 
place of the usual ode. Thus in the Prometheus the leading 
personage is present throughout the whole of the play ; and in 
the Philoctetes the majority of the intervals are passed in lyrical 
conversations between chorus and actors. Hence in the follow- 
ing pages the word ‘scene’ will be used to describe the 
divisions of the dialogue, since it appears to convey a more 
accurate impression of their real character. 

The first scene of all, which preceded the entrance of the 
chorus, was called the ‘ prologue,’ and its invention is ascribed 
to Thespis*. The old lyrical dramas of the sixth century began, 
of course, with song. But when Thespis introduced an actor, 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 12 €o7: 5& mpddoyos in the oldest extant tragedies, the 
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and proceeded to diversify the choral odes with formal speeches, 
he started the practice of commencing the play with a narrative, 
and introducing the chorus later on. This preliminary narra- 
tive or ‘prologue’ eventually developed into the opening scene 
of Greek tragedy. But long after the time of Thespis the old 
custom was occasionally retained, in cases where the simplicity 
of the plot required little explanation. Thus the two earliest 
of the extant tragedies of Aeschylus—the Supplices and the 
Persae—both begin with a processional ode; and two of the 
lost dramas, the Myrmidons and the Prometheus Unbound, are 
known to have commenced in the same way’. After the Persae 
of Aeschylus, however, there is no further example of a lyrical 
introduction to a tragedy*. But the memory of the ancient 
usage was preserved in the formula employed at the dramatic 
festivals by the herald, who, in summoning a poet to commence 
his play, bade him ‘lead in his chorus.’ 

The opening scenes or prologues of Aeschylus are usually 
very simple and archaic in character, and consist of a soliloquy 
or harangue, followed sometimes by a brief and formal dialogue. 
The Prometheus is the only play which begins with a rapid and 
animated conversation, The conversational form is adopted in 
all cases by Sophocles. Euripides recurs to the glder practice, 
and even goes beyond it, substituting for the soliloquies and 
harangues of Aeschylus a narrative obviously addressed to the 
spectators ; but he usually continues the scene with a vivacious 
dialogue. 

The example set by Euripides was carried still further in the 
New Comedy. These prefatory narratives, instead of forming 
an integral portion of the play, and being spoken by one of the 
characters, as in Euripides, began to be detached from the body 
of the composition, and assigned to an extra personage; and 
the term ‘prologue,’ which originally denoted the whole of the 
opening scene, was henceforth confined to the separate intro- 


1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 42. logue between the chorus and Hector. ‘ 
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duction. Prologues of this kind, explaining the contents of the 
play, are often employed in Plautus, and spoken by a person 
called the Prologus. In Terence, again, the connexion between 
prologue and play becomes more remote than ever, and the 
introductory speech is used as a vehicle for literary criticism or 
polemical discussion. From this source is derived the prologue 
of the English Restoration Drama, in which the author dis- 
courses about things in general through the mouth of one of 
the actors. 

The history of the epilogue is very similar. It has already 
been shown that the speeches of the ‘deus ex machina’ in 
Euripides were really of the nature of epilogues, though insepar- 
able from the main structure of the play. The New Comedy 
proceeded to sever the connexion, as in the case of the pro- 
logue. Many of the Plautine comedies conclude with a speech 
delivered by the actors in their own person, and containing 
either some further information about the end of the story, or 
some general reflexions of a moral kind’. This practice led 
the way to the modern epilogue, with its humorous and discursive 
remarks about theatrical matters. 

The first scene, then, in Attic tragedy was the ‘prologue’ ; 
the last scene, which followed the final choral ode, was called 
the ‘exodus®.’ This term originally denoted, not any portion of 
the dialogue, but the song of the chorus as it made its ‘exit’ 
from the orchestra*. The older tragedy concluded, as it began, 
with a lyrical performance; and the solemn procession of the 
chorus, marching out to the accompaniment of song and music, 
would give an impressive termination to the play. Two of the 
tragedies of Aeschylus, the Supplices and the Eumenides, close 

1 The Captivi, Bacchides, Asinaria,  éfo50s 70 émt réAet Aeydpevov TOD xopod. 
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in this manner; and the Persae ends with a dirge chanted in 
alternation by the actors and the chorus. But the later poets, 
in reducing the significance of the choral part, dispensed with 
this imposing musical conclusion, and generally substituted 
a few anapaests, spoken by the coryphaeus as he led the way 
out of the orchestra. Hence the word ‘exodus’ gradually 
dropped its old significance, and came to be applied to the 
whole of the final portion of the dialogue. 

All the intermediate scenes, that is to say, all those which 
were separated from one another by the occurrence of a choral 
song, were called ‘epeisodia'.’ This term, which denotes 
etymologically something that ‘follows upon the entrance of 
the chorus ’,’ would only be applicable, in the strict sense, to the 
first of the intervening scenes, and must have been afterwards 
extended to the others by analogy*. Its additional meaning of 
an ‘irrelevant insertion’—an ‘episode’ in the modern sense— 
arose from the fact that in the older tragedy, in which the chorus 
played the chief part, these spoken portions were regarded as 
a kind of interlude, and their importance was comparatively 
small *. 


(2) The Lyrics. Cia 


To turn next to the lyrical part of tragedy. This may be 
divided into three kinds—that which was sung by the chorus 
alone, that which was sung by the actors alone, and that which 
was sung by actors and chorus in combination. 

First, then, as to the songs of the chorus. By far the most 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 12 émeodb.ov be 
pépos bAov Tpaywdias Td peTagd drwy 
Xopuc@v behav. 

2 This seems to be the most probable 
derivation, since eicodos was the regular 
word for the entrance of the chorus 
(Pollux, 4. 108), as also for the place 
by which it entered (Aristoph. Nub. 
326, Av, 296). Others, however, refer 
the origin of the term to the ‘entrance 
of the actors’ at the conclusion of each 
choral ode. 


3 Tt is possible that in the earliest 
dramas there was only one éme:odd.ov, 
or intervening scene. Aristotle (Poet. 
c, 4) mentions the introduction of émea- 
odiwy mAnOn as a late improvement. 

4 Thus the pd00 érecobwoes of 
Aristotle (Poet. c. 9) are episodic plots 
in the modern sense of the word. Cp. 
Dion. Hal., De Comp. Verb. c. 19 amq- 
xavov yap ebpeiv TovTav érépous emera- 
odors Te TAELoTL Kal ToLKLAaLs EUpowTE pats 


Xpnoapevous, 


Aa 
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important of these were the long and regular odes which 
marked the pauses in the action. The first was called the 
‘parodus’ or ‘entrance-song,’ and in most cases was sung by 
the chorus as they entered the orchestra; whence the origin of 
the name!. But occasionally, in the later drama, the chorus 
entered in silence during the first scene, and remained for some 
time in the theatre before commencing their chant. Thus the 
Supplices of Euripides opens with the spectacle of a group 
of matrons kneeling in supplication round Aethra, in which 
silent posture they continue for several minutes, while Aethra 
is delivering the prologue, and it is not until her speech is 
finished that they break forth into song. Similar examples are 
also to be found in other plays®. For this reason Aristotle 
preferred to define the ‘parodus,’ not as the ‘entrance-song,’ 
but as the ‘first song of the whole chorus’; and this definition 
is no doubt more exact and comprehensive *. 

The ‘parodus’ varied considerably in form. It was usually 
delivered by the whole chorus‘. But sometimes it was sung by 
half-choruses in succession, as in the Ion, where the two groups 
of maidens, who have visited Delphi for the first time, express 
in alternate strains their wonder and admiration at the beauties 
of the temple’. Sometimes, again, it was divided into brief 
sentences, uttered in rapid sequence by the individual members ; 
and this method produces a splendid dramatic effect in the 
Eumenides, where the Furies, suddenly waking from slumber 
and finding that Orestes is gone, urge each other to the pursuit 
in a series of frenzied and breathless ejaculations*. In several 
plays, also, a musical dialogue between actors and chorus 
is substituted for the regular ‘parodus.’ One of the finest 
examples is the scene in the Orestes, where Electra stands 
watching by her brother’s bedside, and the Argive maidens, 
approaching with furtive and cautious steps, for fear of waking 


* Pollux, 4. 108 7 pev eicodos rod 5 Poet. c, 12 mapodos piv 4 mphrn 
Xopovd mapodos wadeira, Schol. Eur.  Aéfis SAov xopod. 
Phoen, 210 mdpodos 5é éorw di) xopod * Aristot. Poet., l.c. 
BaéiCovros. Schol. Aristot. Poet. c. 12. > Ion 184-218. Cp. Alc. 77-136, 

2 KE. g. in the Philoctetes of Sopho- 6 Kum, 140-174, 


cles. 
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the sick man, respond to her passionate speeches in terms of 
mingled compassion and curiosity '. 

The older type of ‘parodus’ began with a solemn march, 
consisting of a series of regular anapaests, while the chorus 
chanted as they entered the theatre. This formal commence- 
ment is found in four of the extant tragedies—the Persae, Sup- 
plices, Agamemnon, and Ajax ; but was subsequently abandoned 
in favour of a freer and more lyrical opening. Still, a sort 
of traditional connexion between the ‘parodus’ and the im- 
pressive anapaestic rhythm appears to have long survived, 
and shows itself in many ways. Sometimes a few anapaestic 
systems are inserted in the middle of the lyrics, as in the 
Antigone’; sometimes the whole ode is composed of lyrical 
anapaests, as in the Hecuba‘*; often, too, when a musical 
dialogue is substituted for the ordinary chorus, the speeches of 
the performers are partly written in anapaests ‘. 

If the chorus left the orchestra in the course of the play, 
the song which they chanted on their return was called the 
‘epiparodus®.’ But such disappearances on the part of the 
chorus were carefully avoided by the Greek dramatists, unless 
necessitated by the plot; and there are only five examples in 
the surviving tragedies. Of these the most dramatic is that in 
the Eumenides, where the Furies, after rushing away in pursuit 
of Orestes, reappear later on before the temple of Athene, and 
break out into savage cries of exultation, as they discover their 
victim cowering before the statue of the goddess’®. 

The rest of the regular odes, which came after the ‘parodus,’ 


substituted for the ordinary parodus in 
Troad. 153-196 and Iph. Taur. 123- 


235. 
4 Cp. Aesch. Prom. 136 ff.; Soph. 


1 Orest. 140-207. This substitution 
of a commus for a parodus is com- 
paratively common in the extant tra- 
gedies: cp. Aesch. Prom, 128-192; 


Soph. El. 121-250, Phil. 135-218, Oed. 
Col. 117-253; Eur. Rhes, 1-51, Med. 
131-214, Troad. 153-196, Heracleid. 
73-108, Hel. 164-251, El. 167-213, 
Iph. Taur. 123-235. 

2 ]], 110-116, 126-133, 141-147, 155- 
161. 

3 jl, 100-154. The same metre is also 
used throughout the commi which are 


Phil, 144 ff, Oed. Col. 138 ff.; Bur. 
Rhes. 1 ff., Med. 1309 ff. 

5 Pollux, 4. 108 al 9 pev eicodos Tov 
Xopod mapodos Kadeirat, 7 5¢ Kata Xpetav 
é£od0s ws madw elowvTwy peTaoTasts, 7 
de peta TadvTHy eloodos emimaposdos. 

- 6 Eum. 244. The other examples are 
in Ajax 866, Helena 515, Alcestis 872, 
Rhesus 674. 
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were called ‘stasima,’ or ‘stationary songs,’ because they were 
sung by the chorus, not during its entrance, but after it had 
taken up its ‘station’ in the orchestra’, Many of the old 
grammarians assert, in explanation of the name, that the 
‘stasima’ were unaccompanied by dances, and performed in 
one fixed position’, But this is probably a piece of false 
etymology. There appears to be no doubt that the odes of 
tragedy, like all choral songs among the Greeks, consisted of 
a combination of music and dancing*®. In many cases the very 
words of the ode refer clearly to the movements of the dance *, 
The earlier poets, also, such as Thespis and Phrynichus, were 
called ‘dancers’ as well as ‘poets,’ because of the lively nature 
of their choruses®, In later times, however, with the decline 
of the chorus, the art of dancing also lost much of its old 
significance; and Plato, the comic poet, and contemporary of 
Aristophanes, referring to the dramatic choruses of his own 
day, laments their degeneracy, and contrasts their stolid 
appearance in the orchestra with the picturesque movements of 


the old type of singers’. 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 12 xopiedv* kal 
TovTov TO pev mapodos TO 5& orator, 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1314 oTdo.poy 
HéAos, 6 ddovaw iarapevor oi xopevtal. 
Aristotle’s definition of crda:poy (Poet. 
l. c.) as péAos Xopod 7d dvev avanaicrou 
«at Tpoxatov has never been satisfactorily 
explained. It is untrue to say that 
the stasimon is distinguished from the 
parodus by the absence of anapaests and 
trochaics, Anapaests are far from being 
universal in the parodus, while they occur 
not uncommonly at the beginning of 
stasima, e.g. Aesch. Pers. 532, Sept. 
822, Suppl. 625, Agam, 355; and in 
the Medea one of the stasima (1081- 
1115) is anapaestic throughout. Again, 
the ordinary trochaic metre is frequently 
found in stasima, while trochaic tetra- 
meters are equally unknown both to the 
stasima and the parodi of tragedy, 

2 Schol, Eur, Phoen. 210 érav yap 6 
xopds mera tiv mapodov A€yyn Te MéAos 
akivnTos méevwv, oTAoL pov KaAEiTat, Schol. 


This process of deterioration may 


Soph. Trach. 216 76 peArddpioy ove éore 
oTaolpov, GAN’ bro THs HdovAs 6pxXovy Tat 

3 The tragic dance, which was called 
éupédera, is frequently referred to. Cp. 
Schol, Aristoph. Nub. 540 pia etén 
opxnoews, Eupeccca pev Tpayikh K.T.A. 
Lucian, de Salt. c. 26 év éxarépa éxelvov 
opxjcews iSidv Tt 156s oti, oloy TpayLKH 
Hev % éupédeca, Athen. p. 20. Pollux 
4.99. Suidas, v. TvAddys, Aristeid. 3, 
Poy ta pose: 

* E.g. Eum. 307 dye 8% «al xopov 
Gwopev. Herc, Fur. 761 mpds yxopods 
Tpamwpeba, 

5 Athen. p, 21. Phrynichus, ina poem 
quoted by Plutarch (Quaest. Symp. 8. 
9. 3), boasts of the number of dance- 
figures which hehad invented, Aeschylus 
was represented by Aristophanes(Athen. 
p. 21) as saying Toto. xopois airos ra 
oxnpar’ errotovr, 

6 Athen, p.628 dar’ ei tus dpxotr’ eb, 
Oéay’ iv viv BE SpGaw ovdér, | Ad’ wo- 
m€p amdTANKTOL OTASNY ET@TEs WpvovTat. 
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perhaps have been carried to still further lengths in the 
Alexandrian age, when the ‘stasima’ had become mere inter- 
ludes ; and it is possible that they were then sung with little or 
no accompaniment of dancing. Ifsuch was the case, the example 
of the later practice, combined with the misleading nature of 
the word ‘stasimon,’ would easily account for the mistaken 
inference of the grammarians, that even in the great period of 
the drama the choral odes were performed without movement. 

As to the character of the dances used in the ‘stasima’ little 
is known beyond the fact that, as a rule, they were dignified 
and majestic, compared with those of comedy'. Sometimes, 
however, on the arrival of joyful tidings, even the tragic chorus 
relaxed its usual gravity, and gave vent to its delight in an 
ode accompanied by lively and ecstatic movements. Such odes 
were called ‘hyporchemata,’ or ‘dance-songs,’ and were written 
in rapid and vigorous measures*. They are often inserted 
with striking effect just before the catastrophe of the play, 
when the chorus, misled by false news, abandon themselves to 
a feeling of exultation which is speedily to be dashed to the 
ground. An impressive example of one of these sudden revo- 
lutions of sentiment is to be found in the Ajax, where the 
triumphant songs of the Salaminian sailors immediately precede 
the pathetic speech and suicide of the hero *. 

But ‘stasima’ of this kind were exceptional; the usual tone 
was grave and tragic, and the dances would correspond. Nor 


stasima, and placed them in a class by 
themselves. But there is no trace of 
this distinction in the Poetics (seec. 12), 
and it probably arose from the mistaken 


1 Athen. p. 630 9 5& yupvoraducr 
Trapenpepns eat TH TpAyLKy Opxyce, Hrs 
éupédeva Kadetrar’ év Exatepa be dparat 70 
Bapd kal ceprvdy. Ibid. p. 631 6 wey Képdag 


poprikds, 7 8 éupedeca orovdaia, Pollux 
4. 105 mentions by name some of the 
Tpayichs dpxntews oxnpaTa, but appends 
no description of them. 

2 Tzetzes, Trag. Poes. 97 (of the parts 
of tragedy) mdpodos, émmdpodos, Kat 
oraotpoy, | €Bdopnov bmopynpatucdy K.T.A. 
Schol. Soph. Trach. 216 70 ydp pedc- 
ddpiov ove eo oTdaLpov, GAA’ bmd Tis 
Hdovns dpxovvra. From these notices 
it would seem that the grammarians 
separated the hyporchemata fiom the 


notion that the ordinary tragic ode was 
unaccompanied by dancing, It is better 
therefore to regard the hyporchemata, 
not as a peculiar species, but as a lively 
kind of stasimon, in which the dancing 
was the prominent feature, instead of 
being subordinate to the poetry. 

3 Aj. 693 ff. eppie’ Epwre mepixapys 5 
dvertopay «7.4, Cp. also Eur. El. 
859 ff. Bes és xopdv, @ pida, txvos K.7.X. 5 
and Oed. Tyr. 1086 ff. 
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is it necessary to suppose that the choruses were continually 
moving about during the performance. In odes of a thoughtful 
and meditative cast we may readily believe that the ‘dancing,’ 
which among the Greeks was a very comprehensive term, 
consisted more in emphatic gesticulations than in movements 
with the feet. The tradition recorded by some ancient writers, 
that a chorus during the strophe moved round the altar towards 
the right, and during the antistrophe came back towards the 
left, while in the epode it stood still, has clearly no reference 
to tragedy’, Such manceuvres, though appropriate to the 
circular choruses of the dithyramb, would be out of place in 
the rectangular formations of the drama. Moreover, though 
the ‘stasima’ are always antistrophic in form, the insertion of 
an epode is the exception rather than the rule. 

In Aeschylus the choral odes are of great length, often 
extending to as many as ten pairs of strophes; but in the later 
tragedy they never exceed three. They were usually chanted 
by the whole of the chorus’; sometimes, though rarely, by 
half-choruses in alternation. In the Supplices of Euripides 
the ‘stasimon’ sung by the matrons, while awaiting the issue 
of the battle, is of this latter kind, and assumes a highly dramatic 
character. The matrons are divided into two bands, one de- 
spairing, the other hopeful; and their hopes and fears are 
vividly expressed in_a series of corresponding strophes®. 
Sometimes, also, the ‘stasimon,’ like the ‘parodus,’ was 
replaced by a musical dialogue between actors and chorus, as 
in the Philoctetes when the hero is left alone with the sailors, 
and his despairing cries are answered by their warnings and 
consolations*. 

The regular odes, then, consist of the ‘parodus’ and the 
‘stasima,’ and mark the divisions between the different scenes. 
But often, in the middle of a dialogue, the chorus, when roused 

1 Schol. Eur. Hec. 647. 8 Suppl. 598-633. Other examples 

2 Aristotle’s description of the mapoSos are to be found in Rhesus 527-564 and 
as 1) mpwrn Aé€éis SAov xopod (Poet.c.12)  Alcestis 77-111. 
seems to imply that the other important 4 Phil. ro81 ff. Cp. ibid. 824 ff.; 


odes were mostly sung by the whole of — Orest. 1246 ff. 
the chorus, 
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to emotion by some sudden occurrence or striking sentiment, 
express their feelings in a lyrical form. These occasional 
lyrics, however, are differentiated from the ‘stasima’ by their 
brevity, as well as by their position’, In structure they are 
sometimes antistrophic, sometimes not; and it is uncertain 
whether they were sung by the whole of the chorus, or only 
by a part. Occasionally they are composed in the ‘hyporche- 
matic’ style, to express joy and exultation®. They occur most 
frequently in the early tragedy, where the chorus still plays 
a prominent part, and takes a deep interest in the action. 
In the Septem, for instance, when the rival champions are 
described in successive speeches by Eteocles and the messenger, 
each pair of speeches is concluded with a short lyrical prayer 
on the part of the Theban maidens’*. 

Thus far we have been describing the odes sung by the 
chorus alone. We have next to consider those lyrical passages 
which were delivered by actors and chorus in alternation. 
Such passages were called ‘commi,’ and have been already 
referred to as occasionally substituted for the regular choral 
odes‘. The ‘commus’ or ‘dirge’ was in its origin an artistic 
development from the old national custom of lamentation at 
funerals, and derived its name from the beating of the breast by 
which the lamentation was accompanied. A vivid picture of 
one of these ancient funeral dirges is supplied by the scene at 
the close of the Iliad, where the body of Hector lies stretched 
upon the bier, surrounded by a weeping group; and the three 
kinswomen—Helen, Andromache, and Hecuba—pour forth their 
sorrow in successive speeches, while between each utterance 


1 In order to rank as a stasimon it 
was necessary that an ode should be of 
acertain size. Cp. Cramer, Anecd, Par. 
I. 403 xopindy éate 70 b1d Tod Xopod 
pédos dSdpevor Srav éxn péyebos ixavdv, 
Hence it is not always easy to determine 
whether those lyrics which, though 
marking a pause in the action, consist 
of only a few lines (e.g. Bacch, 1153- 
1165), are to be regarded as genuine 
stasima or not. 

2 E.g. Soph. Trach. 205 ff. dvodo- 


Avédrw Sdpos epeoriow dhadayals #.7.X., 
where the scholiast remarks tad 77s 
Hdovns dpxovyTa. Eur. Orest. 1353 ff. 
id i® ida, eTvmov eyelpereE, KTUTOY Kal 
Body k.7.2r. 

$ Septem 417 ff. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 
694-702, Choeph. 152-162, Prom. 687— 
695; Soph. Phil. 391-402; Eur. Hel. 
515-527, Hipp. 362-372, Hec. 1023- 
1034, El. 585-595, &c. 

4 Aristot. Poet. c. 12 ndppos 5é Opivos 
kowvos Xopod Kal ano oxnvas. 
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of the chief mourners, the attendant women join in an outburst 
of sympathetic grief. The whole episode bears a close 
resemblance to one of the tragic dirges, in which the utterances 
of the actors were also balanced by the responsive cries of the 
chorus. 

Originally the ‘commus’ was confined to lamentations over 
the dead, and would form a frequent and impressive conclusion 
to the old lyrical type of tragedy. Examples of these ‘dirges’ 
in the proper sense of the word are not uncommon in the 
extant dramas. The mourning for the supposed death of 
Orestes in the middle of the Electra, and that for Oedipus at 
the end of the Oedipus Coloneus, are well-known instances’. 
In the Supplices of Euripides, also, the dirge is employed with 
powerful effect, when the sons of the seven chieftains, standing 
upon the stage, utter their lamentations over the dead, amid 
the responses of the mothers from the orchestra*. But by the 
fifth century the form of the ‘commus’ had been extended 
beyond its original usage to any scene in which deep emotion 
was to be expressed ; and it is in this way that it is generally 
employed by the three great poets. When the passions have 
risen to a higher pitch than usual, the ordinary speech of the 
dialogue is discarded, and the actors join with the chorus in 
one of these musical passages, of which the effect is intensely 
impressive. The dire forebodings of Cassandra, uttered amidst 
the tremulous comments of the Argive elders, offer perhaps the 
finest example of a ‘commus’ in all Greek tragedy‘. The 
form is also sometimes used, especially by Euripides, merely 
for the sake of variety and musical effect, in cases where there 
is no great stress of emotion. Thus the discussion between 
Ion and the maidens concerning the mode of procedure at 
the Delphic temple, though differing but little in point of 
tone from the ordinary dialogue, is nevertheless thrown into 
a lyrical shape’®. 

The structure of the ‘commus’ admits of the greatest variety. 
In the earlier instances only a single actor is opposed to the 


1 liad 24. 718-746. 2 El. 824 ff., Oed. Col. 1670 ff, 
8 Suppl. 1123 ff. * Agam, 1072 ff. 5 Ton aig ff. 


“we 
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chorus ; later on two, and even three, take part in the perform- 
ance’, Sometimes, again, both actors and chorus sing; at 
other times the songs of the one side are balanced by the 
speech or recitative of the other. In Aeschylus the singing 
is mostly confined to the chorus, and the replies of the actors 
are usually written in iambics or anapaests%. In Sophocles and 
Euripides, on the other hand, the ordinary form of the ‘ commus’ 
is a joint song by actors and chorus*. Whether, in these dia- 
logues, the chorus was represented by the whole of its members, 


or only by a few, there is no evidence to show‘. 


1 In Aeschylus the comms is almost 
invariably confined to a single actor and 
the chorus. The only exception is in 
Choeph. 315 ff. (Orestes, Electra, and 
chorus). In Sophocles two actors are 
employed quite as frequently as one 
(Aj. 348 ff, Ant. 1261 ff., Oed, Col. 
117 ff., 833 ff., 1447 ff., 1670 ff.); and 
three actors appear in Oed. Tyr. 649 ff. 
(Oedipus, Creon, Jocasta, and chorus), 
and in El. 1398 ff. (Electra, Clytaem- 
nestra, Orestes, and chorus). In Euri- 
pides, on the other hand, the commus 
is again mostly limited to one actor ; 
though two are used in Med. 131 ff., 
Heracleid. 73 ff., lon 747 ff., and Hec. 
681 ff.; and in Suppl. 1123 ff. the part 
of the actors is taken by the seven sons 
of the chieftains. But in Euripides the 
size and importance of the commus is 
much reduced, its place being taken, to 
a large extent, by songs confined to the 
actors and the stage. 

2 The exceptions are Suppl. 836 ff., 
Sept. 96off., Pers. 930 ff., Agam. 1114 ff., 
and Choeph. 315 ff., where the speeches 
of the actors, as well as those of the 
chorus, are lyrical in form, and intended 
to be sung. 

3 In the following commi, however, 
iambics or anapaests are opposed to the 
lyrics—Soph. Aj. 348 ff., 879 ff., El. 
1398 ff., Oed. Tyr. 649 ff., 1313 ff., 
Oed. Col. 833 ff., 1447 ff., Ant. 1261 ff., 
Phil. 135 ff.; Eur. Med. 131 ff., Hipp. 
565 ff. Alc. 861 ff., Rhes. 728 ff., 
Heracleid. 73 ff., Ion 747 ff., Hec. 681 ff. 


* Attempts have been made to solve 
this question by the passage in Aristot. 
Poet. c. 12 peépy St tpaywoias . . . mpd- 
Aoyos, émeradbiov, E£od0s, xopiedv' nal 
tovTov TO wey mépodos 7d b& ordorpor. 
Kowa pev andvTwy Tadra, tdia 5é Ta ard 
THs oknvns Kat Koppot. The difficulty 
is in the meaning of dmavtwy. Some 
scholars understand dravtwy (xopevrav), 
and infer that while the parodi and 
stasima were given by the whole chorus, 
the stage lyrics and commi were sung 
by individuals or sections (ia). But 
(1) the choreutae had nothing to do 
with the stage lyrics, (2) the proposed 
meaning of ‘6:a is very doubtful, (3) if, 
as seems probable, tavra refers to the 
prologue, &c., as well as to the choral 
odes, it is untrue to say that the pro- 
logue, &c., were performed by the whole 
chorus. 

Another suggestion is to understand 
(Spapatav), i.e. tragedy, 
comedy, and satyric plays; the mean- 
ing being then that while dialogue and 
choral ode are found in all kinds of 
drama, 7a dad oxnvAs and Kéupo are 
peculiar to tragedy. But the obvious 
objection to this interpretation is that 
stage lyrics and duets between chorus 
and stage are of frequent occurrence in 
comedy. It seems best therefore to 
understand drdvrwy (Tpayindy Spapa- 
twv), by which we get a sense that is 
consistent with the facts. Every tra- 
gedy has dialogues and choral odes; 
but in many tragedies of Aeschylus and 


anavTwv 
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Lastly we come to the lyrics sung by the actors alone. The 
growth of these ‘stage lyrics,’ as they were called, is closely 
connected with the decline of the chorus’. Originally the main 
duty of the actors was to relieve the monotony of the choral 
odes by occasional speech; and as a consequence the amount 
of music assigned to them was comparatively small. Even in 
later times, when their operatic functions had been largely 
increased, there was nevertheless a feeling that the musical part 
of tragedy was essentially the business of the chorus; and the 
tendency was to restrict the singing of the actors to those 
occasions in which the chorus joined in the performance’. 
This feeling still predominates in the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, in which, while the ‘commi’ occur with great fre- 
quency, the stage lyrics are hardly found at all*. But Euripides 
had no such prejudice. His aim was to reduce the significance 
of the chorus, and to transfer all the interest from the orchestra 
to the stage. For this reason he treats the ‘commi’ with 
comparative neglect, and at the same time, by way of com- 
pensation, widely extends the use of the stage lyrics, in which 
the chorus had no concern *. 


Sophocles there are no 7a amd oxnrjs, 
while in one of Euripides—the Phoe- 
nissae—there is no #dppos. 


8 The only examples are Aesch. 
Prom. 115 ff. (monody by Prometheus), 
561 ff. (monody by Io); Sept. 961 ff. 

1 That the phrase rd dad tHs oxnvnjs (duet between Ismene and Antigone) ; 
(see the previous note) meant ‘songs by Soph. El, 86 ff. (monody by Electra) ; 
the actors’ is proved by the following Oecd. Col. 237 ff. (monody by Antigone 
passages, Aristot. Problem. 19.1570 at the endof the commus); El. 1232 ff. 
8 aird atziov rat Sié7t Ta pev dnd cenvjs (duet between Electra and Orestes) ; 


ovx avtiotpopa, Ta Se TOV Xopod ayTi- 
« \ c 2 Ud c 
oTpopa’ 6 wey yap vroKpiTis aywvirTns, 6 
5e xopds HrTov pipetrar, Ibid. 49 of ev 
, ‘ +4? c \ +n? 
Tpaywdia xopol ovd’ jmrodwpiatt ovd 
troppuyort dSovew .. . Tadta § dupw 
XOp@ Mev Gvappoora, Tots 5€ awd cKnvas 
oikevorepa, 

2 In Aeschylus, too, even when the 
actors take part in a commus, it is ex- 
ceptional for them to actually sing; 
and their speeches are mostly in iambics 
and anapaests, and were delivered 
either in recitative or simple speech, 
See the previous page. 


Trach. 1004 ff. (lyrics by Hercules, 
interspersed with hexameters by Hyllus 
and the attendant). 

4 In Aeschylus and Sophocles the 
proportion of commi to each play is 
about 2, in Euripides about 13. 
Moreover, the commi of Euripides 
are as a rule much shorter and less 
important than those of the earlier 
tragedy. On the other hand instances 
of monodies and duets between actors 
are to be found in almost every play of 
Euripides. 
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These songs from the stage consist either of solos, called 
‘monodies’ in Greek, or of dialogues in music between two or three 
performers’. The dialogues, like the ‘commus,’ vary in style, 
and are sometimes wholly lyrical, while at other times the song 
of one of the performers is answered by speech or recitative on 
the part of the others*. The monodies form one of the most 
salient features in the tragedy of Euripides’. They appear to 
have been based, as far as regards structure, on the model of 
the later dithyramb, and are mostly used in scenes of violent 
passion, where their wild and irregular metre is peculiarly 
appropriate*. But though they are often written with great 
beauty and power, their value on the whole is musical rather 
than literary. Still they were extremely popular in the theatre, 
and would offer splendid opportunities to an actor with a fine 
voice. A proof of their popularity is to be seen in the well- 
known story about Lysander and the Spartan generals, who, 
shortly after the capture of Athens, happened to be present at 
a banquet at which selections from Euripides were performed ; 
and who, in spite of their hostility to the Athenians, were moved 
even to tears by the pathetic delivery of Electra’s monody, which 
seemed to them like a lament over the desolation of the city °. 


§ 7. The Language of Greek T: ragedy, 


The diction of each of the three great tragic poets has 
been considered in detail in the previous chapters, and it 
has been shown that their respective styles are distinguished 


Androm. 502 ff., 825 ff. 
5 Cp. Rhes. 894 ff., Hipp. 1348 ff., 


Ks ioe ah) ee 
274 povwdia, 7 amd 


fe iehotius, ap: 


aknvis @dn ev Tots Spapacr.. . povwdia 


A€yerar, Grav eis pdvos éeyn THY @drY 
wat ovx dpuod 6 xopds, There does not 
appear to have been any special name 
for the other kind of stage lyrics—the 
duets and trios between the actors. 

2 Instances of lyrical duets and trios 
are Phoen. 103 ff., 1539 ff., 1710 ff., 
Hec. 178 ff., Hel. 625 ff., Troad. 577 ff., 
Hipp. 58 ff. In the following examples 
the lyrics are counterbalanced by iambics 
or anapaests—Alc. 243 ff., Herc. Fur. 
1178 ff., Ion 1445 ff., Troad. 235 ff., 


Alc. 393 ff., Suppl. 990 ff., Troad. go ff., 
308 ff., Ion 82 ff., 859 ff., El. 112 ff, 
Hec. 59 ff., 155 ff., 1056 ff., Phoen. 301 
ff., 1485 ff., Orest. 960 ff., 1369 ff., Iph. 
Aul, 1279 ff. 

4 Yet Euripides sometimes employs 
them, like the commi, in comparatively 
tranquil scenes, as when Ion sings along 
monody while brushing the temple steps 
(Ion 82 ff.). 

5 Plut. Lysand. c. 15. 
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from one another by strongly marked individual characteristics, 
which reflect the peculiar genius of the writer. In the style 
of Aeschylus the qualities which chiefly impress the mind are 
its pomp, and grandeur, and dazzling imagery; in that of 
Sophocles, its graceful charm and subtle intricacy; while in 
Euripides the language is somewhat less uniform, and varies 
between simple pathos and high-flown rhetoric. On comparing 
these various manners one with another it is impossible not 
to be struck at first sight with the sharpness of the contrast 
which they present. But in spite of the obvious points of 
dissimilarity, there is nevertheless an inner bond of mutual con- 
nexion. The language of all the great tragic poets of Greece 
possesses in common certain broad and essential features which 
differentiate it from that employed in other kinds of writing, 
and which it is the purpose of the present section to describe. 

Greek poetry, as many critics have pointed out, though unsur- 
passed for the truthfulness and simplicity of its general tone, 
was elaborate and artificial in form. It was written for the most 
part in a conventional sort of diction, widely removed from the 
ordinary language of the people. When any branch of poetry 
had once been cultivated with success, the particular style and the 
particular dialect in which it had been originally composed were 
scrupulously imitated by later generations; and in this way the 
various species of poetical literature tended to settle down into 
stereotyped modes of expression and phraseology, which became 
the common property of every author. Artificial dictions of 
this kind, after having been once adopted, were retained in 
constant usage for many centuries. Take the case of epic 
poetry. At the time of the composition of the Homeric poems, 
epic phraseology had already been settled and systematised by 
long-continued employment; and it is this conventionality of 
form which gives to the poems, in spite of their diverse author- 
ship, a deceptive similarity. Even at a much later date, when 
the Ionic of the Iliad and the Odyssey had become a thing ot 
the remote past, every epic still continued to be written in the 
same antique dialect. 

Greek tragedy forms no exception to the general tendency. 
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The diction of tragedy, at an early period, became fixed in 
a certain conventional groove, from which it never afterwards 
departed to any noticeable extent. However much its external 
features might be coloured and modified by the idiosyncrasies 
of individual poets, the basis always remained the same. 
Indeed, the language of the Attic stage is even more artificial in 
texture than that of the other species of Greek poetry. The 
sources from which it is derived are more various; and the 
curious intermixture of different dialects in the same composi- 
tion stamps it with a peculiar and exceptional character. In 
analysing its component elements, it will be convenient to 
divide tragedy into three parts, and to consider, first, the 
regular dialogue in iambics or trochaics; secondly, the lyrics ; 
and thirdly, the anapaests. 

The ordinary tragic dialogue is written in Attic. But the 
Attic employed is far more archaic than that which was spoken 
in common life, and recalls an earlier stage in the history of the 
language’, The Attic dialect belonged originally to the Ionic 
family of speech, but began in course of time to deviate widely 
from the primitive type, and to acquire distinctive qualities of 
its own. Hence in the fifth century there had come to be 
a marked divergence between the speech of an Athenian citizen 
and the speech of the Ionic tribes of Asia Minor. The differ- 
ence, however, was not formerly so conspicuous ; and the diction 
of the tragic stage is a reminiscence of that earlier period, and 
exhibits the language in its older and more Ionic form. It 
abounds in words, and phrases, and turns of expression which 
had long since passed out of common use among the Athenians, 
but were still employed by the other Ionic tribes. If we com- 
pare the Attic of the tragedians with the Ionic of Herodotus, the 
points of resemblance are so numerous and remarkable as to 
place the matter beyond dispute”, 


forms which are common in Herodotus 


1 See Rutherford’s New Phrynichus, 
y . 
and the Attic tragedians, but seldom or 


and Gerth’s Quaestiones de Graecae 


Tragoediae Dialecto (in Curtius’ Studien 
zur griech, und latein, Grammatik, vol. 
i. p. 193, Leipzig, 1868). 

2 Rutherford (New Phrynichus, p. 
I ff.) hag collected a list of words and 


never met with in ordinary Attic; (1) 
forms such as xelvos, guvds, deldw, deipw, 
yowvatos, (amAouTos, (adeos. (2) Simple 
instead of compound verbs, e.g. av7id- 
opm, dxA€w, ixvéopar, ayvvju. (3) Com- 
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But while Attic provides the substance of the dialogue, 
a variety of effect is occasionally produced by the importation of 
epic forms and expressions. Tragedy, as we have seen, was in 
some respects a development from epic poetry, to which it was 
largely indebted both for its subjects and for its mode of treat- 
ment; and the language of tragedy shows traces of the same 
influence. But the extent of that influence cannot always be 
determined with certainty, owing to the fact that the Epic 
dialect was itself an ancient form of Ionic, and must have 
possessed many affinities with early Attic. When, therefore, 
we meet with examples of Homeric speech in the dialogue of 
the tragic writers, it is often hard to decide whether these 
exceptional words and phrases are taken directly from the epic 
poems, or have found their way into tragedy as part of the old 
Attic dialect. Still, in spite of the difficulty of the question, the 
undoubted examples of epic diction are numerous and varied, 
especially in the narrative speeches, which are generally con- 
ceived in a more Homeric vein than the other portions of the 
drama’. 

But apart from the intermixture of epic features, the speech 
of the dialogue is mainly composed of the primitive Attic 
which prevailed during the childhood of tragedy; and its 
retention in after times is an instance of that conservatism in 
Greek poetry to which we have previously alluded. This diction, 
though antiquated in form, was admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was employed. The idealism of Greek tragedy 


pound instead of simple verbs, e.g. 
efamdAAumt, éfnuepdw, efeumoAaw. (4) 
Words infrequent in ordinary Attic, as 
aixuh, eppdrn, mey0s, pphy, (worhp, 
pOpos, xepavag, otpatdpyns. (5) Words 
replaced in later Attic by other words, 
either of a similar etymology, or of a dif- 
ferent origin altogether, e.g. efua (=later 
€aOns) wopOuds( = mdpos) dppin( = dgpus), 
Biworpos (=Biwrds), papos (=ipnariov), 
popbn (=rpopn), Se.py (=Tpdxnros), 
adnh (= Bondea), aivds (=dewds), Ad- 
Bpos (=apodpds), OapBew ( = Oavpatw), 
aivdaw (=A€yw), 


* In addition to various epithets, 
phrases, metaphors, and similes which 
are borrowed from Homer by the tragic 
poets (see Lechner, De Aeschyli studio 
Homerico, and De Sophocle poeta 
‘Opnpixwrdrw), examples of Homeric 
formations are not infrequent, e.g. 
mwAevpevac (Prom. 645), éoov0n (Aj. 
294), ely (Antig. 1241), 7dAus (Sept. 6, 
Eum, 9 &c.), mésoos (Oed. Col. 124%, 
&e.), brat (Agam. 892 &c.), type (Eum. 
620), 75€ (Choeph. 1025, &c.), duds 
(Soph. El. 279). 
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required a corresponding elevation and dignity of language. 
The epic style, pure and simple, would have been too remote 
from daily usage to be serviceable on the stage. The old- 
fashioned Attic possessed all the needful qualities. While so 
far akin to the language of the people as to appear natural and 
plausible in a dramatic action, its archaic character invested it 
with a certain venerable dignity which was impressive and 
appropriate in the mouths of gods and heroes1. 

The lyrical part of tragedy, to which we come next, was 
written in a special diction of its own, of which the origin has 
already been explained in the course of the first chapter®. It 
was there pointed out that the drama in its earliest shape was 
merely a kind of chorus, and that choral poetry was first brought 
to perfection by the Dorians of the seventh century, whose 
compositions henceforth became the models for the rest of 
Greece. The old Attic poets, in endeavouring to improve the 
character of their lyrical tragedies, naturally began to copy the 
Doric masterpieces, and in so doing they followed the usual 
Greek practice and adopted the Doric dialect at the same time. 
The custom thus established was never afterwards discontinued, 
and the choruses of Attic tragedy came to be permanently 
associated with a Doric style of diction. Nor was that diction 
confined solely to the regular odes; the whole of the musical 
part of the drama, including the monodies and lyrical dialogues, 
conformed more or less closely to the same general type. 

The language used by the Doric poets in their choral writings 
was not, however, a language spoken by any single tribe of 
Dorians, but a conventional diction, based on the amalgamation 


1 Cp. the remarks of Aristotle (Poet. péyouow of emrpavres TO TOLOVT@ 


c. 22) on tragic diction, Acgews 5¢ dpert)  Tpdmw THs diadexrov . . . Apippadns Tovs 
aap} nad pi) rameviy eva. capectatn  Tpaywdovs éxwpgder, Tr & ovdels ay elrrou 
piv obv éorw f éx TaV Kupiov dvopaTav, ev TH diadrexTy, ToUTOLs XpoVTat, olov TO 
GAAd Tamewh... cen Bt Kal eadAdT- Swpdrwy dro dAAA pr) amd dwparwv Kal 
rovaa 70 idiarixdy % Tois FeviKots expy- 7d aébev Kal 7d eyd BE vw... Sid yap 7d 


pévn . « . bel dpa Kexpacbal mws rovTos pa elvan ev Tots Kuplows moved TO pry idiw~ 
... bd pay yap 1d ddAws Exe 7) as TO TiKOY &Y TH réfer dmavTa TA ToLavTA. 
KUpiov mapa TO eiwOds yryvdpevoy TO pr) éxeivos 5€ TOUTO NYyVOEL. 

iiariKdy monoer, bid 5é Td KoLvwvELY TOU 2 See p. 25. 

elwOdros Td cupes ota. ware ovK OpOas 
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of various dialects, and diversified by the free insertion of epic 
words and phrases. This poetical and artificial Doric was the 
original copied by the Attic dramatists. But in adapting it to 
tragedy they found it necessary to introduce still further modifi- 
cations, since in its ordinary form it would have appeared alien 
and incongruous by the side of the Attic of the dialogue. In 
order therefore to soften the abruptness of the contrast which it 
presented, and to bring it into harmony with the rest of the 
composition, they treated it with considerable freedom; the 
foreign element was much curtailed; all the more exceptional 
words and formations were carefully expunged; and the 
Doricism was restricted mainly to the substitution of the 
Doric ‘a’ for the Attic ‘é.’ Hence the language of the tragic 
choruses is far less Doric in tone than the language of such 
productions as the odes of Pindar; and it would be more 
correct to describe it, not as a Dorian form of dialect, but as 
Attic tempered with a Doric colouring’. 

Even in this modified form it is used very variously in 
different places, the dialectic peculiarities being sometimes 
more pronounced, while at other times they are so far elimin- 
ated that the language differs but little from pure Attic. By 
these subtle changes of idiom the form of the expression is 
delicately adjusted to the successive alternations of thought. 
_Where the general tone is most sublime and impressive, or 
where the emotions are most highly strung, there the Doric 
character of the diction is intensified; in ordinary passages 
the Attic again prevails. Hence the lyrical dialogues, which 
have more in common with the spoken part of tragedy, are as 
a rule less Dorian in style than the choruses; and the choruses 
themselves, when written in sober metres, such as the iambic 
and the trochaic, have a less Doric tinge than when written in 
dochmiacs and choriambics, and other measures of a passionate 
and exalted character. Often, again, in the same lyric, the 
language changes with the mood of the speaker. When 
the sailors who have accompanied Odysseus to the island of 


1 See on this subject H, C. Althaus, De Tragicorum Graecorum Dialecto, 
Berlin, 1866, 
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Lemnos first hear the distant sounds of Philoctetes’ approach, 
the words they use are in the Attic dialect ; but as the sounds 
grow louder and more distinct, their alarm and excitement find 
significant expression in the increasing Doricism of the verse}. 

Lastly, as to the anapaests. The passages composed in the 
anapaestic metre were neither spoken nor sung, but delivered 
in a sort of recitative, and stood half-way, in point of tone, 
between the exaltation of the choruses and the sobriety of the 
dialogue. The language partakes of the same character, and is 
neither as Attic as the dialogue, nor as Doric as the choruses, 
but combines the qualities of both. At the same time a distinc- 
tion is to be observed between the strong and the weak anapaests. 
In the regular anapaestic systems the Doricism is for the most 
part so slight as to be merely sporadic. The weak anapaests, 
used chiefly by Euripides, and especially in his monodies, 
are more lyrical in style, and more Doric in language*. All 
the anapaests, however, whether weak or strong, resemble the 
lyrics in the variety of their diction, and in their capacity for 
expressing the rise and fall of passion by subtle gradations in 
the form of dialect. This is especially the case in those 
dialogues where the speakers are agitated by a different kind 
of feeling. For example, in the conversation between Phaedra 
and the nurse at the beginning of the Hippolytus, Phaedra is 
almost hysterical with passion, while the replies of the nurse 
are calm and sensible expostulations; and this distinction in 
tone is finely emphasised by the slightly Doric tinge which is 
given to Phaedra’s language *. 


1 Soph. Phil. 202 ff. mpodpavn krvmos | 
pwrds obyTpopos ws TeLpomevov Tov, | 7 
mov THO 7) THde Témwy, and then, BadrAe 
Badra wo eripa | POoyya Tov oTiBov Kar’ 
avayray | €proyTos, ovdé pe a0e | Bapeta 
Tnrdbev avda | Tpytavwp. 

2 Thus in the long series of anapaests 
with which the parodus of the Agamem- 
non commences (ll. 40-103) there are 
only four Doricisms (44 ’Atpedav, 45 
XiALovatTav, 47 apwydav, 101 dyavd). In 
the parodus of the Antigone there are 
also only four Doricisms in twenty- 


seven lines (110 dperépa YG, 113 yav 
tmepenta). 

3 Cp. for example Ion, 881-922. 

4 Hipp. 177-266. In this anapaestic 
dialogue the words of the nurse are 
Attic throughout, while Phaedra’s 
language is interspersed with frequent 
Doricisms (201 Kepadds, 210 dpvoaipay, 
212 dvamavoaivay, 215 dav, 218 
eyxptnropéva, 220 xalrav favOdy, 228 
Aipwas, 230 yevoluay, 231 SapadtCopeva, 
239 dvoravos, cipyacdyay, 240 yvmpas 
dya0ds, 241 da, 242 TAGpwY, 243 Kepa- 
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Such then was the general character of the tragic diction 
gradually moulded by the Attic poets for the purposes of 
their drama. It was a curious compound of diverse elements 
artificially brought together. Nothing in modern literature can 
be cited as in any way similar. We may realise how alien is 
such a type of diction to modern methods of composition, if we 
try to picture to ourselves an English parallel, and imagine 
a dramatist of the present day composing a lyrical tragedy, of 
which the dialogue was written in Elizabethan English, while 
the lyrics combined the dialect of Burns with the phraseology 
of Chaucer. The language of Greek tragedy was not less 
diversified ; yet the general effect is far from being laboured 
or incongruous. The Greeks, more than any other nation, 
possessed the gift of using the most artificial forms with an 
appearance of perfect spontaneity and naturalness. Their 
genius was assisted, rather than hampered, by the convention- 
ality of the medium in which they worked. In this tragic 
diction which we have been describing, the various component 
parts are so skilfully tempered and harmonised, and employed 
with such instinctive taste and propriety, as to form a perfect 
instrument for dramatic characterisation; and it would be 
difficult to imagine any form of language which could adapt 
itself with greater flexibility to every variety of thought, and 
every change of situation. 


§ 8. The Versification. 


The metrical forms employed by the Greeks in the composi- 
tion of their tragedies are far more numerous and intricate in 
character than those to be met with in any subsequent dramatic 
literature. In a modern language, owing to the difference of 
rhythmical structure, it would be impossible to reproduce the 
wealth and multiplicity of the old Greek measures ; moreover, 
the modern dramatists, in discarding the chorus and the lyrical 
mode of representation, and restricting themselves mainly to 
spoken dialogue, have naturally tended to confine the versifica- 


Adv, 246 aicxivay, 247 ywpav). Cp. between the speeches of the nurse and 
Med. 96-203 for a similar contrast Medea. 
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tion within narrower bounds. Even Calderon and the early 


Spanish poets, whose language is conspicuous for its rich and 
varied modulation, fall far short of the Greeks in the diversity 
and copiousness of their metrical systems. Such being the case, 
it is evident that a knowledge of the ancient dramatic metres is 
of great importance for the due appreciation of Greek tragedy ; 
but as the subject is far too technical to be treated in detail, 
except in a separate work, only a brief and general description 
will be attempted in the present pages 1. 

The versification of the ordinary dialogue is comparatively 
simple. In the primitive drama the metre employed was the 
trochaic tetrameter —a rapid and lively measure, which was 
well adapted to reflect the boisterous merriment of the old 
satyric choruses*, But in course of time, as tragedy began to 
assume a graver tone, the trochaic proved to be less suitable, 
and gradually sank into the background. It occurs in two 
scenes of the Persae*; otherwise, during the greater part of the 
fifth century, it came to be practically limited to the conclusion 
of the play, where it occasionally took the place of the usual 
anapaests*, Euripides, however, towards the close of the 
century, in his search for novelty of effect, was induced to 
revive the ancient metre ; and in his later tragedies he adopts 
it with increasing frequency, especially in hot and acrimonious 
discussions, to which it is peculiarly appropriate; but also 
sometimes in passages of a grave and dignified tenor °. 
Sophocles, at the end of his career, possibly influenced by the 
example of Euripides, also begins to introduce the measure into 
the body of the play, but confines it in every case to a few lines 
of hurried conversation’. As to the delivery of the trochaic 
tetrameter, there is evidence to show that it was sometimes 

1 Cp. Christ, Metrik der Griechen 


und Romer; Gleditsch, Metrik der 
-Griechen und Romer (Miiller’s Hand- 


5 Iph. Aul. 317-341, 855-916, 1338- 
1401; Iph. Taur. 1204-1233; Orest. 
728-806, 1506-1536, 1549-1553; 


buch der klassischen Alterthumswis- 
senschaft, vol. ii). 

2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4. See p. 20. 

8 Pers. 155-175, 215-248. 

4 So Aesch. Agam. 1649-1673; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 1515-1530. 


Phoen. 588-637, 1758-1763; Bacch. 
603-641; Herc. Fur. 855-874; Hel. 
1621-1641; Ion 510-565, 1250-1260, 
1606-1622; Troad. 444-461. 

6 Phil. 1402-1408; Oed. Col. 887- 
890. 
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given in recitative ; but whether this method was ever adopted 
in tragedy is extremely doubtful ’. 

When the trochaics fell into disuse, their place was taken by 
the iambic trimeter, which soon became the regular medium 
for the spoken dialogue. The iambic trimeter first appears 
in literature as a favourite metre of Archilochus, by whom it 
was employed in satires and invectives. His example was 
followed by a long line of satirists, or ‘iambic’ poets as they 
were called. The iambic composed by these writers differs 
considerably in style and rhythm from that which was subse- 
quently developed by tragedy and comedy. Its chief character- 
istic is a certain lightness and buoyancy of movement, caused 
by the prevalence of iambs, and the sparing use of spondees. 
It is also remarkable for the smoothness and symmetry of its 
form; the feet are mostly dissyllabic ; resolutions of syllables 
are rarely permitted ; anapaests never at all”. 

The tragic poets, in borrowing this metre, gave it a new 
character. By the more frequent introduction of weighty 
spondaic feet they contrived to impart to the rhythm that 
gravity of tone which was required by the nature of tragedy *. 
At the same time, abandoning the studied and artificial 
smoothness of the iambic writers, which would have been 
unnatural in a passionate dialogue, they began to permit 
themselves greater freedom and variety. Their advances, 
however, in the direction of metrical licence were at first of 
a very cautious and gradual kind. In Aeschylus the versi- 
fication, though less strict than that of Archilochus, still 
adheres to rigid rules. The uniform succession of dis- 
syllabic feet is seldom interrupted, the anapaests and resolved 
syllables hardly amounting to more than four in every hundred 
lines*, Moreover, the sentences, instead of being variously 


1 See the Attic Theatre, p. 244. 


Aeschylus 1 : 14; in Sophocles 1 : 17; 
? Cp. the fragments in Bergk’s Poetae 


in Euripides 1 : 222; in Aristophanes 


Lyrici Graeci, p. 688 ff. 

* Pure iambic lines are found to 
occur in the following proportion in the 
different writers who used the iambic 
metre; in the iambographi 1: g; in 


1 : 68 (Christ, Metrik, p.-318). 

4 Even Aeschylus, however, in his 
later plays shows a slight tendency 
towards greater freedom of versification. 
Thus the anapaest in the first foot, which 
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drawn out from one line to another, usually conclude with the 
termination of averse ; and the same verse, with rare exceptions, 
is never divided between different speakers. Hence the Aeschy- 
lean dialogue, with its sonorous and impressive regularity of 
cadence, bears little resemblance to the speech of ordinary 
mortals. Sophocles, at a later date, by slightly relaxing the 
stringency of previous rules, added to the flexibility of the 
verse, and succeeded in producing a beautiful and artistic 
combination of ease and stateliness. In his hands the iambic 
reaches its highest perfection. The monotony of the rhythm is 
judiciously relieved by the introduction of trisyllabic feet, and 
by the skilful interlacing of the sentences; and the occasional 
division of a line between two or more characters increases the 
animation and reality of the more passionate scenes*. Euripides, 
after beginning his career by the imitation of Sophocles, broke 
loose from all restraint in his later plays, and handled the metre 
with a freedom which often approximates to the irregularity of 
prose. In some of his tragedies the trisyllabic syllables amount 
to as many as forty or fifty in every hundred lines *, and the 
verses are continually broken up between different speakers. 
The general result is to substitute realistic negligence for the 
ideal dignity of the older dialogue; and the gradual trans- 
formation in the metrical character of the iambic, from Aeschylus 
to Euripides, is merely one phase of that continuous gravitation 
towards naturalism which was simultaneously modifying the 
whole tone of the Attic drama. 

The iambic verse of Greek tragedy, in its highest form, is 
a splendid instrument for poetical dialogue. In rhythm and 


is hardly found in the earlier tragedies, 
becomes much more frequent in the 
Prometheus and the Agamemnon. 

1 These exceptions are Prom, 980, 
and Sept. 217. 

2 In Sophocles the proportion of 
trisyllabic feet to every hundred lines of 
dialogue varies from about four in the 
Electra to about eleven in the Philoctetes. 
Divisions of a verse between two 
speakers are never found at all in the 
Antigone, but become increasingly 


frequent in the later plays, till they reach 
as many as thirty-two in the Philoctetes, 
and fifty in the Oedipus Coloneus. See 
p. 181. 

’ In the earlier plays the proportion 
of trisyllabic feet to every hundred lines 
is about six or seven (Hippolytus 5, 
Heracleidae 7, Medea 7, Alcestis 7, 
Hecuba 9, Rhesus g). In the later 
plays it is about forty (Bacchae 39, Iph. 
Aul, 41, Orestes 45). See p. 283. 
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movement, as Aristotle pointed out, it diverges less markedly 
from ordinary speech than any other metre’; and yet, while 
possessing this affinity with common language, it is capable of 
sustaining the noblest flights of poetry. It is one of those 
versatile measures, which can accommodate themselves to 
every requirement, and reflect each change of mood, from the 
sublime to the homely, and from the passionate to the grave, 
with equal pliancy. The only dramatic verse of modern times 
which may be compared to it for varied excellence, is the blank 
verse of the Elizabethan dramatists. The French Alexandrine, 
in spite of its rhetorical vigour, appears stilted and uniform 
by comparison; while the eleven-syllable Italian line, with its 
invariable vowel terminations, has a somewhat monotonous 
cadence. The Elizabethan verse alone exhibits the life, energy, 
and adaptability of the Greek. Its history also is very similar. 
When it appears for the first time in the tragedies of Marlowe, 
its solemn and impressive march, and symmetry of form, recall 
the majestic diction of Aeschylus. In Shakespeare it acquires 
an easy variety of modulation, as appropriate to the freedom of 
the English stage as the language of Sophocles was appropriate 
to the ideal stage of Greece. In the later Elizabethans, such 
as Shirley and Massinger, the tone becomes less poetical, 
and the metrical form is treated with so much freedom, that 
the lines are often hardly distinguishable from prose. Here, 
again, the negligence of the versification is but an exag- 
gerated instance of the same tendency which was noticed in 
Euripides. 

To turn next to the recitative passages. The metre usually 
employed for the purpose of recitative is the regular anapaestic 
dimeter*, This form of verse, on account of its march-like 
rhythm, was used by the older tragic poets to accompany the 
formal entry of the chorus*. It was also occasionally intro- 
duced by them between the conclusion of a choral ode and the 


* Poet. c. 4 A€fews 5€ yevouévyns abt) iau Beta Aéyomen ev TH Siar extw TH mpds 
} pvots 7d oixetoy pérpov ebpe, padioTa GAANHAovs, ELdperpa Be dAvyaais. 
yap A€eKTiKdy TEV pétpwv 7d iapBeidy ? See the Attic Theatre, p. 244. 
cot. onpelov 5& TovTov, mAE€ioTa yap SSC p35 5. 
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commencement of the dialogue, in order to soften the transition 
from song to speech’. But the favourite occasion for its 
employment is in those lyrical duets where a slight difference 
of emotion is to be expressed, and where the contrast between 
lyrics and anapaests, or between song and recitative, is less 
striking and conspicuous than would have been the contrast 
between lyrics and iambics*. Considered generally, the ana- 
paests belong rather to the choral, than to the spoken, part of 
tragedy ; and it is only on rare occasions that they are inserted 
in the course of the ordinary dialogue, and even then, for the 
most part, only in those passages in which the chorus also take 
a share *. 

While the metres of the dialogue and the recitative are 
restricted in number, the metres of the lyrical portion of tragedy 
display, on the other hand, the utmost variety and luxuriance ; 
and the fact is easily explained, when we consider the intimate 
connexion between poetry and music among the ancients. The 
lyrical poems of the Greeks were all composed for the purpose 
of being sung. Further than this, it was a rule in Greek vocal 
music that there should be an accurate and harmonious corre- 
spondence between the words and the melody; and that each 
syllable of the poem should answer, in almost every case, to 
a single note of the music. The modern habit of setting verses 
to a tune of a totally different cadence, and of founding trills 
and runs upon a single syllable, would have been regarded 
with disfavour by the Greeks, as tending to obscure the 
meaning of the poetry, and to subordinate it to the mere 
pleasure of sound. It follows, therefore, that the metres of the 
ancient lyrical poetry were practically identical with the rhythms 
of the ancient music; and the variety of form which they 

1 E.g. Aesch. Sept. 861, Pers. 140, ordinary dialogue, in which, however, 
Agam. 783; Soph. Antig. 155, 376, the chorus also participates, are Aesch. 


626; Eur. Hipp. 170. No instances, Pers. gog-927, Suppl. 961-979, Choeph. 
however, are to be found in the later 306-314, Prom. 1040-1093 ; Soph. Aj. 


plays of Sophocles and Euripides. 201-262, Ant. 526-530, 929-943. 

2 Aesch. Prom. 124 ff., Eum. 916 ff.; | Examples of ordinary dialogue in ana- 
Soph. Phil. 135 ff.; Eur. Med. 130 ff., _ paests, from which the chorus is excluded, 
Alc. 861 ff. are very rare, viz. Aesch. Prom. 93- 


3 Instances of anapaests used in 100, 284-297; Eur. Iph. Aul. 1-48. 
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exhibit is naturally far more intricate and complex than in any 
branch of modern literature. 

This rich diversity of lyrical measures, or, in other words, of 
musical rhythms, was mostly borrowed from the Dorians. The 
various classes of Doric choral poetry—hymns, paeans, and 
dithyrambs, dance-songs and processional odes—were all 
brought under requisition. With the exception of the dochmiac, 
which appears to be a measure peculiar to tragedy, all the other 
tragic metres are to be found already in the old choral com- 
positions. But the Attic dramatists, in borrowing these different 
forms of versification, adapted them to the theatre by the same 
modifying process to which they also subjected the Doric 
dialect. They avoided the more intricate collocations of words, 
reduced the length of the individual lines, simplified the forma- 
tion of the strophes, and contented themselves with a less 
minute observance of syllabic correspondence between strophe 
and antistrophe. In this way the elaborate artificiality of the 
previous choral poetry was replaced by greater freedom and 
straightforwardness ; and the lyrical measures, like the iambic 
of the dialogue, were brought into more perfect harmony with 
the directness and the passion of a dramatic representation. 

Aeschylus, in whose dramas the choral element is the most 
prominent, also displays the greatest luxuriance of rhythms. 
He introduces more frequent varieties of measure in the same 
ode, and even in the same strophe ; and it is altogether excep- 
tional to find one of his odes which is composed in the 
same metre throughout. In the later tragedy, as the chorus 
diminishes in significance, there is a corresponding reduction 
in the wealth and diversity of the rhythms. In Sophocles the 
logaoedic type of verse entirely predominates over the other 
kinds. Euripides, also, though less uniform in his choice of 
metres, shows a marked preference for the logaoedic. 

From the brief account of the subject which has just been 
given it is easy to perceive that the ancient tragedy, as far as 
metrical form is concerned, was equipped with wonderful com- 
pleteness for every possible dramatic requirement. For the 
more stately kind of dialogue it possessed the iambic, for lively 
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disputes the trochaic tetrameter ; the anapaests marked a further 
rise in the scale of passion ; while for scenes of intense emotion 
an infinite multiplicity of lyrical metres was ready at hand. 
These diverse kinds of verse were accompanied by subtle 
changes of language which added to their significance ; and 
the mode of delivery, whether speech, song, or recitative, 
consorted harmoniously with the successive varieties of diction 
and metre. If, in reading a Greek tragedy, we imagine to 
ourselves the manner in which it was exhibited, we shall be 
more than ever impressed with its beauty and power. The 
transitions from speech to music, and from music to speech, 
are arranged with such perfect skill and artistic feeling, that 
they never seem harsh or abrupt, but always coincide exactly 
with the tone of the situation. Especially beautiful is the com- 
bination of the various modes of utterance in the same passage. 
When Admetus endeavours to console the despair of the dying 
Alcestis, when Athene soothes and pacifies the vengeful hatred 
of the Furies, or when Tecmessa and the Salaminian sailors 
reply with bated breath to the frenzied ravings of Ajax, in these 
and similar passages the contrast between the exalted melody 
of the lyrics, the solemn cadence of the recitative, and the 
tranquil modulation of the spoken iambics, has a strange and 
indescribable impressiveness’. The same kind of result is 
often produced in Shakespeare by the skilful alternation of 
prose and verse; but the distinction, in his plays, is far less 
striking and diversified than that which resulted on the Greek 
stage from the manifold varieties of metre and delivery. 


§9. Symmetry of Form. 


The feature which most distinguishes the artistic productions 
of ancient Greece from those of other nations is the perfect 
symmetry of their outward form. The kind of beauty which 
arises from ordered proportion, and from the harmonious cor- 
respondence of different parts, was an object of passionate 
admiration to the Greeks, and to attain such beauty was the 


1 Aesch. Eum. 778 ff. ; Soph. Aj. 331 ff.; Eur. Alc. 243 ff. 
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perpetual aim of their creative efforts. The various monuments 
of their genius which have been preserved—their temples and 
theatres, statues, friezes, and sculptured groups—all testify to 
the universal prevalence and intensity of this feeling. Its 
influence, however, was not confined to buildings and works 
of art, but may be traced with no less clearness in the 
statuesque dignity of their literary productions. The ancient 
tragedy, in particular, is constructed throughout under the 
guidance of this principle, and exhibits, in the harmonious 
balance of its general design, the same classic type of beauty 
as that which we admire in the old Greek temples and statues. 
The skill with which the various parts are combined and 
adjusted so as to produce a perfect and symmetrical whole; 
the convergence of interest from first to last upon a single 
point ; the artistic grouping and subordination of the secondary 
personages around one great central figure ; the gradual ascent, 
scene by scene, to the climax of tragic intensity, and then the 
gradual subsidence into a calm and reposeful termination—all 
these qualities differentiate the Attic tragedy from that of 
modern times, and invest it with the simple and stately grandeur 
of a piece of antique sculpture. 

But it is not only in the general arrangement and conception 
of the play that this symmetry of structure is manifested ; it 
penetrates even to the smallest details, and runs through every 
portion of the work, revealing itself in a constant balancing 
of part against part, and a formal correspondence of speech 
with speech, to which there is no parallel in any production of 
the modern stage’. The lyrical part of tragedy, in almost every 
instance, is composed in this systematic fashion. The most 
obvious example is the antistrophic arrangement of the choral 
odes. Every Greek chorus, if of any size or importance, is 
written in pairs of stanzas, of which the second is an exact 
metrical repetition of the first. This mutual correspondence is 
sufficiently apparent even in reading the play; but in the 


* Cp. Christ, Metrik, p.604ff.; Nake, De  responsionibus diverbii_ apud 
Ueber Symmetrie im Bau der Dialoge Aeschylum; Hirzel, De Euripidis in 
griechischer Tragddien (Rheinisches | componendis diverbiis arte. 

Museum, vol. 17, p. 508 ff.): Martin, 
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theatre, and during the actual performance, it was brought into 
much greater prominence by the mode of representation, in 
accordance with which the antistrophe was sung to exactly the 
same music as the strophe, and accompanied by dance move- 
ments of a similar character. Moreover, the relation between 
the two stanzas was in many cases still further emphasised by 
the insertion, in the more important parts of the antistrophe, 
of phrases which closely resembled the corresponding phrases of 
the strophe’. The whole performance, with its accurate repro- 
duction of rhythm for rhythm, melody for melody, and dance 
for dance, must have illustrated in the clearest possible manner 
the characteristic features of Hellenic art. 

The same tendency may be observed in the ‘commi,’ or 
musical duets between stage and orchestra. But in this case 
there is a difference between the practice of the earlier and the 
later tragedy. Euripides, whose free treatment of the iambic 
has already been noticed, shows the same spirit of revolt 
against metrical restraint in his management of the lyrical 
dialogues. 
sionally antistrophic, is more often irregular in structure’; 
while in the iambic and anapaestic portions, which were spoken 
or intoned, there is never any attempt to secure equality of size 
between the different parts. Formal regularity is purposely 
abandoned in favour of a more natural and spontaneous arrange- 


& dAtyoorov xpévoy éxt0s dras. (3) In 


The musical portion of his ‘commi,’ though occa- 


1 These repetitions of similar phrases 


and cadences occur (1) in the beginning 
of the antistrophe ; e. g.’Aesch. Choeph. 
935 more prey Sixa Mprapidars x pdvy = 946 
éuore & a péder kpumrasdiou paxas. Eum, 
143 iod iod, émag: Enddopey pidar=149 
id& mat Acds, énixAomos méAet. Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 1313 i@ oxérov=1321 id 
gidos. Ant. 966 mapa 5¢ Kvavéwy =977 
kata 5& raxdpevor. (2) At the end of 
the antistrophe; e.g. Aesch. Eum. 161 
Bapd 76 repiBapu xpvos Exev = 168 Bdroov- 
pov apdpevov dyos éxewv. Soph. Oed. Col. 
1456 éxrumev aildnp, @ Zed =1471 @ peyas 
aidnp, @ Zed. -El. 136 aiat, ixvodpar= 
152 aia’, daxpveas. Ant. 614 Ovardv 
Bidrw maproardy éxT0s das = 625 mpaaoet 


the middle of the antistrophe; e.g. 
Soph. Oed, Tyr. 1207 id «dAevdy Oidirov 
Kapa = 1216 iw Aainiov réxvov. Ant. 850 
id d0oTav0s=869 iw SvondTHwv. Eur. 
Alc. go09g 75n” mpormerijs dv = 933 
75n tapédvoev, Med. 829 KAeworaray 
sodiay, del 51d Aapmpordrov = 840 Hdv- 
mvoous avipas, del 5 émBadAopevay, 

? The following commi, or portions 
of commi, in Euripides are obviously 
antistrophic in the lyrical part—Alc, 
860 ff., Suppl. 797 ff., 1123 ff., Troad. 
153 ff., 1303 ff., Hel. 168 ff., Andr. 
1173 fi., Hl, 167 ff, Bacch. 1169 ff., 
Orest. 140 ff., 1246 ff. 
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ment; and the change is strictly in accordance with the general 
spirit of his tragedies. 

But in Aeschylus and Sophocles these ‘commi’ exhibit all 
the symmetry of the choral odes, and are remarkable examples 
of intricate correspondence. The lyrical portions are invariably 
antistrophic; and the desire for uniformity extends beyond 
mere metrical similarity. When the strophe, as often happens, 
is divided into a series of short speeches, the antistrophe, in 
nearly every instance, is divided in exactly the same manner* ; 
and the resemblance between the corresponding speeches is 
intensified by the recurrence of similar words and cadences’. 
Moreover, if the dialogue is interspersed with iambic lines, the 
iambics partake of the antistrophic character of the lyrics, and 
the whole passage forms an elaborate and symmetrical scheme’®. 
Anapaestic speeches, when they form part of a ‘commus,’ are 
treated with more freedom; yet they too are often partially 
responsive, and approximate to one another in the number 
of their lines *. 

The ‘stage lyrics,’ as we have seen, are practically confined 
to the tragedy of Euripides, and their history is like that of the 
‘commus.’ When they occur in the older tragedy, their form 
is mostly antistrophic®; but in Euripides this arrangement is 
the exception rather than the rule®. 

' Cp. Soph. Oed. Col. 535-541 = 542- 


548; Ant. 823-835=836-848, 849- 
859 = 860-870, 


repeated in the antistrophe. Cp. the 
following specimens (where the figures 
denote the number of lines in each 


2 E.g. Ant. 829 @€, aiat=840 é , iw, 
831 HA, amodcis, XO, 7s;=843 HA. 
ébdun; XO. vai. Oed. Col. 537 XO. 
énades, OI, émaBoyv adaot’ éxev=545 
XO, éxaves. OI. Exavov' Exet 5€ por. 

* Thus in Aesch. Pers. 256-289 each 
lyric is balanced by two iambic lines; 
in Sept. 203-244 and 683-708 by three 
iambic lines. In Suppl. 346-406 the 
king replies in five iambics to each 
lyrical utterance of the chorus. Cp. 
Agam, 1072-1113 (two iambics in each 
case); Suppl. 734-760 (two iambics). 
In Sophocles the arrangement is often 
more intricate, a group of iambic 
speeches in the strophe being exactly 


iambic speech) ; Oed. Col. 1447-1476 
(Gor. 2=2, fe), Aj. 364-303 (ieee 
2=1I, I. 1. 2). Again in Oed. Col: 
1477-1504 a group of short speeches is 
balanced by a longer one containing the 
same number of lines (2. 1. 2=5). 

* Aesch. Prom. 127 ff., Agam. 1445 
ff., Eum. 915 ff.; Soph. Phil. 135 ff. 

° So Aesch. Prom. 561 ff., Sept. 961 
ff.; Soph. El. 86 ff., 1232 ff., Trach. 
1004 ff. The monody in Aesch. Prom. 
88 ff. (mostly iambics and anapaests),and 
that in Soph. Oed. Col. 237 ff., are not 
antistrophic. 

° Euripides has four antistrophic 
amoebaea (or duets between actors), 
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Still, in spite of the relaxations introduced by Euripides, the 
lyrical part of tragedy, regarded as a whole, exemplifies the 
Greek passion for balanced regularity of form. The same 
principle of composition is extended, though less systematically, 
to the dialogue. One of the best known instances is the 
favourite ‘stichomythia,’ or conversation is alternate lines, 
which was always popular on the Attic stage. This scheme 
of versification is used chiefly in excited discussions, where the 
speakers are hurried along by the eagerness of their feelings ; 
and verse is capped with verse, and question and answer 
bandied to and fro, with the rapidity and precision of a piece 
of machinery. Often, indeed, towards the close of the colloquy, 
as the excitement becomes more intense, even a single line 
seems too long for the impatience of the actors, and half-verse 
is flung in response to half-verse, with the same uniformity. 
In addition to the ‘stichomythia’ there are many examples in 
Greek tragedy of debates in which couplet corresponds to 
couplet throughout a regular sequence of questions and replies *. 
Occasionally, too, a striking effect is produced by the systematic 
alternation of couplets and single verses. In the Prometheus, 
when the giant Force is exulting in the infliction of the 
punishment, and urging the reluctant Hephaestus tg the work» 
his two-line speeches are answered in each case by a single 
line on the part of Hephaestus; and this inequality in length 
seems to intensify the contrast between the respective moods 
of the two speakers °. 

When we come to speeches of greater size, the instances 
of correspondence occur much less frequently, and are confined 


viz. Alc, 243 ff., Troad. 577 ff., Androm. 
500 ff., El. 1177 ff. The following ten 
monodies are antistrophic, either wholly 
or in part :—Rhes. 894 ff., Alc. 393 ff., 
Suppl. 990 ff., Troad. 99 ff., 308 ff., El. 
112 ff., Phoen. 301 ff., Orest. g60 ff., 
Ton 82 ff., Androm. 1173 ff. In the 
time of Aristotle the antistrophic system 
seems to have been generally abandoned 
in the case of stage lyrics. Cp. Problem. 
19. 15 70 8 avrd atriov Kal bidt TA pev 
dnd oKnvis ovK dvtistpopa, Ta 5é Tov 


Xopod avtiarpoda. 

1 E.g. Aesch. Eum. 711-730; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 106-131, 320-333, Ant. 536- 
547, El. 875-890; Eur. Hel. 1035- 
1084, Bacch. 939-962, Orest. 217-254, 
Iph. Aul. 819-854, Hipp. 1064-1089, 
Troad. 51-68, 604-628. 

2 Prom. 36-81. Sophocles occasion- 
ally employs the same device in a more 
intricate manner, as in Phil. 639-650, 
where the sequence is 2. I. I. 2, 2.1. 
Seas 
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as a rule to single pairs, instead of being protracted into 
a series. Still it not uncommonly happens that an utterance of 
from three to ten lines is balanced by a response of exactly the 
same number!. Even in the case of the long orations, when 
they fall naturally into pairs, and are spoken in opposition one to 
the other, there is a tendency to make them uniform, or nearly 
uniform, in extent. Thus Hecuba and Polymestor, in the course 
of their debate, both make a speech of fifty-one lines; and 
Jason replies in fifty-four lines to the fifty-five of Medea*. But 
the Greek poets are far from observing any fixed rule in this 
matter, and in many cases where we should most expect it 
there is no trace even of an approach to conformity. In the 
set debates between Agamemnon and Teucer, and between 
Teucer and Menelaus, at the end of the Ajax, the respective 
orations vary considerably in length; and in the celebrated 
scene of the Septem, which is one of the most frequently cited 
examples of symmetrical arrangement, out of the seven pairs of 
speeches only two correspond exactly ®. 

The various examples of antistrophic dialogue which have 
just been enumerated are often combined together into a whole 
scene of striking, though not perfect, regularity. Instances 
occur especially in those controversial disputes which begin in 
argument and end in invective. The debate commences with 
a pair of long speeches, grave and deliberate in tone; then as 
the excitement rises, shorter speeches follow in alternation ; 
these lead up to the ‘stichomythia,’ with its rapid play of 
line for line and taunt for taunt; then finally, as the crisis 
approaches, the speakers become more breathless, and vent 
their feelings in a series of half-verses, with which the. dispute 


1 E.g. Eur. Ion 401-412 (threelines), Cp. also Ant. 639 ff. (Creon forty-two 


Heracleid. 784-791 (four), Iph. Taur. 
783-797 (five), Cycl. 253-269 (eight), 
232-249 (nine), El. 880-899 (ten), 
Troad. 1260-1283 (twelve). Sometimes 
these correspondences are interlaced, as 
in Herc, Fur, 588-609 (7. 4.7.4), Hipp. 
695-721 (7. 2. 2. 7.2.7), Alc. 546-567 
(Gras 55 

* Hec. 1132-1237, Med. 465-575. 


lines, Haemon forty-one), Phoen. 469 
ff. (Polyneices twenty-eight, Eteocles 
twenty-seven), Oed. Tyr. 380 ff. (Oedi- 
pus twenty-four, Teiresias twenty-one), 
3 Soph. Aj. 1052 ff.; Aesch. Sept. 
375-676 (where the length of the 
speeches is as follows, 22-20, 15-15, 
15-9, 15-20, 24-13, 29-29, 22-24). 
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is concluded. Schemes of this kind are especially frequent 
in Euripides, by whom they are reduced to a regular system?; 
but they occur in a more or less modified form in the other 
dramatists. 

There is also another species of antistrophic arrangement 
which consists in balancing a series of short speeches against 
one or two longer ones. This kind of correspondence, if carried 
to any extent, would be far beyond the perceptive powers of an 
ordinary spectator ; and many examples which scholars have 
brought to light are no doubt casual coincidences. But there 
are certain cases of a more simple character which can 
hardly be regarded as the result of mere chance. Thus in the 
Andromache the ten-line speech of Menelaus is followed by 
a ‘stichomythia’ of ten lines% In the Medea, Creon makes 
a speech of eight verses, then comes a ‘stichomythia’ of 
sixteen, and then Medea concludes with eight verses of reply *. 
Numerous instances of a similar character might be cited *. 

Lastly, even in individual speeches it is often possible to 
detect traces of antistrophic correspondence. One of the 
clearest examples is the great oration of Medea, in which she 
unfolds for the first time her plans of vengeance. The speech 
falls into two parts. In the first, after a preliminary couplet, 
she proceeds to reveal her various purposes in four stanzas of 
five lines each. Then comes a pause and an exclamation of 
doubt. Then she breaks off afresh, with new suggestions and 
designs, which are contained in three stanzas of three lines 
each. Then follows an outburst of furious indignation, in 
a sentence of six lines; and the speech concludes with another 
_ series of three-line stanzas, filled with self-exhortations. The 
arrangement is too systematic to be merely accidental, and has 
a fine rhetorical impressiveness. The succession of uniform 


1 There is a good example of such aI. I. 1= 3. 2). In Hec. 402-437 there 


debate in Phoen. 446 ff. is first a speech of twelve lines, then a 
2 Androm. 425-444. stichomythia of twelve lines, then the 
3 Med. 316-347. dialogue takes a fresh turn, anda sticho- 


4 Thus in Iph. Taur. 1302-1326 the mythia of six lines is followed by a 
passage of twenty-five lines is divided speech of six lines (12=12x1I, 6x 
into five groups (5=2.2,1=5=1. I. 1=6). : 
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periods, following one another like stroke upon stroke, reflects 
the inexorable fixity of her hatred; while the change of struc- 
ture, and the more rapid movement, in the latter part of the 
speech, correspond exactly with the sudden alteration in her 
thoughts’. 

Instances of a less intricate kind, where a speech is simply 
divided into two equal and responsive portions, are comparatively 
frequent. We may mention, as a specimen, one of the speeches 
of Orestes in the Iphigeneia, where, out of the twelve lines which 
it contains, the first six are devoted to a protest against the 
sacrifice of Pylades, the remaining six to the offer of himself as 
the victim ”. 

The above examples show that even in the dialogue of Greek 
tragedy the principle of symmetrical correspondence prevailed 
to a much wider extent than any modern poet would care to 
imitate. But the artistic sense of the Greeks prevented them 
from pushing this principle to extremes, or from effacing the 
beauty and spontaneity of their drama by mathematical regularity 
of form. The tragic dialogue alternates gracefully between 
strictness and freedom; the laws of exact symmetry, though 
often enforced, are more frequently relaxed, or even entirely 
disregarded; and their occasional observance, without forcing 
itself unduly upon the attention, merely serves to impress the 
mind with a general sense of harmony and proportion. 

Some critics, not content with these moderate results, have 
produced a more elaborate theory on the subject, and have 
professed to discover, in the structure of the ancient tragedy, 
one vast system of antistrophic balance, which they call the 
‘grosse responsion.’ According to this system every part of 
a tragedy, from the smallest to the largest, answers to some 
other part in a gradually ascending scale. Line corresponds 
to line, sentence to sentence, and speech to speech; groups of 
speeches are balanced by groups of speeches, and whole scenes 


* Med, 364-408. In many other — successivesentences contain the following 
speeches, though the arrangement isnot number of lines—4. 5. 5. 3. 4. 5. 5. 5), 
exactly symmetrical, there is a tendency _ ibid. 500-534 (3. 4. 4. 4. 5. 5. 3+ Be 2) 
to repeat stanzas of the same length, 2 Tph. Taur. 597-608. Cp. Heracleid. 
e.g. Heracleid. 389-424 (where the 539-546, Hec. 850-863, &c. 
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by whole scenes. Out of this intricate series of interlacing 
relationships, and responsions within responsions, there slowly 
arises, to the mind that is able to grasp such complexities, 
a majestic structure of ordered and systematic harmony. 

The first impulse to this kind of speculation was given about 
forty years ago by a paper of Ritschl’s on the descriptive 
episode in the Septem’. Then Ribbeck proceeded to arrange 
the Prometheus Vinctus in symmetrical form®, Then followed 
a long series of papers and treatises, in which the tragedies of 
the other dramatists were handled in the same manner’. The 
elaboration of these complicated schemes is founded mainly on 
three principles. In the first place it is assumed that all the 
longer speeches, without exception, are divisible into stanzas ; 
and this division is resolutely carried out, often in defiance of 
the sense. Secondly, the passages written in ‘stichomythia’ 
are forced into a series of alternate groups, with a similar 
disregard for the meaning. Thirdly, it is taken for granted 
that an aggregate of little speeches may be balanced by one or 
two speeches of greater length, even when the respective groups 
are separated by fifty or a hundred lines of dialogue. Yet even 
these three principles, though used with the utmost freedom, 
are found to be insufficient in themselves, and it is only by 
a free manipulation of the text, and by stretching out speeches 
here, and cutting off verses there, that it is possible to attain 
the required symmetry. Results effected by means of such 
violence must obviously be of very little value ; and the futility 
of the whole process has been curiously demonstrated in a 
recent treatise by Zielinski, in which he shows that, if the same 
licence is permitted in other cases, any ordinary modern drama, 
such as Schiller’s Wallenstein, may be reduced to a shape of 
equal regularity *. 

Another objection to these vast schemes of correspondence 


1 Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie,  (Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philol. vol. 79, 
vol. 77 (1858), p. 761 ff. p- 721 ff.) ; Oeri, Die grosse Responsion, 

2 Qua Aeschylus arte in Prometheo Berlin, 1880. For other treatises see 
fabula diverbia composuerit, Bern, 1859, _Sittl, Griech. Literatur, vol. 3, p. 223. 

3 E.g. Weil, Die Gliederung des 4 Zielinski, Die Gliederung der alt- 
dramatischen Recitativs bei Aeschylos attischen Komoedie, p. 387 ff. 
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is their apparent uselessness. No ear could appreciate such 
intricate. connexions, or notice the relation between distant 
passages, and scenes widely removed from one another. Even 
when placed on paper, in the form of a diagram, such combina- 
tions are difficult to follow; and it would have been useless to 
expect that they could attract the attention of a casual audience, 
whose minds were engrossed by the plot and the characters, 
and who had no diagram to assist them. The authors of the 
theory admit these difficulties, but evade them by supposing 
that the whole of each play was accompanied with music, and 
that the recurrence of the same musical phrases emphasised the 
structural connexions, and impressed them upon the attention 
of the spectator. But apart from the fact that a mere instru- 
mental accompaniment would be inadequate for the purpose, 
the whole assumption is contrary to the evidence upon the 
subject. Indeed, there can be little doubt, from the testimony of 
ancient writers, that the music in a Greek tragedy was restricted 
to the lyrical portions of the performance, and that the iambic 
dialogue consisted of speech alone’. 

The subject of symmetrical structure is closely related to 
another very intricate question, concerning the division of the 
verses in the choral odes. In Greek lyrical poetry the first and 
smallest combination of feet was called a ‘colon’ or clause. 
Larger combinations, consisting of two or more ‘cola,’ were 
styled ‘periods’ or verses. The ‘periods’ formed the im- 
portant divisions, being separated from one another by a distinct 
pause in the rhythm, and by the admission of the hiatus. Hence 
it follows that the beauty of the cadence in an ancient lyrical 
poem must have depended to a large extent on the harmonious 
succession and combination of these ‘ periods.’ 

Unfortunately, in the manuscripts of the Attic dramatists the 
odes are arranged in ‘cola,’ and the ‘periods’ are undis- 
tinguished. But there is abundant evidence to show that, as 
originally divided, the verses were of greater length?, Thus 

1 See on this point the Attic Theatre, schen Drama (Sitzungsberichte der 
p. 241. Akademie der Wissenschaften: zu Miin- 


? See Christ’s article, Werth der chen, 1871, p. 603 ff.). 
tberlieferten Kolometrie in dem griechi- 
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- were written as one period, and the 
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the Medicean manuscript of Sophocles appends to each play 


the number of the lines which it contains; and the number in 
every case is smaller by a third or fifth than the actual number 
of the verses in the manuscript. The notice therefore obviously 
points back to some older condition of the dramas, when the 
lyrics were differently divided. Again, the Latin metrical 
writers occasionally ascribe to Aeschylus and Euripides forms 
of lyrical verse which are much longer than any to be found 
in the existing texts’. Many corruptions, also, have arisen 
between successive ‘cola,’ which it would be difficult to account 
for except on the supposition that the two ‘cola’ were originally 
written in one line*. ' Sometimes, too, a single verse of the 
strophe appears as two successive verses in the antistrophe °. 
Hence it may be taken for granted that the arrangement in the 
manuscripts is a modification of an older system in which the 
lyrics were arranged in ‘periods.’ It is known, in the case of 
Pindar and Simonides, that a similar substitution of ‘cola’ for 
‘periods ’ was introduced by the Alexandrian grammarians, and 
especially by Aristophanes *; but whether the manipulation of 
the dramatic lyrics took place about the same time, or at a later 
date, is uncertain. 

Up to the beginning of the present century the arrangement 
of the manuscripts was followed in the printed texts. Since 
that time continuous attempts have been made, both in the 
works of the dramatists and in those of the lyric poets, to 
discover the original ‘periods,’ and restore the rhythm to its 
ancient beauty. The process was first undertaken by Béckh, 
in his edition of Pindar, and by Hermann, in his editions of 


248, 249 vuupidiol Te Kotra: | maTpwas 
*IwAKov. 

# Dion. Hal., De Comp. Verb. c. 22 
(of one of Pindar’s odes) n@Aa 6€ pe 
dégar A€yety odX ws “ApiaTopayns 7} THY 
drAwy Tis peTpiK@v Bexdapyae TAs wdas, 
GAN’ ois % pvaus agvot Sracpeiy Tov Adyor. 
Ibid. c. 26 (of an ode of Simonides) 


1 Victorinus, 3. 3. 4; Photius, 8. 3. 

2 Thus in Aesch. Agam. 717 (é0pepev 
Se A€ovra | cimy Bopos dyadaxrov) the 
corruption of Agoyros ivw into A€ovra 
civ might easily arise when the two cola 


words appeared as AEONTOCININ. 
8 Thus Eur. Troad. 316, 317 yoouot TOv 


Gavovra | marépa nar piba Te = 333 Ediooe 
745 éxeioe per epédev modav, Alc, 
244 oUpdviat Te dtvar vepédas Spopaiov= 


yéypamra 5& KxaTd Siacrodds, ovx ov 
» , 

’"ApioTopavns 7) GAAos Tis KaTETKEVATE 

KwWAwY, GAN’ dv 6 Teds Adyos amaTeEl, 
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the dramatic poets. In the case of Pindar the restoration has 
been effected with success and certainty, owing to the fact that, 
as the same form of strophe continually recurs, it is possible to 
determine the conclusions of the verses by noticing all those 
places where hiatus is permitted. But in the tragic poets, as 
the same strophe is only repeated once, this kind of evidence is 
unattainable. The editors have nothing to rely on but their 
own individual taste and feeling; and the uncertainty of such 
guides in a matter of this kind is shown by a glance at the 
different editions of the ancient tragedies, where the utmost 
diversity prevails in the arrangement of the lyrics. 

A new theory as to the composition of the choral odes, which, 
if true, would go far to solve the whole problem, has been put 
forward in recent years by J. H. Schmidt, who supposes that, 
in addition to the correspondence between strophe and anti- 
strophe, each individual strophe contained within itself an 
antistrophic arrangement which he calls ‘eurhythmy’.’ Some- 
times this arrangement was of a simple kind, a verse or group 
of verses being exactly repeated; sometimes it became more 
complex, the first verse of the strophe corresponding to the 
last, the second to the last but one, and so on. Schmidt has 
rearranged the odes of Pindar, and those of the dramatic poets, 
in accordance with this principle; and if his system were 
correct, it would restore with more or less accuracy the original 
divisions. But though adopted by some distinguished scholars, 
it is open to the grave objection that none of the ancient metrical 
writers show the slightest acquaintance with its rules%» The 
fact, also, that Schmidt has been able to arrange the text in this 
antistrophic order is not in itself conclusive. There is no doubt 
that the choral odes, like the dialogue, often approximate to 
a symmetrical structure ; and the fluctuating value of the long 


1 His theory is explained at length in 
the four volumes of his Kunstformen 
der griechischen Poesie, Leipzig, 1868- 
18723; and in a summarised form in his 
Leitfaden in der Rhythmik und Metrik 
der classischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1869 
(translated by Prof. White, Introduction 


to the Rhythmic and Metric of the 
Classical Languages, London, 1879). 

* See the discussion of the question 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, 
vol. ii. p. 564; and in Christ’s article on 
Kolometrie, quoted on p. 386, note 2. 
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syllable, which might occasionally be the equivalent of from 
three to five shorts, facilitates the manipulation of the metre. 
Nor, again, does it appear by any means certain that these 
various correspondences, some of which are of the most 
intricate character, would have been perceived or appreciated 
by the audience in the theatre, even though their recurrence 
was accentuated by a musical accompaniment and by the 
movements of the dancers. For these reasons, therefore, it 
is perhaps unsafe to regard ‘eurhythmy’ as an infallible guide 
in the investigation of the ancient metres, or to assume that the 
question of the periodic divisions in the choral odes has as yet 
been finally settled. 


§ 10. The Satyric Drama. 


The origin of the satyric drama as a distinct species of art was 
explained in connexion with the early history of tragedy, and 
its leading characteristics were there briefly described’. Only 
a single specimen now survives. But the type of composition 
is so peculiar in itself, and so interesting as an illustration of 
ancient manners, that it may be worth while to collect together 
in the present section some further information concerning its 
general style and structure. - 

The purpose of the satyric play was to combine in a single 
performance the dignity of tragedy and the boisterous licence of 
the primitive dithyramb. The characters were accordingly divided 
into two sets, corresponding to this difference of qualities. The 
sportive element was represented, in the orchestra, by the 
chorus of satyrs, who formed an essential part of every satyric 
composition, and gave their name to the species’. On the stage, 
again, it was represented by the old Silenus, the drunken follower 
of Dionysus*; and by various other mythological beings of 
inscriptions (e.g. Corp. Ins. Gr. 1584 


TrouTns catipwy “Apuvias). In Horace’s 
description of the satyric drama (Ars 


1 See p. 40. 
2 The importance of the chorus of 
satyrs is shown by the fact that the 


satyric play was regularly called catupor, 
as well as dpapua carupixdv (e. g. Suidas 
y. Iparivas’ mp&tos éypaye carvpous. 
Argum, Eur, Med. @epiaral odrupor). 
Sdrvpo is the form commonly used in 


Poet. 220-250) the presence of the 
Satyri or Fauni is assumed throughout, 

3 Pollux, 4.118. Horace, ibid. 239. 
Silenus is a principal character in the 
Cyclops of Euripides. 
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a not very serious type, from the jovial Hercules, and the crafty 
Autolycus, to the maimed and long-suffering Hephaestus ’°. The 
grave and serious element was supplied by the presence of heroic 
characters, borrowed from the tragic stage, who were expected 
to mix freely with their disreputable neighbours, and to adapt 
themselves to their new surroundings, without compromising 
In this rather difficult proceeding they were 
not always equally successful, and sometimes appear to have 


their dignity *. 


descended to the level of their associates, as in certain plays 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles, in which Odysseus and the other 
Greek chieftains were introduced upon the stage in a state of 
riotous drunkenness, and pelted one another with various 
missiles*. But in most cases, as we may infer from the example 
of the Cyclops, as well as from the precepts of Horace, the 
traditional respect for the reputation of the old mythical heroes 
was sufficient to preserve them from degradation at the hands 
of the poet‘. In consequence of this feeling the satyric 
drama, as generally conceived and written, was not a mere 
parody on the heroic legends, but a peculiar combination of 
impudence and indecency on the one hand, and of dignity and 
courteousness on the other; and even in its more sportive 
and lascivious portions it seems to have frequently retained 
a certain flavour of pastoral romance and idyllic simplicity, 
which discriminated it from the more everyday tone of the 
comic stage °. 


1 Cp. the “Hpaoros catupitds of 
Achaeus, the AdrédAveos oarupixds of 
Euripides, and the “HpaxAjs catupirds 


que adhibebitur heros |... migret in 
obscuras humili sermone tabernas |... 
effutire leves indigna Tragoedia versus | 


of Sophocles and Astydamas (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 963 ff.). 

2 Horace, Ars Poet. 225-230. 

8 Athen. p.17 AloxvAos yotv ampenas 
mov Tapaye: pebvovTas Tovs “EAAnVas, ws 
Kai TAs dpldas-ddAAHAOs TEpiKaTayvivat 

. kal Sopordys 5€ ev “Axaiay Suy- 
deinvw. Cp. the fragments in Nauck, 
ibid., pp. 58 and 161. 

* Horace, ibid. 225 ff.‘ ita commendare 
dicaces | conveniet satyros, ita vertere 
seria Iudo, | ne quicunque deus, quicun- 


. . intererit satyris paulum pudibunda 
protervis.’ On the treatment ofthe charac- 
ter of Odysseus in the Cyclops see p. 317. 

5 Thid. 236 ff. ‘silvis deducti caveant 
me iudice Fauni | ne velut innati triviis 
ac paene forenses |... immunda crepent 
ignominiosaque dicta... nec sic enitar 
tragico differre colori| ut nihil intersit 
Davusne loquatur et audax | Pythias... 
an custos famulusque dei 
alumni.’ 


Silenus 
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The form resembled in the main that of tragedy, but the 
metres were freer and more irregular’. Lyrical anapaests took 
the place of the regular systems in the entrance songs of the 
_chorus*, The iambic formed a sort of compromise, in its 
structural character, between the tragic and the comic mode 
of versification, admitting trisyllabic feet with comparative fre- 
quency, but using this liberty in a more sparing manner than it 
was used by comedy. There was a distinction, however, as 
regards the treatment of the iambic, between the lines spoken 
by the heroes, and those assigned to their lively associates. In 
fact, the language of the heroic characters seems to have differed 
very little from that of tragedy ; and it was only in the less digni- 
fied portions of the play that metrical licence prevailed to any 
great extent*®. As for the dances which accompanied the lyrical 
odes, they were of a brisk and lascivious character, and their 
general style may be readily conceived from the numerous repre- 
sentations, on vases and elsewhere, of groups of dancing satyrs ‘. 

The subjects of the older satyric drama were no doubt taken 
mainly from the legends about Dionysus, the patron of the 
satyrs, and dealt especially with the introduction of wine 
among the nations of the earth, and the strange effects of 
the new gift upon inexperienced drinkers. Such appears to 
have been the plot of the Lycurgus of Aeschylus, and the 


1 The general arrangement of the 
Cyclops is much like that of an ordinary 
tragedy. 

2 Cyclops, 41 ff. Cp. Victorinus, 2. 
EDs 

8 The difference is seen very clearly 
in the use of the anapaest, which was 
admitted by the satyric drama, as well 
as comedy, into any of the first five feet, 
while in tragedy it was confined to the 
first alone, except in the case of proper 
names. Now if we turn to the Cyclops, 
we find eighteen instances of this licence 
(anapaests in feet other than the first) ; 
but in every case the licence is confined 
to verses spoken by characters of the 
‘satyric’ type (Polyphemus, Silenus, and 
the chorus), and there is not a single 


example of its occurrence in the speeches 
assigned to Odysseus. The instances 
are to be found in lines 154 (4th foot), 
232 (4th), 234 (3rd), 242 (5th), 260 
(2nd), 272 (2nd), 274 (5th), 334 (2nd), 
58 (4th), 562 (2nd), 566 (4th), 582 
(2nd and sth), 588 (2nd), 637 (5th), 646 
(5th), 647 (2nd), 684 (2nd). 

* Pollux, 4.99 «in Se épynuarov... 
cixwuis catupixn. Philostrat. Imag. 1. 22 
caripov be Hdv pey 7d aodpdy bre 
Dionys. Antiq. Rom. 7. 2 
of THY CaTUpLOTwY EmdpmEvOoY Yopol THY 


dpxovvrat, 


‘EAAnvixiy eldopopodytTes olavyw . 
oUTOL KATéGKWTTOY TE Kal KaTEMLLOvYTO 
Tas orovdaias mvjoes, ent TA yeAoudTEpa 
petapépoytes., The oixivvis is mentioned 
by Euripides in the Cyclops, 37 ff, 
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Dionysiacus of Sophocles’. But in time the circle of subjects 
was extended, and any fable admitted, if capable of grotesque and 
ludicrous treatment. As for the presence of the satyrs at these 
various occurrences, it might easily be accounted for by a fiction 
similar to that employed in the Cyclops of Euripides. 

One very favourite source of amusement was provided by the 
quaint legends about the prehistoric age, such as the theft of 
fire by Prometheus, the dangerous charms of Pandora, or the 
folly of the men who, after receiving the gift of immortality from 
Zeus, carried it home on a donkey, and then allowed the latter 
to exchange it for a drink of water*. Stories of giants and 
monsters, like Antaeus and Busiris, or of thieves and robbers, 
like Autolycus and Sciron, also supplied material®. The more 
fanciful and marvellous side of mythology would likewise 
naturally adapt itself to satyric treatment. Io with the cow’s 
horns, and her gaoler, the hundred-eyed Argus, formed the 
subject of a play by Sophocles‘; and a scenefrom this, or from 
some similar composition, is depicted on one of the ancient 
vases, and represents Argus asleep on the ground, and Hermes 
striving to kill him, but hindered by satyrs, while Io sits watch- 
ing on a rock®. Perseus returning from his wanderings, and 
terrifying the satyrs with the aspect of the Gorgon’s head, is 


1 Frag. Aesch. 124 (Nauck). Anecd. 
Bekk. p. 385 «al SopoxAjs év T@ Atovu- 
o.1ak® carupike em olvov mpXTov yevoa- 
pHévav TOY KaTa TOV xopdy GaTUpwr ‘ TéOEVv 
mor’ dAumov wde nupoy avOos avias ;’ The 
Hephaestus of Achaeus also seems to 
have dealt with a Dionysiac subject 
(Hephaestus enraged against Hera, and 
subsequently mollified by Dionysus with 
a present of wine). Cp. Nauck, Trag, 
Graec. Frag. p. 750. 

2 Cp. the Mpopndets Mupraeds of Aes- 
chylus, and the Mavdwpa and Kwoi of 
Sophocles (Nauck, pp. 68, 209, 237). 
The Tpopnéeds depicted, among other 
things, the astonishment which the new 
discovery of fire caused among the 
satyrs, one of whom tried to kiss the 
flames, but was warned by Prometheus 
of the consequences (rpd-yos yéveroy Gpa 


mevOnoes ov Ye). 

8 An ’Avratos was written both by 
Aristias and by Phrynichus. A Bovouprs, 
an AvroAveos, and a Sxipwy occur among 
the satyric plays of Euripides. To the 
same class also belong the Sicvos of 
Euripides, the “Apuxos of Sophocles, 
the Kepxuwv of Aeschylus, and the 
Kvehoy of Aristias (see Nauck, p. 
963 ff.). This latter play dealt with 
the same story as the Cyclops of Enuri- 
pides, and contained a remark by Poly- 
phemus on the folly of diluting wine 
(ambAcaas Tov oivoy émyéas H5wp) which 
passed into a proverb (Nauck, p. 727). 

* The “Ivaxos (Nauck, p. 188). 

® The painting is described by O. Jahn 
in Berichte der sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1847, p. 296. 
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another episode which occurs not infrequently in paintings taken 
from the satyric drama}. 

The more ordinary kinds of legend might also be treated in 
a Ssatyric vein, especially tales of love and wedlock. The rescue 
of Amymone from the clutches of the savage by her lover 
Poseidon is an example of this kind, as also the marriage of 
Helen, and the effect of her beauty upon the impressionable 
satyrs*, Sometimes even serious and tragic myths were 
distorted into burlesque. The legends of Alemaeon and Am- 
phiaraus suffered this transformation*®; and in the Theban 
tetralogy of Aeschylus the visitation of the Sphinx, which had 
caused all the horrors of the three tragedies, became a subject 
for humour in the concluding satyric play*. Possibly this com- 
position supplied the motive for an ancient vase-painting, which 
represents the Sphinx as reclining on a rock, while Silenus, 
standing close by, makes drunken love to her, and endeavours 
to win her affections with the present of a bird °. 

But the adventures of Hercules were far the most popular of 
all subjects for satyric drama. Hercules himself, with his hearty 
and genial temper, exactly suited the tone of the performance ; 
and his strange combats and distant wanderings in every 
region of the earth harmonised with the rude surroundings 
of the satyric scenery. Hence numerous plays were based on 
the successive events in his career, such as his subjection to the 
caprice of Omphale, his descent to Hades in pursuit of Cerberus, 
and his residence with the tyrant Eurystheus®. In one of the 
most popular satyric plays of Euripides he was represented 
as the slave of a certain Syleus, whose house he proceeded to 


1 See O. Jahn, Satyrnund Satyrdrama ’A@dpas of Xenocles, and the Tyrepos 
an Vasen (Philologus, vol. 27, taf. i. 2 of Sophocles (Nauck, p. 963 ff.). 
and 3). 4 Argum, Aesch. Sept. évixa Aaiw, 
2 Such were the subjects of the Apv-  Oidimob:, ‘Ema él OfBas, Spryyi catv- 
péovn of Aeschylus, and the ‘EAévys — pixy. 
yapos of Sophocles (Nauck, pp. 6 and 5 Jahn, Berichte der sachs, Gesell. 
172). Cp. the ’AxiAAgws eépacrai of der Wissenschaften, 1847, p. 294. 
Sophocles. 8 Cp, the Oppady of Achaeus and of 
8 An ‘AAxuéwy was written by Ion, the ‘HpaxAjs én Tawdpy of Sopho- 
Achaeus, and an ’Apdidpews by Sopho- cles, and the Evpuadevs of Euripides. 
cles—both satyric plays. Cp. also the 
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turn upside down, terrifying the servants, drinking all the best 
wine, and meeting his master’s threats with a cheerful smile’. 
In numerous vase-paintings, suggested no doubt by satyric plays, 
he figures as the butt and victim of the mischievous satyrs. In 
one he is asleep, and they are stealing his weapons. In another 
he is holding the heavens upon his shoulders, to relieve Atlas ; 
and while he is thus occupied, they abscond with his property 
before his very eyes. In a third, while one of the satyrs has 
run away with his mistress, and he is hurrying in pursuit, 
another satyr takes the opportunity to drink up his wine’. 
These and similar scenes give a lively picture of the humours of 
the old satyric drama, with the roguish impudence of its chorus, 
and the bluff simplicity of its favourite character, Hercules. 

In the theatrical performances of the fifth century these satyric 
plays held an important place, one of them being exhibited each 
day at the conclusion of the tragedies. Though they owed 
their position largely to the religious instincts of the Greeks, 
they were also not without use as a relief to the tension of the 
previous spectacles, and served as a sort of transition to the 
pleasures which terminated each day of the festival, dismissing 
the audience in a cheerful frame of mind, like the farce which 
used to follow the tragedy on the English stage. But in the 
fourth century their popularity began to decline, and a single 
specimen at the commencement of the proceedings was consi- 
dered sufficient’. Later on, though still retained in various 
musical festivals throughout Greece‘, they seem to have lost 


} Cp, the fragments of the ZvAevsin Orchomenus (Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585), 
Nauck, p. 575 ff. Tanagra (Bulletin de Correspondance 

2 Cp. Hallisches Winckelmannspro- _Hellénique, ii. p. 590, no. 22), Acrae- 
gramm, 1884, taf. 2; Philologus, vol. phiae (Keil, Inscrip. Boeot. p. 60), 
27, taf. ii, 1-4; Berichte der sachs. Oropus (Rangabé, Antiquités Hellén., 
Gesell, der Wissenschaften, 1847, pp. vol. 2, no. 965), Aphrodisias (Corp. 
293 and 294. Ins. Gr. 2758), Magnesia (Mittheil. des 

8 See the Attic Theatre, p. 28. deutschen archaeolog. Instituts, Athe- 

‘ Inscriptions show that they con-  nische Abtheilung, vol. 19, p. 96), 
tinued to form a part of most dramatic Rhodes (Hermes, 23, p. 273), Alex- 
entertainments down to a very late date. andria (Fulgentius, Mythologicon, i. 
They are known to have been regularly _p, 609), and Teos (Le Bas, Asie Mineure, 
performed, during the second and first nos. gt and 92), At Thespiae the 
centuries B.C.,at the following places:— —_ records of their performance extend as 
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their charm for educated readers; and the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, in their works on the tragic writers, treated them with 
comparative indifference’. As composed at this period, they 
appear to have often deviated from their original character. 
The Agen, exhibited in the camp of Alexander, was of the 
nature of a political satire ; and the Menedemus of Lycophron 
consisted of personal criticisms’. Both these plays, therefore, 
must have had more in common with the Old and Middle 
Comedy than with the primitive satyric drama. And though 
Sositheus, an Alexandrian poet of the third century, tried to 
restore the ancient type, and is praised for the attempt in the 
Anthology, his efforts are not likely to have been very success- 
ful®°. Among the Romans the satyric plays were seldom 


imitated, their place being taken by farces of native growth, such 
as the Atellanae *. 


§ 11. The Titles of Greek Tragedies. 


The titles used by the ancient tragic poets in the designation 
of their plays are distinguished, no less than the plays them- 
selves, by their simplicity and general uniformity of type’. 
A fanciful and picturesque style of nomenclature, after the 
manner of the Elizabethans, was not in accordance with 
Hellenic taste ; and the one or two curious names which are 
found to occur, such as Agathon’s Flower and Ion’s Great 
Drama, if not due to the mistake of some copyist, appear to be 


mere isolated instances of eccentricity". Titles, also, which 


late as the first century A.D. (Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 1585. Archives des Missions 
Scientif. 1867, p. 522). 

1 Cp. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155 
*Aplarapxos Kal ’AmoAAwYLos TplAoryiay 
(instead of rerpadoyiay) Aéyover, xwpis 
TOV TATUPLKOY. 

2 See the fragments and references in 
Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 810 and 
817. 

3 Anthol. Pal. 7. 707. 

4 Cp. Diomedes, p. 490. 2 ‘ Atellanae 
argumentis dictisque iocularibus similes 


satyricis fabulis graecis . . . satyrica est 
apud graecos fabula.’ See also Ribbeck’s 
Rémische Tragédie, p. 623. 

5 The whole question of the naming 
of Greek tragedies is treated at length 
by Hippenstiel, De Graecorum Tragi- 
corum Principym Fabularum Nomi- 
nibus, Marpurg, 1887. 

6 The “AvOos of Agathon is only 
mentioned by Aristotle (Poet. c. 9), and 
Bergk proposes to read ’Av@evs. Ion’s 
Méya ApGya is quoted by several gram- 
marians (Nauck, p. 934). 
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describe the subject of the play, like the Capture of Miletus, 
and the Contest for the Arms, are scarcely more frequent; and 
only sixteen examples (many of them very doubtful) have been 
recorded'. Designations of this kind, though useful in modern 
times, were not so much required in the case of dramas whose 
plots were all taken from well-known popular legends. For 
such compositions the briefest distinguishing mark would be 
sufficient. Hence we find that of the three or four hundred 
titles of Greek tragedies which are still preserved, all but about 
twenty fall into two classes—those which are called after the 
chorus, and those which are called after the leading personage. 

Names derived from the chorus are of three kinds, and refer, 
either to its nationality, as in the Persians, or to its condition 
of life, as in the Bacchantes, or to its action during the play, as 
in the Suppliants and the Root-gatherers%» This mode of 
appellation was naturally most prevalent during the palmy days 
of the chorus, and is adopted in nearly half the tragedies of 
Aeschylus. 
and more rare, and among the subsequent poets almost dis- 
Its employment is generally reserved, in the later 
drama, for plays where no single character predominates 
over the rest, such as the Trachiniae of Sophocles, and the 
Phoenissae and Troades of Euripides. 

But by far the most ordinary kind of title is that which 
consists merely of the name of the chief personage; and the 
simple structure and concentrated interest of Greek tragedy 
justified the adoption of this practice. Sometimes, however, 
as in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the person of highest rank, 


But in Sophocles and Euripides it becomes more 


appears. 


1 The following eleven seem fairly 
certain:— Omdwy Kpiots,”Extopos Avrpa, 
*Ayua@y SvAdoyos, ‘EAévns “Anairnots, 
‘EA évns Va pos, “Epis, “YP Bpis, Nimrpa, IAlov 
Tlépots, "AOAa, Wuxooracia (see Nauck, 
p. 963). The five others are each of 
them only mentioned once, and their 
authenticity is far more doubtful. The 
Kpiois is cited in Anecd. Oxon. 3, p. 
295. The *A@dAa TleAlov is one of the 
plays ascribed to Thespis by Suidas. 


On the supposed MiAnrov “AAwots of 
Phrynichus, see p. 44, note 1. The 
*AnémAous and the Urwyela occur in 
a list of plays said by Aristotle (Poet. 
c. 24) to have been taken from the 
Little Iliad ; but the words are probably 
not names of tragedies, but descriptions 
of those episodes in the Little Iliad on 
which tragedies had been founded, 

2 TMépoa, Baxyat, Inérides, ‘PrCordpor. 
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and not the person of most importance in the action, gives the 
designation to the play; and in some cases the name refers to 
a group of people, such as the Heracleidae and the Epigoni, 
when their fortunes are the subject of the plot. The Seven 
against Thebes of Aeschylus is somewhat exceptional, the title 
in this case being taken from the band of invading heroes, who, 
though they cause the catastrophe, never actually appear upon 
the stage. But the phrase ‘Seven against Thebes,’ which was 
also used by Corinna, the Boeotian poetess of the fifth century, 
to designate one of her odes, appears to have been a sort of 
conventional term in connexion with this particular legend ?; 
and its application to the play of Aeschylus is not unjustified, 
since the elaborate description of the Argive chieftains and 
their opponents forms the central incident of the tragedy. 

As regards the antiquity of these various titles, there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that they came originally from the 
poets themselves, and are as old as the plays to which they 
belong. It is clear, indeed, that names would be required from 
the very first for the purpose of public announcements at the 
festival. Moreover, records of the different contests, and of 
the particular dramas which were produced at each of them, 
appear to have been kept in the public archives_from a very 
early date, and to have supplied the information concerning the 
chronology of the Greek stage, which was afterwards collected 
and published in the didascaliae, or inscribed on monuments of 
stone*. Two, also, of the tragedies of Aeschylus are cited by 
Aristophanes under the titles which they still bear—a fact 


1 Cp. also the ’AAeada and ’Avty-  pilations could have been procured, 
vopiSa of Sophocles, and the MeA:dSes unless from official records and docu- 
and Tnyeviba of Euripides (Nauck, ments. The choregic monuments would 


pp. 146, 160, 551, 589). be of little use, since they were only 
2 Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, p. erected by the victors in the contests, 
1207. and were of the briefest character, 


8 On the subject of the didascaliae omitting all mention of the plays per- 
(first collected by Aristotle), and the formed. But the didascaliae and the 
inscriptions recording dramatic contests, dramatic inscriptions enter into minute 
see the Attic Theatre, pp. 59-64. Itis details, giving the names and plays of 
difficult to see from what source the all the competitors. 
information contained in these com- 
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which proves that the origin of these titles was at any rate not 
later than the fifth century’. 

In addition to the names of the individual dramas which we 
have hitherto been discussing, special appellations were some- 
times given to tetralogies, or groups of plays, composed in the 
Aeschylean fashion upon a single subject. Five examples have 
been collected from ancient notices, the most important being 
the Oresteia of Aeschylus’. Whether these more compre- 
hensive designations should be ascribed to the same source 
as the ordinary titles may perhaps be regarded as doubtful, 
though they seem to have been already in existence in the time 
of Aristophanes, and to have been sanctioned by official usage *. 

In their choice of names the old Greek dramatists were 
entirely indifferent to the risk of confusion, and paid even less 
attention than the Elizabethan poets to the convenience of the 
literary historian. Such considerations hardly make themselves 
felt during the youthful and creative periods of literature, when 
authors are more occupied with the production of new ideas 
than with the record of past achievements. An Attic poet, if 
he treated the same subject as one of his predecessors, adopted 
the same title as a matter of course; so that by the end of the 


fifth century each of the three great dramatists had left behind: 


(Argum. Aesch. Theb.), the Mavé:ovis 
of Philocles (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282), 
and the Oidimddea of Meletus (Schol. 


1 Aristoph. Ran, 1021 Spaua momoas 
“Apews peotov ... Tovs Ent’ émt OnBas, 
ibid.1026 efra diddgas Mépoas pera TovTO. 


Dr. Verrall (Introduction to Septem, 
p- xxxiii) contends that the title ‘Era 
et @7nBas, though existing in the time 
of Aristophanes, cannot have been due 
to Aeschylus himself, since in the 
Aeschylean play the city and its in- 
habitants are never called @#8a or 
OnBato., but always Kddpou midis, Kad- 
Metot, &c, He supposes that the story 
told by Aeschylus is an old ‘Cadmean’ 
tradition, more ancient than the advent 
of the Thebans,’ 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1124, The 
other four are the Avsovpyea of Aes- 
chylus (Schol, Aristoph. Thesm, 135), 
the Avxovpyea of Polyphradmon 


Plat. p. 893 A). 

3 Aristophanes mentions by name the 
"Opéorea (Ran. 1124 Tov é& *Opeareias 
A€ye) and the Avxovpyea (Thesm. 135 
éx Tis Avkoupyeias épécOar BovAopar), 
The terms were used in the Didascaliae, 
and were therefore presumably to be 
found in the official records. Cp. Schol. 
Aristoph, Ran, 1124 terpadoyiay pépovat 
Ti “Opéoteav ai Aidackadia, ’Ayapéep- 
vova, Xonpdpovs, Evyevidas, Tpwréa 
gatupikov. Id, Av. 282 7H Mavdiovisde 
TeTpadoyia iv Kal “ApiotoréAns ev tais 
Avdackarias dvaypdpe. Schol, Plat, 
893 A wal 6 MeAnros Oidirddecay Kafer, 
ws “ApiotoréAns AidacKadlas, 


* 
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him a series of plays indistinguishable by any outward mark 
from those of his rivals; each of them had composed _ his 
Oedipus and his Philoctetes, his Telephus, Ixion, Palamedes, 
and Iphigeneia’. Even dramas by the same author often bore 
names which were almost identical, like the Philoctetes and the 
Philoctetes in Troy of Sophocles% But the danger of con- 
fusion became far more pressing, when a poet adopted a 
previously existing title to a new subject, as in the case of the 
Supplices and the Phoenissae of Euripides—two plays which, 
though differing totally in contents from the respective tragedies 
of Aeschylus and Phrynichus, were nevertheless denoted by 
the same appellation °. 

The ancient critics were not unaware of the awkwardness 
caused by this state of affairs; and in order to find a remedy, 
and tomore effectually distinguish one play from another, they 
had recourse to various devices. Sometimes they appended an 
alternative title, such as ‘Atreus or the Mycenaeans,’ ‘the 
Phrygians or Hector’s Ransom ‘.’ These double designations, 
it is evident, originated mainly with the grammarians, and 
seldom with the poets themselves, since they never occur in the 
didascaliae, or copies of official lists, and are never imitated 
by the Roman tragic poets. But though convenient for the 
purpose of discrimination, they were not without certain dis- 
advantages of their own; and as a matter of fact they led in 
course of time to a new and unexpected kind of confusion. 
The ancient writers fell into the habit of citing plays by only 
one of their two titles. For example, though the Plyntriae and 
Nausicaa of Sophocles are known from their contents to have 


el Deo Nis it acest 


1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 963 ff. 
In later times the number of plays with 
the same name was much increased. In 
Nauck’s list of the titles of tragedies 
Oidimovs occurs nine times; Mydaa, 
’"AxiAAevs and Oveatys seven; THAepos 
and :AoKTqTNs Six. 

2 For the @iAokrhrns év Tpoig see 
Nauck, p. 283. The extant play is 
always cited simply as ®iAoerq77s, 
without any distinguishing epithet. 


3 The Phoenissae of Phrynichus was 
on the subject of the Persian War (see 
p- 44), while that of Euripides is con- 
cerned with the feud between Eteocles 
and Polyneices. The Supplices of 
Aeschylus deals with the daughters of 
Danaus, that of Euripides with the 
mothers of the seven chieftains slain at 
Thebes. 

4 -Arpeds 7) Muanvaia, &pvyes 7) “Ex- 
zopos Avrpa (Nauck, pp. 84, 160), 
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been different names for the same tragedy, this tragedy is 
never once quoted under both its designations, but is always 
called simply, either the Nausicaa or the Plyntriae’. Owing 
to this practice it often becomes difficult to tell whether a poet 
is to be credited with two plays or one, and whether such 
dramas as the Memnon and the Aethiopians of Sophocles are 
really different compositions, or merely instances of a double 
title’. 

Another device of the critics was to change the name of 
a play, as when Dicaearchus transformed the simple Ajax 
into the Death of Ajax*. A third plan consisted in the 
addition of a distinguishing epithet, and was reserved for those 
cases in which the same poet had written two plays with similar 
names. Thus the Ajax of the didascaliae became Ajax the 
Whip-bearer, to discriminate it from Ajax the Locrian, also by 
Sophocles‘; and the latter of the two Alemaeons of Euripides, 
which had been entered in the public lists without any distin- 
guishing mark, was called Alemaeon in Corinth, in opposition 
to the previous Alemaeon in Psophis®. 
explanatory adjective referred merely to the order of com- 
position, as in the ‘first Tyro’ and the ‘second Tyro’ of 
Sophocles*®. These additions, like the alternative titles just 
referred to, are shown to have been largely the work of the 
grammarians, by the fact of their frequent absence from the 
official records’. They have also, not uncommonly, led to 


In many cases the 


1 See Nauck, p. 228, diacToAjy Tod Aoxpod. 


2 The same difficulty arises concern- 
ing the Mugoi and TyAeos of Aeschylus; 
and the Kayxot and Mivws, *Emiyovor 
and "EpiptvAn, Mavtews and TloAvidos, 
Addomes and oivig of Sophocles; as 
well as in many other cases. 

3 Argum, Soph. Aj. Accatapyos 5& 
Alavtos Odvatov émypape: év dé ais 
AidacKadrlas YrOs Alas dvayéypanrar. 
Possibly Nimzpa, the alternative title of 
‘Odvaceds "AkavOorAné, was due to the 
same cause, 

4 Argum, Aj. ’Odvocéa, dv dhoas 
€uaotiywoey, bbev Kal Th emypapp 
mpdcKeTat 6 pagtiyopdpos, 7) mpos avTi- 


5 The first Alcmaeon appears in the 
didascaliae as ’AAkpEewy 6 bid Yawdidos, 
and was produced in 438 B.c. (Arg. 
Eur. Alc.). The second, brought out 
after the poet’s death, is styled simply 
*AAkpéov in the didascaliae (Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 67), and the epithet 6 
dia KopivOov must have been added 
subsequently (see Nauck, p. 389). 

6 Cp, also the ’A@duas a’ and B’, 
weds a’ and B’ of Sophocles; and the 
Oidimous a’ and B’ of Lycophron (Nauck, 
p- 964 ff.). 

* For the Alas paotvyopépos and 
*AAxpéwy 6 Sid KopivOov (both of which 
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similar results, and become a source of new ambiguity ; since it 
is often impossible to determine whether the epithets ‘first’ 
and ‘second’ refer to different dramas about the same person, 
like the first and second Oedipus of Sophocles, or whether 
they merely denote successive editions of the same play’. 

In spite of the various efforts of the grammarians to secure 
clearness and accuracy of appellation, the carelessness of the 
ancient writers in the citation of plays is a frequent source of 
error; and it may be interesting to enumerate some of the 
mistakes to which they are liable, as a proof of the insecurity 
of any conclusion founded upon quotations from a lost tragedy. 
In the first place, similarity of title often produces absurd 
confusion, as in the substitution of the Rape of Helen, a comedy 
by Alexis, for the tragic Quest of Helen®. Again, in many 
cases the chief character is given in place of the chorus, or 
one character in place of another, as the name of the play. 
The Bacchae of Euripides appears as the Pentheus, the Orestes 
as Electra, the Troades as Hecuba*. This very frequent error 
probably arose from borrowed quotations, the name of the 
speaker being mistaken for the name of the tragedy. A more 
curious kind of slip consists in calling a drama by the name 
of a person merely mentioned in one of the speéches, as when 
the Septem is cited as the Amphiaraus*, Many errors are 
also apparently caused by similarity of sound and illegible 
writing ; for example, the ‘Melanippe Sophe’ of Euripides is 


are given without epithets in the didas- of Euipides, the term oopn, which is 
caliae) see the preceding notes. Another somewhat ironical, can hardly have 
example is the satyric drama TIpounGevs come from Euripides. 
of Aeschylus, which was afterwards 1 For the epithets mporepos and dev- 
called Mpopundeds Tvpxaevs to distinguish repos, as applied to the plays anour 
it from the tragedies about the same Oedipus, instead of Tupavvos and én 
person, but which hasno epithet attached KodAwy@, see the previous note. 


in the didascalic notice (Argum. Aesch. 2 Argum. Soph, Aj. where pars 
Pers.). Cp. also the statement in Argum. ‘Apraryh is clearly a mistake for “EAévns 
Oed. Tyr. (6 t¥pavvos Oidimous emt bia- ’Anairnors. ; ai 

xploe Oarépov émryéypanra . . . cial bE 8 Cp. Welcker, Die griechischen 


kad of mpdérepov avrdy, ob Tupavvoy, ém- ‘Tragddien, p. 456. 
ypapovres), which seems to imply that 4 Schol. Plat. Rep. p. 361 2 who 
the epithet rvpayvos was not due to quotes the description of Amp hiaraus 
Sophocles. Again, in the case of the in the Septem (592-594) as Aiaxvdov ef 
Medavinan coph and Medavinnn Secp@ris = Appia pacu. 


Dac 
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ascribed to Sophocles, and ‘Oileus’ is confused with ‘ Oedipus’! 
Instances of this kind occur so constantly, that when a passage 
cited from an extant tragedy is not to be found in the present 
text, inferences based on the supposed omission must be 
received with considerable distrust. Finally, the first play of 
a triology often serves as a name for any part of the com- 
position, probably because it was inscribed at the head of the 
manuscript. Thus sentences from the Choephori and from the 
Unbound Prometheus are quoted as though they occurred in 
the Agamemnon and the Prometheus Bound’; and it is possibly 
an error of this kind which led Aristophanes to cite the opening 
lines of the Choephori as the ‘ prologue of the Oresteia °.’ 

After the records of the poetical contests had been collected 
in the didascaliae by Aristotle and other critics, lists of the 
plays of each individual poet were frequently drawn up for 
the convenience of students and purchasers of manuscripts *. 
These lists were sometimes chronological, as is shown by the 
notices concerning the date of the Antigone and the Alcestis*; 
but in later times the alphabetical order prevailed, being more 
handy for reference. One of these alphabetical lists of the 
plays of Aeschylus has been preserved in the Medicean manu- 
script®; and a similar list of the tragedies of Euripides is 
engraved on the base of the poet’s statue’. Unfortunately, 
the old chronological catalogues have all perished, even to the 
smallest fragment; and the interesting information which they 
might otherwise have afforded concerning the succession of the 


Attic dramas, and their combination in trilogies, has been lost 
at the same time, 


* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 100; Stob. odto rpiakocrdy dedreEpov. 


Argum, 


Flor. 114. 6 (see Nauck, pp. 290, 513). 
2 Hesych. v. yovias* ebxepns’ AicxvAos 
*Ayapéuvort (cp. Choeph. 1056, where the 
word occurs). Aesch. Frag. 195 (Nauck). 

3 See p. 114, note 4. 

* Cp. Nonius y. sumere (quoting from 
Cicero), ‘ quarevelim dari mihi, Luculle, 
indicem tragicorum, ut sumam qui forte 
mihi desunt.’ 

° Argum. Antig, AéAewrat 52 7d Spapua 


Alcest. 70 dpaa émounOn ¢’. 

® It is given in Dindorf’s Aeschylus, 
vol. 3. p. 9. 

7 Corp. Ins. Gr. 3. 6047. The list is 
incomplete, and stops at ’Opésrns. There 
is also a fragmentary and _ partially 
alphabetical list of Euripidean tragedies 
in Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 992 (apparently 
a portion ofa catalogue of books in some 
library); on which see p, 281, note 3 


CHAPTER: Vit 
LATER HISTORY OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


§ 1. Lntroductory. 


Durine the fifth century—the culminating period of Athenian 
tragedy—the reputation of the lesser tragic poets was completely 
overshadowed by that of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
whose pre-eminence in popular estimation is clearly proved by 
the numerous marks of public distinction which they received, 
as well as by the testimony of Aristophanes in the Frogs. The 
supremacy thus accorded them by the unanimous judgement of 
their contemporaries was never afterwards disputed, but passed 
into a permanent tradition among the later Greeks. The three 
great masters of tragic poetry soon began to be separated, in 
the minds of the people, from the general mass of writers for the 
stage, and to be regarded with peculiar and almost religious 
veneration, as models of dramatic excellence, and inspired 
teachers of virtue and knowledge. The exclusiveness of the 
homage which was paid to their memory may be traced through- 
out a long series of references and allusions in the later Greek 
literature, in which they are always described as towering above 
their rivals, and forming a select and illustrious class by them. 
selves. In literary criticisms they figure as the sole representa- 
tives of tragic poetry'; among the orators and philosophers 

1 E,g. Dion Hal., Vett. Script. Cens. 52 (a comparison of the Philoctetes of 
ec. 10 & 11; Quintilian, Inst. Or. x. 1. Aesch., Soph., and Eur.); Aristeid. 
66-68. Both these critics, in their op. 559 D; Plut. de Glor. Athen. c. 5; 
enumeration of the principal Greek Alex. c. 8 (where Harpalus sends to 
writers, only mention Aeschylus, Sopho- Alexander, who is in want of books, 


cles, and Euripides among the tragic ‘many tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, 
poets. Cp. also Dion Chrysost. Orat. and Aeschylus’). 


1) Gl & 
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they are continually quoted as sources of wisdom and instruc- 
tion; and books are written about them under the title of the 
‘Three Tragic Poets,’ without any further specification of their 
names'. But perhaps the most remarkable of all testimonies to 
their greatness is the ordinance which was passed by the 
Athenians towards the end of the fourth century, in consequence 
of the licence of certain actors, who had begun to adapt and 
manipulate their plays for the purpose of stage representation, 
This process of contamination was so abhorrent to the feelings 
of the Athenians, that they determined to prohibit it by law; 
and a decree was passed enacting that official copies of the 
works of the three great poets should be deposited in the 
archives ; and that for the future, when one of their tragedies 
was being exhibited in the theatre, the public secretary should 
attend in person, with the authorised text in his hands, and 
follow the performance word by word, so as to prevent even the 
slightest deviation from the original ’. ; 

As a result of the immeasurable superiority of these three 
poets, the lesser tragic authors were generally neglected by 
later generations. Some of them, it is true, continued to attract 
attention from occasional students as late as the fifth or sixth 
century of the Christian era*; and two of them—lIon and 
Achaeus—were even considered worthy by the Alexandrian 
critics of a place in their ‘canon,’ or list of distinguished 
writers‘. But with the general public they failed to acquire 


1 Among the works of Heracleides 
Ponticus occurs one wep! tay Tpiav 
Tpaywdoromy (Diog. Laert. 5. 87). 

2 Plut. X. Orat. p. 841 F. 

8 Thus Stobaeus (about 500 A.D.) 
quotes extracts (in his “Exdoyai and 
*AvOoAdyiov) from Theodectes, Chaere- 
mon, Moschion, Aristarchus, Iophon, 
Agathon, Critias, Dionysius, Ion, 
Neophron, Diogenes, Dicaeogenes, 
Astydamas, Carcinus, Apollonides, and 
Hippothoon. 

* Concerning the Alexandrian ‘canon’ 
see Steffen, de canone qui dicitur Aristo- 
phanis et Aristarchi, Leipsig, 1876, 


There is no doubt that lists of the chief 
writers in each branch of literature were 
drawn up by the grammarians for 
educational purposes; and such lists are 
known to have been compiled by 
Aristophanes and by Aristarchus (Quin- 
tilian, Inst. Or, 1. 4. 3, 10. 1. 54 and 
59). But there is no evidence to show 
that they carried with them any official 
sanction, beyond that which was derived 
from the reputation of the compiler. 
Two such lists have been preserved 
(Montfaucon, Bibl. Coisl. iii. p, 5975 
Cramer, Anecd, Par. iv. 197), and are 


nearly identical in contents; and in. 
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more than an ephemeral reputation, and after supplying the 
contemporary stage with plays, soon passed out of recollection. 
Hence, of the enormous number of tragedies which they are 
known to have written, not a single specimen has been pre- 
served ; and even the fragments collected by modern scholars 
only amount in the aggregate to a few hundred lines. With 
these insignificant materials it is obviously impossible to con- 
struct a continuous literary history, nor would it be worth while 
to endeavour to enumerate the whole of these minor dramatists, 
many of whom have left behind them nothing but a mere name. 
All, therefore, that will be attempted in this final chapter is to 
bring together from various sources any facts which throw light 
upon the general course of Greek tragedy during the period of 
its decline; and at the same time to give some account of the 
more conspicuous of the lesser poets, whose careers best 
illustrate the characteristics of the later theatre, or who happen 
to be of exceptional interest on their own account. As for the 
obscurer writers, their names will be found in the appendix, 
together with a concise statement of all that is known about 
their lives. 


§ 2. Minor Poets of the Fifth Century. 


Before proceeding to trace the final stages in the history of 
the tragic drama, it is necessary, first of all, to mention some of 
those earlier poets who flourished side by side with Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. 


both of them the catalogue of tragic 
poets includes Ion and Achaeus, as well 
as the more celebrated triad (rpayw- 
Somoa.ol €* AiaxvAos, Sopoxats, Evputdns, 
“Iwv, "Axatés). But whether these lists 
are derived from Aristophanes or 
Aristarchus, or whether other lists 
existed in which Ion and Achaeus were 
omitted, is uncertain. At any rate it 
is plain, from the enumeration of writers 
given by Dionysius and by Quintilian 


(see p. 403), that for all practical pur- 
poses the ‘canon’ was restricted to 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
Tzetzes (Prolegom. ad Lycoph.) also 
has a list of tragic writers, in which he 
gives the usual five, but with some 
absurd additions of his own (AicxvAos, 
SopoxAjs, Evpimiéns, “Apiwy, Oé€ams, 
Spivixos, “Iwy, "Axads, kal Erepoe pupice 
véol). 
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(1) Lon. 


One of the most distinguished of these dramatists of the fifth 
century was Ion, the son of Orthomenes, facetiously called ‘son 


of Xuthus,’ in allusion to his mythological namesake’. Ion was . 


a native of Chios, but came when still a young man to Athens, 
where he resided most of his time, though occasionally returning 
to his own country’. He began to exhibit tragedies in 451, 
four years after the first appearance of Euripides, and seems to 
Little is known about his 
dramatic career, except that he was defeated by Euripides in 


have written forty plays in all®*. 


428, and that during another festival he performed the remark- 
able feat of obtaining the first prize both for tragedy and dithy- 
rambic poetry; on which occasion his joy and gratitude were 
so excessive, that to signalise the event he presented every 
Athenian citizen with a jar of Chian wine‘. 

Ion was a man of easy temper and social habits, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of all the most distinguished persons of his 
time. Among his friends were the two poets, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles ; and he was also on intimate terms with Cimon and 
with Pericles, though he confessed to being somewhat repelled 
by the intellectual arrogance of the latter, which he contrasted 
unfavourably with the genial friendliness of Cimon*®. In tem- 
perament he seems to have inclined towards epicureanism ; 
was fond of wine and pleasure®; considered that virtue, like 
a tragic tetralogy, should have something of the satyr in it’; 


1 Suidas y. “Iv. have been dead in 421, when the Pax 


2 Plut. Cimon,c.9. That he occasion- 
ally returned to Chios is shown by his 
presence at the banquet mentioned in 
Athen’, p. 603 

8 Suidas l.c., who states that the 
number of his plays was given variously 
as forty, thirty and twelve. Possibly 
the smaller figures may denote the 
number of dramas preserved at successive 
epochs. 

4 Argum. Eur. Hipp.; Athen. p. 3; 
Schol, Aristoph, Pax 835. He must 


was produced, in which he is described 
as one of those souls which had been 
turned into stars—an allusion to his 
dithyramb beginning ’Aduoy depopoitay 
dorépa x.7.A, (Schol. Aristoph. 1. c.) 

5 Plut. de Prof. Virt. c. 8, Pericles c. 
5; Athen. p. 603. 

6 Athen. p. 436. 

7 Plut. Pericles, c. 5 dad’ “Iwva pév, 
woTtep TpayKkyy SdacKkadtay, afcodvTa 
THY apeTiy Exey TL MaVTWS Kal GaTUpLKOY 
Epos, E@per. 
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and summed up the duties of life in the maxim, ‘drink, play, 
and be just '’ 

Apart from his position in the history of tragedy he has 
a further interest for the modern reader as being perhaps the 
first known example of the all-round literary man. Before his 
time Greek authors were accustomed to confine themselves 
almost exclusively to one particular line. But Ion tried his 
hand at most kinds of literature. He is the only poet of the 
classical epoch who is said to have written comedies as well as 
tragedies ; and in addition to his dramas he composed lyrics of 
the most diverse character, such as elegies, epigrams, paeans, 
hymns, and scholia®. He also wrote occasionally in prose on 
scientific and historical subjects*. But his most celebrated 
prose work was his ‘Memoirs’ or ‘ Travels,’ a gossiping collec- 
tion of anecdotes and reminiscences concerning the great men 
with whom he was familiar. This book, the first of a long 
series of similar compositions, must have been a valuable store- 
house of attractive information of the lighter kind; and the long 
fragment preserved by Athenaeus, describing the dinner-party 
at Chios, and the conversation and social characteristics of 
Sophocles, is of extreme interest, and makes us regret the 
disappearance of the rest of the work‘. . 

His tragedies, as we have seen, obtained a place in the 
‘canon,’ and were commented upon by several grammarians’®. 
Unfortunately, the fragments are too trifling and insignificant to 


1 Frag. 1 (Bergk, p. 578) mivev kat 
naltey kat Ta Sikaa ppovety. Cp. frag. 
2 mvwopev, tallwpev, irw did vuerds 
aodn, | 6pxetoOw tis" Exdv F apxe pidc- 
ppootyns. | Svtwa 8 evedis pipver Onreca 
mapevvos, | Keivos TOV GAAwY KvdpdTEpov 
meta. 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Pax 835. 

8 Ibid. (€ypawe) nal kataroyadny tov 
mpecBevtixov Aeyopevov, by vdOov afrov- 
ow eival tives Kal ovxl adrod. péperar 
3& adrod cal xriaws (probably Xiov xriais, 
and the same work as his ovyypa¢gn, 
‘from which Pausanias 7. 4. 6 quotes an 
account of the birth of Chios the son of 
Poseidon) «al coo podoryucds. 


4 Athen. p. 603, who quotes the work 
under the title émdnuia. Cp. Pollux, 2. 
88 “Iwy éy TO emiypapopéevw ovverdnpy- 
Tix@. Probably the tmopyyqpara men- 
tioned among his writings by Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 835 was the same work. 
It was from this source that Plutarch 
appears to have taken his story about 
Aeschylus at the Isthmian Games (p. 57, 
note 4). 

5 By Aristarchusand Didymus(Athen. 
p- 634), Epigenes (id. p. 436), and the 
philosopher Arcesilaus (Diog. Laert. 4. 
31). A book was written about him by 
Baton of Sinope (Athen. p. 436). 
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convey any idea of his general manner’. But considerable 
portions of his lyrical poems have been preserved, and are 
written in a pleasant and flowing style, though without much 
individuality?.. His dramas seem to have been of the same 
character, and to have been distinguished for elegance and 
finish, rather than for genius. No innovations or novel con- 
ceptions in dramatic writing are associated with his name. 
Longinus, in criticising his plays, admits that they are faultless 
in style, and uniformly graceful and attractive, while greater 
poets such as Sophocles alternate between bursts of dazzling 
splendour and descents into comparative tameness. But is 
there any one, he asks, who would not prefer a single play of 
Sophocles to the entire works of Ion*? 


(2) Achaeus. 


Achaeus of Eretria, the son of Pythodorus or Pythodorides, 
was another of those foreign Greeks who migrated to Athens, 
and devoted themselves to tragic poetry *. He was born in 484, 
and began to exhibit in 447, not many years after Ion of Chios; 
but though he is said, according to some accounts, to have pro- 
duced forty-four plays, he only obtained a single victory®. His 
death, the exact date of which is unknown, must at any rate 
have taken place before the production of the Frogs in 405, 
since his name is not included in the list of living poets there 
given. He, too, was placed in the Alexandrian canon, and his 
dramas were edited by at least one commentator®; but consider- 
ing his reputation, singularly little is known about his works’. 
His chief merit lay in satyric drama, in which he was regarded 
by some critics as second only to Aeschylus*; and it is probable 


, 
that he obtained his place in the canon more as a satyric poet 


' For the fragments see Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag. pp. 732-746. He is twice 
parodied by Aristophanes (Ran. 706, 


5 Suidas l.c., who states that the 
number of his plays was given variously 
as forty-four, thirty, or twenty-four. 


1425). ® Viz, Didymus (Athen. p. 689). 
? Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. pp. 5747-582. ” For the fragments see Nauck, pp. 
5 Longinus, de Sublim. «. 33. 746-760. 


4 Suidas v. 'Ayavds. 8 Diog. Laert. 2. 133. 
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than as a writer of tragedies'. His diction is described as 
graceful, but somewhat obscure and enigmatical®, One of his 
lines was copied by Euripides, and he is twice parodied in the 
extant plays of Aristophanes®,’ 


(3) Agathon. 


Agathon, the son of Tisamenus‘, though not included in the 
canon, is far better known from contemporary records than 
Achaeus, and appears to have been more widely celebrated. 
He belongs to a later generation, and was born probably about 
446°. In 416 he won his first tragic victory at the Lenaean 
festival, and the banquet given in honour of his success forms 
the scene of Plato’s Symposium*. Nothing further is known 
about his career at Athens, or the number of plays which he 
exhibited there. Some time before the year 406 he retired, 
with his friend Pausanias, to the court of Archelaus in Macedon, 


where he continued to reside until his death’. 


1 The popularity of his satyric plays 
caused them to be preserved in larger 
numbers than usual; and out of the 
nineteen dramas of his composition 
which are mentioned by the gram- 
marians no less than six belong to this 
class, viz. the Ai@wy, “AAkpéwy, “Hpar- 
aros, “Ips, Oupaadn, Aivos. 

2 Athen. p. 451. 

3 Athen. p. 270 év kev yap yaorpl 
TOY Kaday Epws | ove Eat’ TewHow yap 
% Kurpis mpd, Axatos pnow év Aldor 
catupie@’ tap’ ov 6 aodpds EKvpinidns 
AaBwy, pn Ev tAnopovyn To Kimpis, ev 
mevavT. 8’ ov. Aristoph. Ran. 184, 
Vesp. 1081 (Nauck, pp. 749, 753): 

* Cramer, Anecd. Graec. 4. 269. 

5 Aelian (Var. Hist. 13. 4), in re- 
counting a story about Agathon and 
Euripides at the court of Archelaus, 
says that Agathon was then about forty. 
As Euripides retired to Macedon about 
408, and died in the beginning of 406, 
the birth of Agathon inust have been 
not later, and not much earlier, than 
446. Cp. Plat. Symp. 198 A, where he 
is described as still a veavicnos in 416, 


6 Plat. Symp. 173 A; Athen. p. 217. 
There is a difficulty in Schol. Aristoph. 
Thesm. 32, where it is said that 
Agathon began to exhibit plays only 
three years before the production of the 
Thesmophoriazusae in 41I (od mada 
Hptaro diddoKev, aXAd Tpiol mpd TovTwY 
éreotv). Some scholars emend to mévTe, 
others suppose that he began to exhibit 
at the Czty Dzonysta, as opposed to 
the Lenaea, in 414. 

7 He cannot have gone to Macedon 
before 411, the date of the Thesmopho- 
riazusae, in which he is represented as 
still in Athens. On the other hand he 
must have retired before 406, the year 
of Euripides’ death (Aelian, Var. Hist. 
13.4). In Plat. Symp. 172 c Apollo- 
dorus, who is supposed to be speaking 
during the lifetime of Socrates (he died 
in 399), refers to Agathon as having 
been absent from Athens for ‘many 
years,’ In Aristoph. Ran. 85 (produced 
in 405) he is said to have retired és 
paxdpwv ebwxiay—an obscure expression, 
which, as the scholiast remarks, may 
refer, either to his death, or to his 
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Though distinguished among his contemporaries for his 
personal beauty and natural gifts’, Agathon was not exempt 
from certain minor vices of character, and his foppishness and 
effeminacy made him a favourite butt of Aristophanes. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, where he figures conspicuously, he is 
represented as apologising for the care which he bestows 
upon his person, by explaining that it is impossible for a 
man to write elegant poetry, unless his figure and costume 
are equally elegant. In the same play he is described as 
fair and smooth-shaven, with a melodious voice, and a soft 
and buxom figure; and his appearance is so feminine as to 
deceive Mnesilochus, who takes him for a girl’. 
of these foibles he must have been a man of genuine worth, if 
we may judge from the remark of Antiphon, who, after he had 
been condemned to death by the Athenians, and when the 
speech which he made in his defence had been praised by 
Agathon, replied that he thought more of the commendation 
of a single upright man than of the censure of the whole 
multitude*. Even Aristophanes, writing after his departure 
for Macedonia, speaks of him as a ‘good poet,’ whose absence 
was ‘regretted by all his friends *.’ 

In his dramatic writings he would seem to have been an 
author of some originality, and various novelties are ascribed 
to him. He was the first to step beyond the sacred 
precincts of mythology and history, and to write a tragedy on 
a purely fictitious subject®. He was likewise the first to sever 
the choral odes from all connexion with the plot, and to convert 
them into professed interludes’. 


But in spite 


Again, in one of his composi- 


departure to the court of Archelaus. On 
his connexion with Pansanias, who 
accompanied him to Macedon (Anecd. 
Oxon. 4. p. 269), see Plat. Protag. 
315 D. 

1 Plat. ibid. «adds te Kayabds tiv 
prow, tiv 8 obv iS€ay mavu Kadds. 

2 Aristoph. Thesm, 130 ff. 

3 Aristot. Eth. Eudem 3. 5. 

* Ran. 83. 

5 Aristot, Poet. c. 9 od pry adda Kat 


év Tais Tpaywdiats eviais pev ev 7) dvo 
Tov yvopipwv éorly dvopaTwy, TA St dAAa 
meTonpéeva, év éviais 5¢ ov8 Ev, oiov ev TH 
*AyaOwvos “AvOer* Spoiws yap év ToiTw 
Ta Te TpdypaTa Kal Ta dyopaTa TETOinTAL, 
kat ovdty Arrov evppaiver, 

6 Ibid. c, 18 rots Bt Aoutots TA dddpeva 
ovdev wGAAoy ToD pvOov 7) GAAns Tpayw- 
dias éotiv: &d EuBorAtwa Adovow, mpwTov 
ap£avros ’Aya0uvos Tov ToLovTOU. 
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tions he appears to have departed widely from the ordinary 
Greek methods of dramatic construction, and to have endeavoured 
to compress a long series of events within the compass of a single 
performance, after the manner of an Elizabethan chronicle play’. 
In music, also, he established a new precedent, by employing 
the chromatic scale on the tragic stage*. But in spite of the 
ambitious character of his work he lacked the force and vigour 
which are necessary to create a new school of writing, and his 
various innovations made little permanent impression upon the 
course of Greek tragedy. 

The theory which Aristophanes puts in his mouth concerning 
the intimate connexion between a poet’s costume and his verses 
seems to have been fully justified, in his own case, by the style 
of his diction, which, like his personal appearance, was artificial 
and affected. His phrases, to use the language of Aristophanes, 
after ‘passing through the melting-pot,’ were ‘moulded like 
wax” and ‘bent into strange curves*.’ In early life he had 
been the pupil of the sophist Prodicus, and inherited from his 
master a taste for concise and sententious maxims, and for 
alliterations, antitheses, and verbal jingles*. His speech in 
the Symposium is all of this character, and reminds Socrates 
of the manner of Gorgias®. His fragments, aJse, abound in 
carefully balanced epigrams, such as ‘to make a bye-work of 
our work, and a work of our bye-work®.’ In an age which 
admired the writings of the sophists, this artificiality of style, 
so far from being distasteful, was a positive recommendation, 
and no doubt formed the chief source of his popularity. His 
catching phrases were convenient to remember, and well adapted 


4 Plat. Protag. 315 D. 

5 Id. Symp. 194 E—198 c. Cp. 
Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 1. 9 (p. 12 Kayser) 
wat Aydadwy 6@.. . ToAAAXOD THY iapuBov 
yopyuacer. 

6 Frag. 11 70 pev mapepyov épyov ws 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18 x px 5€ pa) Tovety 
éromoukoy cvoTnua Tparye diay. émorrouscov 
5é Aéyw 70 ToAvpVOor, oiov Et Tis TOY THS 
*TArddos Gro Trovot pdOov. ... onwetov SeE* 
Boor wépowy “IAlov bAny érolnoay Kat p47) 
Kara pépos wonep Evpiniins, 7 NeoByv 


kal pay wonep AicxvaAos, 7) extintovow 
4 wands aywviCovra, émel kal “Ayadwv 
ekénecev ey TOUTH MOVY. 

2 Plut. Quaest. Symp. 3. I. I. 

8 Aristoph. Thesm. 39-57. Cp. the 
parody of his lyrics in 101 ff. 


movovpeba, | Td 8 epyov ws mapepyor 
éxmovovpeba, Cp. frag. 27 yvwpn be 
Kpeiaady eo7 1) pwpn XEepv, 29 Ex TOV 
yap eoopay yiyver’ avOpwros epay, For 
the other fragments see Nauck, pp. 763- 


769. 
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for quotation; and Aristotle cites them with obvious partiality *. 
Hence it is easy to understand that when a certain friend of his 
once proposed to correct his dramas by removing these various 
trivialities of diction, the offer was not very acceptable to the 
poet, who complained with justice that to ‘improve’ them in 
this way would be to ‘eliminate all the Agathon’*.’ 


(4) Tragedy in Famittes. 


During the flourishing period of the Greek drama, the poet, 
as we have seen, was his own stage-manager; it was he who 
superintended the production of the play, made the necessary 
arrangements with the archon, trained the actors and the chorus, 
and provided appropriate music and scenery. In order, there- 
fore, to be a successful tragic poet, it was necessary to possess, 
not only poetical genius, but also a considerable amount of 
special training and technical knowledge. Such being the case, 
the composition of tragedies tended, not unnaturally, to become 
a sort of hereditary vocation, and to be handed down from 
father to son for several generations. Though literary capacity 
could not be transmitted, yet the art of placing a drama effectively 
upon the stage might be acquired by experience. Hence we 
find that most of the great poets of this period were succeeded 
in their profession by a line of descendants, who, even if they 
possessed no great talent for poetry, were often fairly successful 
on the stage. Polyphradmon, the author of a tetralogy on 
the subject of Lycurgus, was the son of the tragic poet 
Phrynichus*; and Aristias, the son of Pratinas, also followed 
closely in the footsteps of his father, and became equally 
famous as a writer of satyric plays ‘*. 


1 KE. g, Eth. Nicom. 6. 4 réxvn TUyxyVv $ Suidas vy. @pvmyos (1). He was 
€orepfe wat tUxn Téxvnv, Rhet. 2. 24 third with his Aviodpyea TETparoyia 
Tax’ av tis cixds adtd Todr’ eivac A€yot, | in 467, the year in which the Theban 


Bpotota.moAAd Tuyxavew ods eixdra, Cp. tetralogy of Aeschylus won the first 
also Eth. Nicom. 6, 2, Eth. Eud. 3.1, prize (Argum. Aesch. Sept.). His name 
Rhet. 2, 19. occurs in the list of tragic poets in Corp. 

* Aelian, Var, Hist..14. 13 dAAd od Ins. Att. 2, 977 a, where it is given as 
YE, yevvate, A€AnOas ceavrov Tov ’Ayd- ToArvppacpwr. 


A ty 
Owva Ex TOD’ Ayabwvos apaviCwr, * Pausan. 2. 13. 5, who says he was 
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But the family of Aeschylus was far the most prolific of all 
in the matter of dramatic composition, and for nearly two 
hundred years continued to provide the Attic theatre with 
a series of tragic poets. Among the members of this group 
who belong to the fifth century the two earliest in point of date 
are Euphorion and Bion, the sons of Aeschylus, who both wrote 
tragedies’, Euphorion, also, availing himself of the special 
permission given by law, often exhibited his father’s dramas 
in competition with the works of contemporary authors, and 
obtained in this way four victories *. 

Another representative of the same family was Philocles, the 
nephew of Aeschylus—a voluminous writer, who produced no 
less than a hundred tragedies in the course of his career, and 
on one occasion succeeded in defeating even Sophocles himself’. 
But his success in this contest must have been due to some 
casual circumstance, since otherwise he never attained any 
great eminence as a dramatist. In the comic poets he is the 
object of frequent ridicule; his name is changed to ‘Gall, the 
son of Brine,’ on account of his harsh and disagreeable style‘? ; 
the badness of his poetry is ascribed to the ugliness of his 
person’; his lyrics are said to inspire even wasps with additional 
venom *; and he is denounced as a mere botcher of plays, con- 


nected with Aeschylus by blood, but not by genius’. 


buried at Phlius, his father’s native city. 
He contended against Aeschylus in 467 
with a group of plays left to him by his 
father (Argum. Aesch. Sept.), and was 
also one of the opponents of Sophocles 
(Vita Soph.). The titles of seven of his 
plays, together with a few insignificant 
fragments, are to be found in Nauck, 
pp: 726-728. 

1 Suidas vv. AicxvAos, Evdpopiwy, 
Bion’s name is doubtful, the MSS. vary- 
ing between Buoy, EvBiwy, and Evaiwy. 
‘Euphorion won the first prize in 431, 
defeating both Sophocles and Euripides ; 
but the plays which he exhibited on 
this occasion were most probably written 
by Aeschylus (Argum. Eur. Med.). 

2 Suidas v. Edpopiwv. 


Among 


8 Suidas v. ®AoxAjs. Among the 
plays exhibited by Sophocles, on the 
occasion when Philocles defeated him, 
was the Oedipus Tyrannus (Argum. 
Oed. Tyr.). 

4 Suidas l.c.; Schol. Aristoph. Av. 
281. 

5 Aristoph. Thesm. 168. 

6 Tbid. Vesp. 461. 

7 Such appears to be the meaning 
of the corrupt fragment of Telecleides 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2, p. 366). 
In Aristoph. Avy. 1295 Philocles is com- 
pared to a lark, though the allusion is 
obscure; and in a fragment of Cratinus 
(Meineke, 2, p. 226) he is charged with 
spoiling a legend by his unskilful treat- 
ment. 
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his compositions was a tetralogy on the legend of Tereus ; and 
this fact is of some significance, as showing that the tetralogic 
form of writing was still occasionally retained in the Aeschylean 
school ', 

Concerning Morsimus, the son of Philocles, and grand- 
nephew of Aeschylus, little is known beyond the fact that he 
was an oculist as well as a tragic poet, and that his person was 
diminutive, and his dramas dull and frigid’. To ‘learn a play 
of Morsimus by heart’ is mentioned in Aristophanes as one of 
the most painful of punishments; and the scribes who made 
copies of his works are visited in Hades with the same penalties 
as thieves, swindlers, and parricides’. 

Both Sophocles and Euripides left successors behind them 
among their own relatives. Euripides had a son, or a nephew, 
to whom he bequeathed his unpublished plays, and who also 
composed tragedies of his own‘. Ariston, the illegitimate son 
of Sophocles, likewise followed his father’s profession, though 
without much success*. But Iophon, the legitimate son, was 
a more distinguished author, and won several victories in the 
course of his career, in which he produced fifty plays, some by 
himself, some in conjunction with his father®. In the Frogs he 


1 Schol, Aristoph. Av. 281. The tetra- 
logy was called Mavéiovis (Philomela 
and Procne being the daughters of 
Pandion), and apparently contained an 
account of the transformation of Tereus 
into a hoopoe. Hence the satirical 
allusion in the Aves, where the Hoopoe 
claims to be the father of the Philoclean 
bird. According to the scholiast one of 
the four plays was called Typeds 7) “Exo, 
though the latter title can hardly be 
genuine. Suidas (v. AosAfjs) gives 
the titles of seven other tragedies by 
Philocles, and his fragments will be 
found in Nauck, pp. 759-760, 

2 Suidas v. Méporpos; Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. 4o1, Pax 803 and 808, Ran. 151. 
He is sometimes, though erroneously, 
described as the brother of Melanthius 
(e.g. Meineke 2, p. 659), through a mis- 
understanding of Aristoph. Pax 8or ff, 


3 Aristoph. Equit. 401, Ran. 151. Cp., 
for other satirical allusions, Pax 8or, 
Plato’s Sxevai, frag. 2 (Meineke, l.c.). 

4 He is called ‘son’ of Euripides in 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67, and Vita Eur. ; 
‘nephew’ in Suidas vy. Evpimidns (2) 
and (3), who cites Acovtows éy Tots 
Xpovitois as his authority. It was this 
younger Euripides who brought out the 
Bacchae, Alcmaeon, and Iphigenia in 
Aulide after the death of his relative. 

5 Suidasv. SoporaAjjs (2) ; Diog. Laert. 
7. 164. 

6 Suidas v, “Iopéy. Scho]. Aristoph. 
Ran. 73. Heis said to have competed 
at times against his father (Vita Soph.), 
In 428 he was second in the tragic 
contest, Euripides being first, and Ion 
third (Argum. Eur. Hipp.). , For his 
fragments and the titles of his plays 
see Nauck, pp. 761, 762. 
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is described as the only good poet now left, but doubts are 
expressed whether he will appear to equal advantage without 
the assistance of Sophocles, who had died in the previous year '. 
These doubts appear to have been verified, as the reputation 
which he eventually left behind him was that of a dull and 
feeble poet®. A curious tradition has been preserved by an 
anonymous grammarian, to the effect that he, and not his father, 
was the author of the Antigone’. 

Lastly, there is a theatrical family—that of Carcinus, or 
‘Crab,’ the son of Thorycius—which achieved some glory in 
the fourth century, but whose fifth-century representatives would 
hardly have been remembered but for the jeers of Aristophanes. 
Carcinus was a poet, and wrote tragedies ; while his three sons, 
‘long-necked dwarfish dancers, mere bits of sheep-dung,’ served 
in the tragic choruses‘. The whole family are introduced at 
the end of the Wasps, the sons executing an extravagant dance 
in the orchestra, while their father, the ‘ocean king,’ looks on, 
rejoicing in the activity of his children®. 

Xenocles, the smallest of the three sons, and more like a 
‘shrimp’ or ‘spider’ than a member of the ‘crab’ species, even- 
tually became a tragic dramatist like his father®. He is described 
as ‘a bad man and a bad poet,’ and his name is dismissed with 
contempt in the review of living writers in the Frogs’. Yet 


1 Aristoph. Ran. 73 ff. 

2 Schol. ibid. 78. 

3 Cramer, Anecd. Graec. 4, p. 313- 
4 Aristoph. Pax 781 ff.,and Schol. ad 


poet is said to have been the son of 
Carcinus. 

5 Aristoph. Vesp. 1497 ff. Cp, Pax 
864, where the sons are called ‘tops,’ 


loc.; Suidas v. Kapsivos (3); Schol. 
Vesp. 1500. There is some doubt as 
to the number and names of the sons. 
Aristophanes (Vesp. 1497 ff.) clearly 
makes them three, and so Schol. Vesp. 
1522, and Schol. Pax 788 (who gives 
their names as Xenocles, Xenotimus, 
Xenarchus). But Schol. Vesp. 1493 says 
there were four sons, quoting a mutilated 
passage from Pherecrates to that effect ; 
and Schol. Ran. 86 agrees with him, 
giving their names as Xenocles, Xeno- 
timus, Xenoclitus, and Datis. Cp. also 
Schol. Pax 289, where Datis the tragic 


because of their dancing powers. 

6 Aristoph. Pax 1508 ff.; Schol. Nub. 
1263. 

7 Aristoph. Thesm. 169, Ran. 86. Cp. 
Schol. Ran. 86 (where his poetry is 
described as ‘rough and allegorical ’), 
and Schol. Pax 790 (where the epithet 
Swdexapiyxavos, applied to him by the 
comic poet Plato, is explained as a 
reference to the wonderful contrivances 
which he introduced into his plays). Two 
of his lines are parodied in Aris- 
toph. Nub. 1263. For the fragments 
and titles of his plays see Nauck, p. 770. 
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even he succeeded in defeating Euripides, and in obtaining 
the first prize for tragedy, in the year 415’. 


(5) Other Tragic Poets. 


The families of tragic poets which we have been describing 
were all composed of men who had devoted themselves to 
tragedy as a regular profession, and who consecrated their chief 
energies to the theatre; in fact, throughout the whole of the 
earlier history of the Athenian theatre the composition of plays 
was practically confined to writers of this class. But towards 
the close of the fifth century a new kind of author begins for 
the first time to make his appearance in the shape of the 
amateur dramatist, who, while occasionally trying his fortunes 
upon the stage, nevertheless regarded the production of 
tragedies as a mere amusement, and as a relaxation from the 
serious business of life. Poets of this intermittent type, who 
become more and more frequent in the course of the next few 
generations, were concerned solely with the literary part of 
the work, and, unlike their predecessors, must have employed 
professional services in the actual production of their plays. 
Critias, the pupil of Socrates, and the famous leader of the 
Thirty Tyrants, is one of the earliest examples. Oratory and 
statesmanship were his principal occupations. His speeches, 
which survived for many centuries, are described by Cicero as 
vigorous in matter, like those of Pericles, but more copious in 
style ; and Philostratus notices their solemn and sententious 
tone, and the easy flow of their diction®. Critias also wrote 


elegies, of which some fragments remain, and was fond of — 


posing as a philosopher*. His tragedies were apparently 


of a reflective and philosophic cast, like his orations; and~ 


along and rather striking fragment of his Sisyphus has been 
preserved, in which he accounts for the belief in gods on 
utilitarian principles, regarding them as the invention of early 
statesmen, who hoped in this way to deter men from crime ‘, 


1 Aelian, Var. Hist. 2. 8. * Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. pp..602-606, 
2 Cicero, de Orat. 2. 22; Philostrat. * Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 771. 
Vits Sophy i, 163 pa nieet. The lines are quoted as from the 
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The fragment recalls the manner of Euripides in his sententious 
moods, though less vigorous and picturesque in language. 
Indeed, Critias was plainly one of the imitators of Euripides, 
and the similarity between the two poets occasionally led to 
confusion concerning the authorship of their respective plays}. 
Meletus, another poet of the end of the fifth century, is better 
known as one of the accusers of Socrates than as a dramatic 
author’. He is described by Plato as being, at the time of the 
trial, a ‘young man of no great distinction, with long hair, 
_ hooked nose, and scanty beard’. In the prosecution of 
Socrates he represented the tragic poets, whose vanity was 
offended by the Socratic irony‘. His lanky and corpse-like 
appearance caused him to be selected by Aristophanes, in one 
of his comedies, as an ambassador to Hades, sent by the living 
poets to implore the assistance of the dead®. His vicious 
character, and the coarseness and sensuality of his lyrics, are 
elsewhere satirised®. All that is known about his tragic poetry 
is that he wrote a tetralogy (the last recorded example of this 
species of composition) on the legend of Oedipus; whence his 


both versions being found. Aristo- 
phanes called him a ‘Thracian,’ though 
on what grounds is unknown (Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 18 B). Nor is it certain 
whether he was the Meletus who was 
charged with participation in the muti- 
lation of the Hermae, and who sided 
with the Thirty Tyrants, and prose- 


Sisyphus of Critias by Sextus Empi- 
ricus. Plutarch and Galen ascribe them 
to Euripides, being apparently misled, 
partly by their sententious tone, partly 
by the fact that Euripides was also the 
author of a Sisyphus (satyric play), 

1 According to the Vita Eurip. three 
plays of Euripides—the Tennes, Rhada- 


manthus, and Peirithous—were often 
r garded as spurious; and Athenaeus 
(p. 496) tells us that the Peirithous was 
ascribed to Critias by some scholars. 
On the strength of these facts Wila- 
mowitz (Anal. Eur. p. 166) would 
assign all three plays to Critias. But 
the inference is very doubtful. Every 
grammarian except Athenaeus who 
quotes the Peirithous regards it as the 
work of Euripides (see Nauck, pp. 546- 
550); and the style of the numerous 
fragments is quite Euripidean. 

2 Tt is doubtful whether his name 
should be spelt MéAyros or MeéAr7os, 


cuted Andocides (Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 36; 
Andoc. de Myst. § 94). 

8 Plat. Euthyph. p. 2 B. 

4 Ibid. Apol. p. 22 A. 

5 Aristoph. Iyputdéns,frag. 1(Meineke, 
p. 1005). Hence Sannyrion, the comic 
poet, called him roy dd Anvatou vexpdv 
(Athen. p. 551). 

6 Suidas, v. MéAntos’ xwpwdetrar ws 
movnpos Tov Tpomov. Cp. Schol. Plat. 
Apol. 18 B. Aristoph. Ran. 1301 (about 
Euripides) oftos 8’ dnd mavrav pev péper 
mopvidiov, | cxoAlwy MeAnrov k.7.A, His 
love-songs are mentioned by Athen. 
p- 605. 
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nick-name ‘son of Laius‘’ Shortly after the condemnation 
of Socrates he was put to death by the Athenians in a fit of 
remorse ’. 

There are still one or two poets of this century who perhaps 
deserve a passing mention. Aristarchus of Tegea, a contem- 
porary of Euripides, and most prolific author, is said to have 
been the first to ‘construct tragedies of the present length *.’ 
The reference is apparently to the usual size of dramas in the 
post-Euripidean period; but as no plays of that epoch have 
been preserved, the significance of the change must remain 
uncertain. The Achilles of Aristarchus was copied by Ennius, 
and is the only certain instance in Roman literature of the 
adaptation of a tragedy which was not by one of the three 
great dramatists‘. Neophron of Sicyon, another fertile writer, 
was conspicuous for the prominence which he gave to slave 
characters®. But his chief claim to remembrance comes from 
the fact that his Medea is said to have suggested the master- 
piece of Euripides®. Sthenelus, the ‘plagiarist,’ and the object 
of much ridicule on the comic stage’, is mentioned by Aristotle 
as a writer who discarded the bombast of the tragic style, and 
composed in the language of ordinary life, without elevation 
or ornament®. But the result was common-place, without 
being effective ; and it was said that his verses, in order to 


1 Schol. Plat. Apol. 18 B. His 
father’s real name was Meletus (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 40). As regards his poetry, 
he is described as avAos months in 
Schol. Plat. l.c., and wux pds év 77 rounoer 
in Suid. v. MéAnros. 

2 Diog. Laert. 2.43. Diod. Sic. 14. 37. 

5 Suidas, v. Apiorapxos* mp@ros eis TO 
vov avTay pnkos TA Spdpara KaTréoTnoer. 
Suidas adds that he composed a play 
called Asclepius, as a thank-offering to 
the god for his recovery from a certain 
illness; and that he wrote seventy 
tragedies, won two victories, and lived 
more than ninety years. For his plays 
and fragments see Nauck, p. 728. 

4 Festus, p. 242. Plaut. Paenul. 
prol. 1. 


5 Suidas (v. Ned@pwv) says he wrote 
120 tragedies, and mp&Tos eionyaye mat- 
daywyovs nal oixer@y Bacavoyv. Healso 
tells the same story about him which 
he had previously told about another 
tragic poet called Nearchus, viz., that 
he accompanied Alexander the Great in 
his campaigns, and was put to death 
for conspiracy. Whence some scho- 
lars suggest that he really belonged 
to the age of Alexander, and that his 
Medea was an imitation of that by 
Euripides. 

§ On this question see p. 290. 

7 Aristoph. Vesp. 1313; Plat. Adxwves, 
frag. 2, Sxevai, frag. 2 (Meineke, pp. 
639, 659). 

S Pocticua2s 
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be made palatable, required to be seasoned with salt and 
vinegar !, 

Many other poets of this period are familiar to us from the 
jests of Aristophanes, though all memory of their writings has 
disappeared. Such are the luxurious and easy-going Morychus ; 
the glutton Nothippus; the shaggy-haired Hieronymus; Acestor, 
the ‘bug-bear of the tragic choruses’; Theognis, whose frigid 
dullness froze the very rivers of Thrace; Gnesippus, with his 
chorus of Lydian slave girls; and Melanthius, the humourist, 
who gained more renown by his bons mots than by his tragedies, 
and whose ‘wit and wisdom’ were long remembered, and are 
often quoted by later writers. For these poets, and many 
others of even less celebrity, the reader is referred to the 
Appendix. 


§ 3. Tragedy at Athens in the Fourth Century. 


After the tragic drama had been developed by the genius of 
the Athenians into a great and impressive species of art, it 
began, as was natural, to be imitated by the other Greeks; and 
before the close of the fourth century dramatic performances 
fashioned on the Attic model had been established in almost 
every Hellenic community. But in spite of these numerous 
attempts at emulation on the part of neighbouring countries, it 
was a long time before any other people succeeded in disputing 
the theatrical supremacy of the Athenians. Up to the period 
of the Macedonian conquests their pre-eminence was practically 
uncontested. Athens continued, as heretofore, to be the great 
centre of dramatic productiveness, and the sole arbiter of taste 
in questions connected with the theatre. All the best tragedies 
were produced at her festivals, and every foreign aspirant after 
dramatic distinction looked to her for the ratification of his 
claims ; nor was his ambition satisfied, unless he produced his 
plays on the Athenian stage, and secured if possible the crown 


1 Aristoph. I'npurdins, frag.g | A. «al hexameter quoted by Athen. p. 428, and 
mas éya Oevédrov payor av ppyara;| an iambic line dubiously ascribed to 
B. eis d€0s éuBarrdpevos 7) Enpovs GAas, him by some ancient critics (Nauck, 
All that remains of his poetry is an p. 762). 
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of victory’. We have seen that even among the poets of the 
fifth century a large number were of foreign birth, and were 
attracted to Athens by the fame of her theatrical exhibitions. 
During the fourth century the stream still flowed in the same 
direction, and the supply of native poets was constantly 
augmented by the accession of foreigners, who either took up 
their abode in Athens, like Theodectes of Phaselis, or, like 
Dionysius the Syracusan tyrant, merely sent their tragedies 
there for representation. 

The tragic drama was never cultivated with more eagerness 
and enthusiasm than during this epoch of its history. One 
novel and important feature was the increasing veneration 
bestowed upon the works of the older poets, which began to be 
exhibited at every festival as a necessary part of the entertain- 
ment, while the fame of the great actors by whom they were 
reproduced spread over the whole of Greece*®. But the admira- 
tion inspired by the earlier drama was far from interfering, at 
any rate for a time, with the taste for new and contemporary 
compositions ; it even acted as a stimulant; and the production 
of original plays continued to be carried on, during the whole 
of the fourth century, with unceasing vigour. The performance 
of ‘new tragedies’ at the City Dionysia formed the central 
attraction of the festival, and drew the largest crowds of 
spectators*; and the proceedings at the Lenaea seem to have 
been of much the same character‘. As a result of this constant 


1 Cp. Plat. Laches, 183 A map’ éxeivors 


7 \ > a \ N fal 
av Tis TipnOets €ls TAUTQ KAL Tapa TwWY 


‘EAAnvev. Bekk. Anecd. p. 309 Tay 
Tpaywdav of wey Hoay Tadaol, of TaAaa 
Spdpara eicayaydvres, of 5& Karvol, of 
Kawa Kal pndémote elcayxOévra, 


GdAAwy Actor’ av epyaforro xpHuara, 
oTay 
> na ia / 2 a. ‘\ 
ovv TovTo ylvnrat, TAclwy éotl omovdy 


womep ye kal Tpaywodias TonTHs Tap Huey 


TipnOels, TovyapTo. os dv ointar Tpayw- 


diay Ka@s moveiy, ove ELwOev KUKAW TEpt 
THY ATTiK}VY KaTA Tas GAXAas TéAES Em- 
Serkv¥pevos TeprepKeTar, GAN’ EVOds Sedpo 
pépera kal Toicd émdeixvuci* cixdtws, 

2 On this reproduction of old tragedies 
see the Attic Theatre, pp. 96-100. 

8 Aesch. Ctesiph. § 34 Krnowpav 82 év 
TO Oearpy (Kedever avaxnpdTTEV) .. . 
ov éxkAnoiaCdyvTav ~’A@nvaiwy, GAda 
Tpaywdav aywviCopévay Kawav, odd 
évaytiov tod Shmov, GAN évaytioy Trav 


Tov ’A@nvalwy mept TO Kawvov Spaua Kat 
Hndérote Hywvicnévoy, That the pro- 
duction of new tragedies at the City 
Dionysia was regular and continuous 
during the fourth century is proved by 
numerous inscriptions (Corp. Ins. Att. 
2. 971 C-e, 973, 974): 

4 There is ample evidence that new 
tragedies were regularly exhibited at 
the Lenaea during this period. Thus 
Apharens (Plut, X Orat. 839 C) brought 
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demand for fresh materials at each of the two great annual 
gatherings, the more popular dramatists of the period were 
compelled to be unusually prolific, and Carcinus is said to 
have written a hundred and sixty plays, and Astydamas as 
many as two hundred and forty’. 

But when we consider the merit, rather than the fertility, 
of this later tragedy, the case is very different. Although no 
specimens have been preserved, there is sufficient evidence to 
show that the loss is not a great one, and that these poets of 
the fourth century seldom rose above mediocrity. The reputa- 
tion which they enjoyed was only of a moderate kind. Not 
one of them was successful in obtaining a place even among 
the secondary authors of the earlier period, such as Ion and 
Achaeus*. Aristotle, it is true, seems to regard them with 
some favour, and makes frequent reference to their plays’, 
protesting at the same time against the unfairness of judging 
them by a comparison with their great predecessors‘. But the 
very fact of the protest being made is significant of the estima- 
tion in which they were generally held; and a further proof 
of their inferiority is contained in Aristotle’s own admission, 
that the success of a play in his days depended more upon the 
actor than upon the poet’. ,” 


18 (Lynceus). To Carcinus, Eth. Nicom. 
7.8 (Alope), Rhet. 2. 23 (Medea), 3. 16 
(Oedipus), Poet. 16 (Thyestes), 17 
(Amphiaraus). To Astydamas, Poet. 
14(Alcmaeon). ‘To Polyidus, Poet. 16 
and 17 (Iphigeneia). To Antiphon, 
Rhet, 2. 2 and 23 (Meleager), Eth. Eud. 


out plays on two occasions at the Lenaea 
(between 368 and 341 B.C.) The 
tyrant Dionysius won the prize for 
tragedy at the Lenaea in 367 (Diod. 
Sic. 15.74), An Attic inscription (Corp. 
Ins. Att. 2.977 c) records one victory of 
Theodectes, and seven of Astydamas, at 


the Lenaea, 

1 Suidas, vv. Kapxivos (2), ’Aatvéd- 
pas (1). 

2 Ton and Achaeus were placed in the 
Alexandrian canon, along with the three 
great dramatists. They must therefore 
have been considered superior to any 
tragic poets of the fourth century. See 
p- 404. 

8 The references to Theodectes are 
Rhet. 2. 23 (his Ajax and Alcmaeon), 
ibid. 24 (Orestes and Helena), Pol. 1. 6 
(Helena), Poet. 16 (Tydeus), 11 and 


7. 4 (Andromache), Mechan. 1. p. 847 
(a quotation). To Chaeremon, Poet. 
1 and 24 (Centaurus), Rhet. 2. 23 
(Pentheus), 3. 11 (description of his 
style), Probl. 3. 16 (quotation). 

4 Poet. c. 18 pddvoTa pev ovv dravta 
Sel meipacba Exe, ef Se pn, TA péeyiora 
Kal TAElOTA, GAAws Te Kal ws VOY OUKOpar- 
Toda. Tods TmonTds’ yeyovdtwy yap Kad’ 
éxacrov pépos ayab@y momtay, éxdorov 
tod idiov dyabod afiovor Tov eva bmep- 
Badrew. 

5 Rhet. 3. 1 peiGoy Svvayra viv Tay 
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The art of tragic composition had, in fact, by this time 
degenerated into a merely mechanical process. The old themes 
were treated in the old fashion, without life and inspiration. 
There was an absence of all creative impulse and original 
thought. The chorus still remained in the meaningless position 
in which it had been left by Agathon, and was neither totally 
abolished, nor brought into definite relationship with the play’. 
The ancient legends, though their capacities had been exhausted 
by frequent repetition, still supplied the stage with its only 
subjects. A few attempts, indeed, were made from time to 
time to create a new kind of historical drama, but they met 
with no success?; the majority of the poets shrank from 
anything in the way of a novel experiment; and so timid was 
their conservatism, that even in the selection of mythological 
plots they confined themselves to safe and well-tried legends, 
which had already proved successful in the theatre *. 

This wearisome monotony, and this frigid adherence to ancient 
models, remind one of the similar position of the French drama 
at the close of the last century. 
case of the Greeks, there was no romantic movement at hand 
to rescue the stage from inanition, and Greek tragedy never 
recovered from the stagnation into which it now fell. Aristotle 
himself seems to have felt the danger of the situation, and the 
need for reform; and he mentions the possibility of creating 
a fresh interest, and infusing new blood into the lifeless system, 
by the introduction of fictitious plots such as Agathon’s Flower‘. 


But unfortunately, in the 


a“ € © ta 
TONTWY OL UTOKpITal, 


Cp. the habit 
which Aristotle censures in the con- 


therefore have been very different from 
the older type of historical tragedy, 


temporary poets, of inserting irrelevant 
episodes to exploit particular actors 
(Poet. c. 9 Toratrac Se (é€recodimdes 
mpageis) moodvTa tmd pev Tay pavrwv 
tomTav 8: abtovs, t1d 8 Tay dyabey 
did Tovs broxpirds). 

1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18. 

2 Cp. the Mausolus of Theodectes, 
and the Themistocles of Moschion 
(Nauck, pp. 802 and 812)—plays in 
which real Greek characters were ap- 
parently introduced, and which must 


such as the Persae of Aeschylus. 

8 Aristot. Poet. c. 13 mp@rov pev yap 
of ronral Tovs Tux dvTas pOoUs amrnpib- 
povy, viv 5& mepl ddlyas oikias af KaA- 
Morar Tpaywdiar cuvTibevrat, ofoy rept 
*Adkpalwva kat Oidimouy Kat’ Opéotny Kai 
MeXéaypov nal Ovéorny Kal Thdrepor rat 
boots GAAos oupBEeBynKev 7 Tadeciy Seva 
H Tomoa, Cp. c, 14 0d meph moAAa 
yevn at rpaywdia eiciv, 

4 Poet. c. 9 dpoiws yap ev tobTw (i.e. 
Agathon’s Flower) ta te mpdypara Kat 


s Mo) pies Wich eth aN baeei \ 


.y 
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If this suggestion had been carried out, and if the legendary 
subjects had been frankly abandoned, together with the whole 
paraphernalia of gorgeous dresses and stately masks, it is 
possible that the vitality of the tragic stage might have been 
restored, and that it might have entered upon a new lease of 
life. Stories based upon ordinary experience might have given 
rise to a domestic type of drama, corresponding in outward 
form to the later comedy, while distinguished by greater 
earnestness of tone. But the traditional character of tragedy 
as a religious ceremonial, and {ts intimate connexion with the 
worship of the gods, were obstacles in the way of any such 
radical and far-reaching innovations. Moreover, the time was 
unfavourable, and the impulse towards serious drama had 
almost spent itself, Poets of genuine creative power were 
drawn away by the superior attractions of comedy, which now 
began to predominate over its rival; and it was on the comic 
stage, with its lively realism and epicurean views of life, that 
the spirit of this later epoch found its truest expression. 


(1) Fhetorical Poets. 


The prime source of weakness, then, in the tragedy of the 
fourth century was its lifeless conventionality. But its decline 
was further accelerated by a second cause—the predominance 
of the rhetorical spirit. ‘The older poets,’ says Aristotle, 
“made their characters speak like citizens; the poets of the 
present day make them speak like rhetoricians'.’ Rhetoric 
had, in fact, become the favourite pursuit of the age, and most 


of the tragic poets of this epoch were either orators themselves 


or pupils of orators. Their rhetorical propensities were intensi- 
fied by the example of Euripides. Inspired with admiration for 
that portion of his work which was in reality the least dramatic 
of all, they copied and exaggerated his controversial scenes, 
and forensic manner of speech. The language of tragedy, 


Ay x \ 2 a“ 
7a dvéuara memoinra, Kal ovdey ATTOV 1 Poet. c. 6 of pév yap dpxato Todt- 
> rat c \ a. c 
edppaive, dar’ od TavTws ivat ¢nTn- —- TLK@s Emolovy AéyovTas, of Se viv pnTopt- 


aA 14 \ aA lal 
réov Tav Tmapadebopévav pmvOwy, Tepl ovs Kas, 
re 
ai rpaywdia eiciv, dvrexeobar. 
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divested of poetical ornament, began to resemble the ordinary 
diction of the advocate’. Occasionally indeed a poet like 
Moschion attempted to recall the grandeur of the Aeschylean 
verse?; but the prevailing taste was for argument and alter- 
cation. Streams of contentious verbiage took the place of 
delineations of character and motive*. The tragedies of the 
time, though constructed with skilful regularity‘, lacked human 
interest and genuine feeling. The object of the average 
dramatist was, not so much to illustrate ethical problems 
and paint the passions of mankind, as to create favourable 
opportunities for a set debate, and to display his powers of 
eloquence. 

Chief among the rhetorical poets of the period is Theodectes, 
of Phaselis in Lycia*. He was born about 375, and settled in 
Athens at an early age, where he became the pupil of Plato 
and Isocrates, and especially of Aristotle, whose admiration for 
his beauty was compared by the ancients to the admiration of 


Socrates for Alcibiades °. 


Oratory was his principal profession 
p , 


and he took pupils and wrote speeches as a means of liveli- 


hood’. 


1 Aristot. Rhet. 3. 1 ovdé yap of tas 
Tpaywoias mootvrTes é7t xXpavTa Tov 
avtoy tpdtov, GAN’ wWoTvep Kal ek TaY 
TeTpapetpov eis TO iapBetoy peteBnoav 
bia TO TW AOYH TOUTO THY béTpwY Gpord- 
TaTov eivat THY GAAov, otTw Kal ToY 
évopatav deixaciw boa mapa tHy dia- 
AexTév éoTL, ois of mpdTEpov exdcpovr. 
This unadorned style was imitated from 
Euripides, cp. ibid. c. 2 eAémrerar 8 ed, 
éav Tis Ex THs ciwOvias biadexTov Exréywv 
avvT.6n Step Hipimidys moet cal bredege 
mp@ros. In the surviving fragments of 
the fourth-century poets the influence of 
Euripides, especially in his more forensic 
parts, is unmistakeable. 

2 Cp. his fragments (Nauck, pp. 812- 
816), and especially frag. 6, a long 
passage about the gradual civilisation 
of mankind, obviously composed in 
imitation of the celebrated description 
in the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


But he also devoted himself to tragedy, and composed 


3 Aristot. Poet. c. 6, where it is said 
that the tragedies of the later poets are 
deficient in characterisation (ai ydp tav 
vey Tay mheloTov andes Tpaywdia 
cioiv). 

* That the later tragedies were usually 
constructed with skill seems to be im- 
plied in Aristot. Poet. c. 6 ér onpetov 
drt Kat of éyxelpodvres Tovety mpdtepov 
dvvavTat TH A€Let Kal Tots HOeow axpiBodv 
7) Ta Tpdypata cuvicracbat, ofov Kal of 
TpOTo wointal cyedov dmayres, 

5 Suidas, v. @codéxrns. 

6 Suidas, l.c, Athen. p. 566. He lived 
forty-one years (Suidas), and is known 
to have been dead in 333 (Plut. Alex. 
¢. 17); whence his birth may be placed 
approximately in 375, which would 
make him about nine years younger 
than Aristotle. 

7 Phot. cod. 176, 
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fifty plays with conspicuous success, winning eight out of the 
Among his other 
writings was a metrical treatise on rhetoric, and certain conun- 
drums in verse, which attracted great admiration’. His powers 
of memory were so remarkable, that he could repeat a lengthy 
poem after a single hearing*. As an orator he ranked among 
the greatest of his contemporaries, and though inferior to his 
master Isocrates, is highly praised by Cicero for the artistic 
polish of his language‘, When the widow of Mausolus invited 
all the most distinguished rhetoricians of the age to compete in 
the celebration of her husband’s virtues, Theodectes, among 
others, pronounced an eulogy on the dead prince, but was 
defeated by the superior eloquence of Theopompus; whereupon 
he composed a tragedy on the same subject, which obtained 
greater success*®. He died early, at the age of forty-one, and 
was buried on the road to Eleusis, an epitaph on his tomb 
recording his victorious career in tragic poetry’. A statue was 
also erected to his memory in the market-place of his native 
Phaselis; and Alexander the Great, when passing through the 
town in 333, stopped to decorate it with garlands, in memory 
of his old friendship for Theodectes, whose acquaintance he 
had made when a pupil of Aristotle’. a 

As a poet Theodectes was not only popular in his lifetime, 
but retained his celebrity for many centuries, and, among the 
lesser tragic writers, is one of those most frequently quoted by 


thirteen contests in which he engaged’. 


5 Gellius, 10. 18. Swidas (l.c.), in 
his version of the affair, confuses the 
speech and the tragedy (otros xal 
Navxparns #.7.A. .. . elmov emitadvov 
él MavowdAw, ’Aptepucias THs yuvaKds 
avTov mporpePaperns, Kal evixnoe uadcora 


1 Suidas, 1. c. Steph. Byzant., v. @a- 
ondts. From Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 977 b 
and c it appears that seven of his 
victories were at the City Dionysia, 
and one at the Lenaea. 

2 Suidas, 1. c. Athen. p. 451 quotes 


two of his riddles, viz. on ‘A Shadow,’ 
which is greatest at birth and death, 
but smallest at its prime; and on 
‘Day and Night,’ two sisters, each of 
which gives birth to the other. 

3 Quint. Inst. Or. 11. 2. 51. 

4 Dion. Hal. de Isaeo, c. 19. Phot. 
cod. 176. Cicero, Orator 51. A defence 
of Socrates, composed by him, is quoted 
by Aristotle, Rhet. 2. 23. 


evSoniphoas év 7 ime Tpaywdia’ GAAot BE 
pact Ocomoproy Exe TA Tpwreta, 

eySmdas, Ive. Pint.-X Orat. 837 D. 
Steph. Byzant. v. @dondArs, who gives 
the epitaph (45¢ xOav Amo baonAriTHy 
Ocodéxrny | kp’TTe, dv nvénoay Movoa 
’Odupmadess | ev Be Xopay TpayiunKdy 
iepats topic Kwai béx’ Gpidras | dure 
dynpavrous dupeOeuny orepavovrs). 

7 Plut., Alex. cs 17. 
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Stobaeus'. Aristotle also often refers to his works, but chiefly 
for the purpose of illustrating methods of argument, whence we 
may infer the rhetorical character of his tragedies*. Yet he 
speaks with admiration of his picture of Philoctetes, heroically 
endeavouring to conceal his pain; and highly praises the 
conduct of the crisis in the Lynceus, where the hero escapes 
imminent destruction almost by a miracle*. But any dramatic 
power which Theodectes may have possessed was obscured by 
his forensic training; and his fragments, fairly numerous in 
quantity, are echoes of the facile rhetoric of Euripides *. 


(2) Literary and Philosophical Poets. 


The gradual decline in the feeling for dramatic truth and 
reality, which, as we have already pointed out, was charac- 
teristic of the tragic poetry of this period, is further exemplified 
in the rise and rapid development of what may be called the 
literary drama—a new species of composition, which was 
written solely for the reader, and without any view to actual 
representation. Plays of this kind had been unknown to the 
fifth century, but now became frequent and extremely popular. 
According to Aristotle, they differed from the dramas of the 
stage in the same way in which the exercises of the rhetorician 
differed from the eloquence of the assembly and the law courts, 
their merit consisting in the polished elegance of the diction, 
while their defect was a want of force and vitality *. 

The most admired of the authors of this class was Chaeremon, 
a poet who flourished about the middle of the century, and 


from whom several extracts have been preserved’. His style 


1 Viz. seven times in the “Av@oAdyior, 5 Aristot. Rhet. 3.12. Such writers 


and three times in the ’ExAoyat. 

2 Rhet. 2. 23 (twice), 24 (twice), 
Pol. 1. 6. 

3 Eth. Nic. 7.8. Poet.c.11. Theo- 
dectes made a slight alteration in the 
fable about Philoctetes, causing the hero 
to be bitten in the hand, instead of 
the foot (Nauck, p. 803). 

* Cp. the fragments in Nauck, pp. 
801-807. 


are called by Aristotle dvayvworixot and 
ypagpixoi, and their style dvayvworii 
and papi), as opposed to the dywn- 
oriky or bvoxpiTixy of the regular dra- 
matists, 

° He is called a ‘tragic poet’ by 
Athenaeus (p. 43 rpayurds, 35 Tpaywdds), 
The references to him in Eubulus and 
Ephippus (Meineke, 3. pp. 266, 328) 
give his date as the middle of the 
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is slightly laboured and artificial, and shows a preference for 
devious and far-fetched modes of expression, which are ridi- 
culed by the comic poets'. But at the same time it is vivid 
and picturesque and full of prettiness. Chaeremon seems to 
have excelled in the art of word-painting, and displays a per- 
ceptiveness for varieties and contrasts of colour which is rare 
His longest fragment is a graceful 
description of a troop of maidens, wearied out with play, and 
lying asleep in a flowery meadow, amid the ‘sun-like crocus’ 


among classical writers. 


and the ‘dark-leaved wings of the violet,’ their raiment still 
girt up for the dance, and their white limbs exposed like 


5) 


a ‘living picture,’ and shining brightly in the midst of the 
surrounding darkness*. His passion for flowers, the ‘daughters 
of the fragrant spring-time,’ reminds one of Calderon; and he 
loses no opportunity of dwelling on their beauties, whether 
some maiden’s tresses are being crowned with ivy and narcissus, 
or a garland woven with ‘white lilies and bright-shining roses,’ 
or a band of girls is scattered over the fields, ‘pursuing with 
joy the radiant children of the meadow.’ 

In addition to his tragedies Chaeremon, departing from the 
beaten track, also composed a work called the Centaur, of 
a new and original type, but of which nothing is known beyond 
the fact that it was written in ‘every variety of metre.’ By 
Athenaeus it is called a ‘drama,’ and by Aristotle a ‘mixed 
rhapsody*.’ The word ‘rhapsody’ in Greek could only be 
applied to an epic composition; hence it has been suggested 
that the ‘Centaur’ was in reality a combination of two kinds of 
writing, the epic and the dramatic, and that its twofold nature 


fourth century. The fragments and 4 Athen, Poet. c. I Gpoiws 5 nav et 


titles of plays will be found in Nauck, 
pp. 781-792. Suidas (v. Xaphywv) 
calls him s#wsuxds—apparently a mere 
slip, since his fragments clearly belong 
to the tragic style. 

1 Thus Eubulus ridiculed his de- 
scription of water as morapot o@pa 
(Meineke, 3. p. 266). 

2 Frag. 14 (Nauck, p. 786). 

3 Frags. f-13. 


Tis GTAVTA TA METPA puyViwV ToLolTo TV 
piunow, Kabdnep Xaipnywy énoinoe 
Kévravpoy puntiy paywdiay é€ andvrwy 
Tov pérpwy. Ibid, c. 24 ére 5€ aromw- 
TEpov «i puyvvor Tis avTa (hexameters, 
iambics, and trochaics) womep Xaipppor. 
Athen, p. 608 calls it a Spapa modv- 
perpov, and quotes from it two short 
iambic passages. 
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was denoted by its title. But in the absence of further evidence 
it is impossible to come to any certain decision on the subject. 

Under this same class of dramatists, whose works were not 
intended for the stage, we may also include the various literary 
forgers, who began to appear about this time, and amused 
themselves with writing plays in the names of earlier poets. 
Heracleides of Pontus, a disciple of Plato, and voluminous 
author on every kind of subject, was one of the chief offenders, 
and composed several tragedies which he ascribed to Thespis*. 
These tragedies, whether written originally with the intention 
to deceive, or merely as literary exercises, appear in course of 
time to have obtained a permanent footing in Greek literature 
as the genuine works of Thespis, and are probably the source of 
most of the spurious Thespian fragments’. 

The example of Heracleides was followed by one of his pupils, 
Dionysius the Renegade’, who succeeded in imposing on his 
own master with a clever imitation of a Sophoclean tragedy. 
Heracleides was so completely deceived by this composition, 
that he proceeded to quote it in one of his writings as a genuine 
work. When informed of the forgery by Dionysius, he refused 
for a long time to be convinced; but was eventually compelled 
to admit his mistake when it was pointed out to him that the 
play contained an ingeniously concealed acrostic, signifying that 
‘Heracleides is unacquainted with literature ‘.’ 

The writing of dramas having come in this way to be liven 
from any necessary connexion with the stage, many of the 
philosophers of the time took the opportunity of making their 
tenets known to the general reader by throwing them into 
Several tragedies, worthless from a theatrical 
point of view, but full of expositions of cynical doctrines, were 
handed about in later times as the work of Diogenes®; and 


a dramatic form. 


1 Diog. Laert. 5. 92. 
2 See Bentley’s Phalaris, p. 241 ff. 


are mentioned by Diog. Laert. 6. 73 and 
80, who adds that some people ascribed 


3 Atovtovos 56 peTabéuevos, so called 
because he abandoned Zeno in favour 
of the Cyrenaics (Diog. Laert. 7. 166). 

* Thid. 5. 92 and 93. 

° The names of seven of these tragedies 


them to Philiscus of Aegina, a pupil of 
Diogenes, others to a certain Pasiphon. 
Cp. Julian, Or. 6. p. 186. <A few in- 
significant fragments are preserved 
(Nauck, pp. 807-809). 
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Crates, his disciple, also published plays of a ‘lofty and philo- 
sophical’ character, from which certain fragments have been 
preserved’. Authors of this kind, whose dramas were composed 
for a special purpose, and to enforce peculiar tenets, stand on 
a very different footing from reflective poets like Euripides, 
with whom the poetry was the main consideration, while the 
philosophy merely gave a general colouring to the whole. 
These didactic tragedies, on the other hand, made no pretence 
to dramatic excellence ; nor are they of any importance in the 
history of the drama except as instances of the misuse of a 
literary form. 


(3) Tragedy in Families. 


While philosophers and men of letters were thus amusing 
themselves with dramatic composition, the profession of the 
regular playwright continued to be represented by numerous 
writers, and especially by the descendants of the older poets, 
who still kept up the family tradition. The younger Sophocles, 
the son of Ariston, had been the favourite companion of his 
grandfather, by whom he was entrusted with the duty of 
producing his posthumous play, the Oedipus Coloneus’. In 
396 he began to exhibit tragedies on his own account, and 
his dramatic career lasted for many years, and was highly 
successful’. Among his contemporaries was the elder Asty- 
damas, the son of Morsimus, and a descendant of Aeschylus’ 
sister‘. He, too, followed the vocation of tragic poetry, making 
his first appearance in 398, and continuing to produce dramas 
till his death at the age of sixty’. 

The elder Astydamas had a son, Astydamas the younger, who 
was the most prolific and successful dramatist of the fourth 


century®. He began life as a pupil of Isocrates, but soon 


a Ee Ne Ee OP EOS Ee IN 


1 Diog. Laert. 6. 98. Nauck, pp. 


809, S10. 

2 Vita Soph. (p. 4 Dindf.). Argum. 
Oed. Col. 

SeDiodse sicy 14. 53. ouldas, v 
Sopoxd7js (2). Suidas says he ‘ exhibited’ 
forty plays, or according to some ac- 
counts eleven, and that he won seven 


victories. Diodorus gives his victories 
as twelye. The figure eleven is clearly 
too small, and probably denotes the 
number of plays preserved in later 
times. 

4 Suidas, v. Aorvddpas (1). 

5 Diog. Laert. 14. 43. 

6 Suidas, v. ’Acrvddpas (2). 
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abandoned rhetoric for the stage, where he won his first 
victory in 372. In the course of a long career he produced 
two hundred and forty plays, and was crowned victor in fifteen 
contests?. His Hector is cited by Plutarch as one of the glories 
of the Attic stage®. But in spite of his popularity, his works 
have all perished ; and nothing is now known about his dramatic 
methods except the fact that in his treatment of the Alemaeon 
legend he modified the brutality of the original story, by making 
Alcmaeon kill his mother accidentally, instead of by design— 
an interesting innovation, which appears to indicate that the 
growing humanity of the age regarded the crime of deliberate 
matricide as too horrible even for theatrical representation *. 
In 340 he exhibited his Parthenopaeus, which excited so much 
admiration, that the Athenians rewarded him with a bronze 
statue in the theatre. But when he proceeded to inscribe some 
verses on the base, complaining that he had no rivals worthy of 
his powers, and that he ought to have been born in the time of 
the great poets of old, the people were so repelled by his vanity, 
that they ordered the inscription to be erased, and henceforth 
to ‘praise one’s self like Astydamas’ passed into a proverb ®. 


+ Marmor Par. cp. 72 a¢’ ob *Aatu- 
Sdpas “AOHvnow évienoev x.7.A. Suidas 
says it was the e/der Astydamas who 
was the pupil of Isocrates; but as 
Isocrates was born in 436, and taught 
thetoric in Chios before he began to 
teach it in Athens, and as the elder 
Astydamas was already exhibiting tra- 
gedies in 398, the chronology seems 
inconsistent, and there can be little 
doubt that Suidas has confused the 
father with the son. 

® He won the prize at the City 
Dionysia in 341 with the Achilles, 
Athamas, and Antigone; and in 340 
with the Parthenopaeus and Lycaon 
(Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973). Of his fifteen 
victories eight were gained at the City 
Dionysia, seven at the Lenaea (ibid. 2. 
977 band c). Suidas, v. ’Aorvddpas (1), 
ascribes the 240 tragedies and fifteen 
victories to the edder Astydamas: but 


here again he has no doubt put the 
father for the son, for (1) the younger 
Astydamas was much the most celebrated 
dramatist of the two (cp. the bronze 
statue erected in his honour, and his 
successive victories in 341 and 340), and 
(2) in the list of poets in Corp. Ins. Att. 
2. 977 the Astydamas who gained the 
fifteen victories appears as a con- 
temporary of Theodectes, and must 
therefore have been the son. 

8 Plut. de Glor. Athen. c. 7. 

4 Aristot. Poet. c. 14. For the sur- 
viving titles and fragments see Nauck, 
Pp: 777-780. 

5 Suidas, v. cauriy éraweis. 
502. 27. 


Photius 
The verses ran as follows— 
tO éyu ev Kelvors yevopuny i) Kelvor Gp 
july, | ol yAwoons Teprvs mpaTa Soxodat 
pepe, | ds en aAneins explOnv apebels 
mapdudrdos* | viv 58 xpdvw mpoéxoua’, & 
p0dvos obx mera. Both Suidas and 
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Another descendant of a dramatic family meets us in the 
person of the younger Carcinus, son of Xenocles, and grandson 
of the Carcinus ridiculed by Aristophanes’. This Carcinus 
flourished at the beginning of the century, and was more 
popular and successful than his grandfather®. He wrote a 
hundred and sixty plays, and appears to have won eleven 
victories *. His Aerope is mentioned by Plutarch as a great 
and memorable tragedy*. His picture of Cercyon’s struggle 
for self-mastery calls forth the admiration of Aristotle, who 
In his Medea 
he seems to have been actuated by the same sentiments as 
Astydamas, and relieved the horrors of the plot by causing 
Medea merely to conceal her children, without actually slaying 
them *. His name, like that of Astydamas, passed into a proverb, 
a ‘poem of Carcinus’ being used as an equivalent for anything 


refers to his plays on several other occasions ®. 


Photius relate the story in reference 
to the e/der Astydamas. But as the 
Parthenopaeus of Astydamas was pro- 
duced in 340 (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973), 
when the father had been dead for 
some time (he began to produce plays 
in 398 and died at the age of sixty), it 
is clear that the son must have been the 
person concerned. 

The statue of Astydamas was erected 
in the theatre in 340, while it was 
not until about 330 that Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were granted 
a similar distinction, through the in- 
strumentality of Lycurgus (Plut. X 
Orat. 841 F), who completed the theatre 
about that time (Attic Theatre, p. 108). 
It is to this fact that Diog. Laert. 
2. 43 refers, when recounting instances 
of Athenian ingratitude, and says «ai 
*Aotuddpavta mp@Tov Tay wept AiaxdAov 
éripnoav eixdve xadnq. The phrase trav 
mept AigxvAov is somewhat dubious, and 
has been explained in two ways, (1) 
that Astydamas was the first of the 
‘ Aeschylean school’ to be rewarded 
with a statue, he being one of the 
Aeschylean line of tragic poets, (2) 
that he obtained this honour before 


‘Aeschylus and his contemporaries.’ 

1 Suidas v. Kapxivos (2). Harpocrat. 
v. Kapkivos, 

2°Suidas, Ive: 

5 Suidas, lc. Spdpara edidagev pf’, 
évixnoe 6¢ a’. In the list of victories at 
the City Dionysia (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 
977) one of the entries is [Kapxi]vos AI. 
If this restoration is éorrect, then the 
a’ in Suidas should be altered to ta’. 

4 Plut. de Glor. Athen. c. 7. 

5 Eth. Nicom. 7.8. Aristotle refers 
to the recognition scene of the Thyestes 
(Poet. c. 16), mentions the disastrous 
failure of the Amphiaraus, owing to an 
absurdity in the plot (ibid. c. 17), and 
quotes the arguments of Jocasta in the 
Oedipus (Rhet. 3. 16). 

8 Aristot. Rhet. 2. 23 G@AAos Témos TO 
éx TOV GuaptnbevTwY KaTHYopeEly 7) amo- 
Aoyetabat, oioy é€v 7H Kapxivov Mybdeia oi 
pev KaTnyopovaw Ot. Tovs matdas amé- 
KTELVEV, Ov patvedOa your avTovs’ HuapTE 
yap % Mndea mepl tiv dmocroAny Tov 
naidwv. % 8° drodoyeitar bre ovK ay 
Tovs Taidas, GAAd Tov "Iagova dv ané- 
KTEWEV" TOUTO yap Huaprev ay pr Ton 
caca, einep kal Odrepov émoinaer. 
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particularly obscure. The phrase, however, was simply due to 
an ambiguous speech in his Orestes; and his general style, as 
may be seen in the existing fragments, was clear and straight- 
forward!. He resided, during a part of his lifetime, at the 
court of the younger Dionysius in Syracuse; and the longest 
and most striking of his fragments is a local allusion to the 
Sicilian worship of Demeter”. His son, the younger Xenocles, 
continued to write tragedies in accordance with the ancestral 
tradition, and is the last known representative of the family’. 


(4) Dionysius the Tyrant. 


Of the remaining poets of the fourth century the most 
interesting is the elder Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, who 
Like Cardinal Richelieu, he was 
consumed with a passionate desire for theatrical renown, and 


reigned from 405 to 367. 


in spite of his political cares, found time for the composition 
of tragedies‘. He was an enthusiastic admirer of the older 
poets, and wrote his plays on a desk which had been previously 
used by Aeschylus’. He also purchased from the heirs ot 
Euripides his harp, pen, and writing-tablets, and dedicated 
them as an offering in the temple of the Muses®. He spared 
no pains to make his dramatic efforts known to the Greeks at 
large ; and on one occasion despatched a theatrical troupe, 
with splendid scenic apparatus, to the Olympic games, to give 


an exhibition of his tragedies’. He also produced plays at 


1 Plut. p. 132. 20. Suidas, vy. Kapkivou 
mompara, Athen. p. 351. For his 
fragments, see Nauck, pp. 797-800. 

# Diod. Sic. 5.5. Diog. Laett. 2. ¥ 
(where cwp@dorods should probably be 
altered to rpaywSorovds), 

5 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 86 HevoxAjs" 
vids Kapkivouv .. . eiat 8€, ds pact, Svo 
Eevordets tpaywdol yeyovdres. It is a 
probable conjecture that this second 
Xenocles was the great-grandson of the 
original Carcinus. 

4 When the younger Dionysius was 
asked by Philip of Macedon how his 
father had found leisure to write so many 


tragedies, he replied that he used the 
time which ‘ people such as you and me 
spend in drinking’ (Plut. Timol. c. 15). 

5 Lucian, Adv. Indoct.c. 15. Meineke 
(Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 362) suggests 
that this story was taken from Eubulus’ 
comedy about Dionysius, which began, 
as Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 136 relates, 
with a description of the incongruous 
manner in which Dionysius’ house was 
furnished. 

§ Vita Eur. p. 9 (Dindf.). 

7 Cramer, Anecd, Graec. I. p. 303 
améoreide yap obTos és "OAdpmia Spdpara 
abrov TpayiKkd Kal cenvqy’ Kad dveyryve- 
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Athens on several occas‘ons, but without much success until 
the year 367, when he won the first prize at the Lenaea!. His 
death, which occurred in the same year, was ascribed by popular 
tradition to his excessive joy over this victory, or to his over- 
indulgence at the banquet in its honour % 

The greatness of his position, and his double character of 
prince and poet, made him the object of many witticisms. 
Eubulus wrote a comedy in ridicule of his poetical pretensions, 
and anecdotes concerning his vanity and sensitiveness were 
widely circulated *. The best known of these is the story about 
Philoxenus, the dithyrambic poet, who had been sent to the 
quarries, the Syracusan place of punishment, for laughing 
during the recitation of one of the king’s tragedies. Next 
day Dionysius, having relented, caused the prisoner to be 
brought back into his presence, and, after reciting another 
tragedy, asked him for his opinion. Philoxenus paused for 
a moment, and then replied, ‘Send me back to the quarries.’ 
The humour of the answer disarmed the tyrant’s indignation, 
and the two men became friends again. For the future, however, 
Philoxenus was more cautious in his criticisms, endeavouring to 
satisfy Dionysius, without doing violence to his own conscience ; 
and when a pathetic passage had been recited, -hé used to 
remark ambiguously that these were ‘very pitiful lines ‘,’ 

Dionysius is said to have also written histories, and even 
comedies. But the latter fact was disputed, though a play of 
a satiric tendency, in ridicule of Plato, existed under his name®. 


His tragedies, which excited the astonishment of Plutarch, 


oxovro. Cp. Diod. Sic, 14. 109,15. 6. vvovos in Meineke 3, p. 217. In frag. 1 


The expedition was shipwrecked on its 
return—a disaster which people regarded 
as a divine visitation on account of the 
badness of the king’s poetry. 

1 Diod. Sic. 15.74. Tzetzes, Chil. 5. 
178. 

2 Diod. Sic. 1.c. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7. 53. 
According to Plutarch (Dion, c. 6) and 
others, his death was hastened on by 
the physicians, to make room for his 
son. 

8 See the fragments of Eubulus’ Avo- 


Ff 


the character of the tyrant is described 
as follows: GAN’ gate Tots cepvois pev 
avdadéarepos, | Kal Tots Kddakt maou Tots 
oxwnroval Te | cis adrov evdpynTos HyciTat 
52 5 | rovrous pdvous édevOépous, Kay 
dovAos 7}. Ephippus, another poet of 
the Middle Comedy, includes among 
a series of curses Avovuciov 5& Spapyar’ 
éxpadeiy 5éor (Meineke 3, p. 335): 

4 Diod. Sic. 15. 6. 

5 Suidas v. Avov¥o.os. Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 13.18. Tzetzes, Chil. 5. 185. 
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owing to their virtuous sentiments and stern denunciations of 
tyranny, are regarded as inferior productions by Cicero, and 
treated with contempt by Lucian’. His artificial use of words 
in their etymological sense is also ridiculed by various writers ®. 
But at the same time he is quoted on several occasions by 
Stobaeus, in his collection of extracts ; and the performance of 
his works at Athens, and his victory at the Lenaea, would seem 
to show that, in spite of the hostility to which his position and 
character exposed him, he was a poet of fair average merit *. 


§ 4. The Extension of Greck Tragedy beyond Athens. 


The group of Athenian tragic poets who flourished at the 
close of the fourth century were the last representatives of 
their class to attain to wide distinction, and with their dis- 
appearance the supremacy of Athens in the domain of serious 
In order therefore to complete the 
account of Greek tragedy, all that remains is to trace the course 


drama came to an end. 


of its fortunes among the various other nations of the Hellenic 
world. This latter part of its history possesses little importance 
from the dramatic point of view, and is concerned, not so much 
with literary achievements, as with theatrical records. The 
tragic drama, after it had passed out of the hands of the 
Athenians, and been transformed into a cosmopolitan institution, 
though it advanced to the highest pitch of external splendour, 
steadily declined in real significance. Its inventive powers 
were exhausted, and it ceased from this time forward to 
produce anything in the way of original work which could 
claim to be of real and permanent value. The glory which it 
now acquired was derived, not so much from its own creations, 
as from its constant reproductions of the great tragedies of the 
past. Still, in spite of this increasing degeneracy, the record 
of its progress among the various Greek races is not without 
a certain interest of the historical kind; and its importance, 


Cig lusc. 
Lucian, Adv. Indoct. c. 15. 


1 Plut. de Alex. Fort. c. 5. 
Bae 


Baddytiov because évaytiov BddXera, 
But it is unlikely that these fancies were 


? Athen. p. 98 gives some examples, 
e.g. he called a mouse-hole pvorHprov 
because robs pds tnpet, and a javelin 


inserted in his tragic compositions, 
* Cp. his fragments, Nauck, pp. 793- 
796. 
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even during this period of infecundity and literary decay, may 
easily be underrated. As a humanising influence it still con- 
tinued to render conspicuous service to the cause of Greek 
civilisation. By perpetuating the memory of the great Attic 
poets among the masses of the people, and by familiarising 
distant regions with the masterpieces of the ancient drama, it 
contributed in no small degree to the general dissemination of 
Hellenistic culture among the nations of antiquity. 

The extension of Greek tragedy beyond its original home 
was facilitated, in the first instance, by its close association 
with the worship of Dionysus. All Greek towns of any 
importance had their annual Dionysia, which were the source 
of much local pride and rivalry, each district endeavouring to 
surpass its neighbours in the splendour and costliness of the 
celebration. When, therefore, the tragic drama had come to 
be the chief glory of the great Athenian festivals, the spirit 
of emulation soon caused it to be adopted by the inhabitants of 
other cities. Already, before the close of the fifth century, it 


_had been introduced into many of the Attic demes’, as well as 


into various neighbouring countries, such as Locris, Sicily, and 
even Macedonia®?. In the fourth century its progress was 
much more rapid, and it began to be regarded as an essential 
feature in every Dionysiac gathering; so much so, that by the 
time of Alexander it may be said to have become practically 
co-extensive with the Bacchic worship, and to have penetrated 
into every region of the world in which the Greek language 


was spoken *. 


1 Thus Munychia is known to have 
had a theatre as early as 410 B. C. (Thuc. 
8. 93), and Euripides is said to have 
exhibited tragedies in the Peiracus 
(Aelian, Var. Hist. 2. 13). Probably 
the drama had become fairly common 
in the Attic demes before the close of 
the fifth century, though there is little 
direct information on the subject. In 
the fourth century the evidence begins 
to be abundant ; see the Attic Theatre, 
p- 42. Cp. also the recently discovered 
inscriptions about dramatic perform- 


ances at Icaria (American Journal of 
Philology, March, 1889). 

2 Thus Callippides, the actor employed 
by Sophocles, is said to have attended 
a dramatic performance at Opus (Vita 
Soph.). Aeschylus exhibited his Persae 
and his Aetneae in Sicily (Vita Aesch., 
Schol. Pers.1026). Archelaus of Macedon 
(413-399 B.C.) established dramatic 
contests in honour of Zeus and the 
Muses (Diod. Sic. 17. 16). 

3 The universal prevalence of the 
Bacchic worship is proved by the long 
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During the early period of its progress throughout Greece it 
continued to be confined, in most cases, to these festivals of 
Dionysus’. But as time went on, it advanced to such a height 
of fame and popularity, that, in order to satisfy the universal 
demand, its introduction was permitted at various other festal 
gatherings, with which Dionysus had no connexion®, The 
example, when once set, became contagious ; the old limitations 
were gradually abolished ; and when we come to the second 
century, there appear to have been very few religious festivals, 
provided they were of a musical and artistic character, in which 
exhibitions of tragedy were not included. 

These musical and literary contests, held in honour of the 
various deities, were extremely common throughout Greece; 
and their general character, during the later ages of Greek 
civilisation, is fairly well known from various inscriptions, 
Records have been preserved of no less than six such meetings 
in Boeotia alone. There was a festival of Serapis at Tanagra, 
of the Muses at Thespiae, and of Zeus Soter at Acraephiae; 
Orchomenus had its Homoloia and Charitesia, Oropus its 
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Amphiaraia *. 


list of Dionysiac festivals given in 
Miiller’s Biihnenalt, p. 378. In the case 
of about twenty-five of these festivals 
there is direct evidence for the existence 
of dramatic performances (Miiller, 1. c.), 
and the evidence in many cases reaches 
back as far as the fourth century. 
Whence we may fairly assume that by 
that date the drama had become a part 
of most, if not all, of the Bacchic celebra- 
tions. 

1 Cp. however, as an early instance 
to the contrary, the festival established 
by Archelaus of Macedon in the fifth 
century (p. 435, note 2). 

2 Tt was introduced, for example, at 
the Pythian Games (Plut. Quaest. Symp. 
5. 2 éy MvOiows éyiyvovto Adyou rept 
Tay émbéTov aywviopdTwy. mapadega- 
Hevot yap émt tpiol nabecr@ow eapyxjs, 
avaAnth Kal KiOaporh Kal nBapwde, Tov 


Copious notices also remain of similar cele- 
brations at Delphi, Aphrodisias, and Magnesia‘. 


The com- 


Tpaywddv, woTep TUANS avorxOelans od« 


avtécxov aOpdos ovverciodow mavToda- 
Trois Gkpodpacty ). 

3 See Corp. Ins. Gr. 1583 and 1584; 
Liiders, die Dionysischen Kiinstler, 
p- 186 (Xapirjova and ‘Opordia). Bullet. 
de Corresp. Hellén, 2, pp. 590 and 591 
(Sepameia). Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585 and 
1586; Mittheilungen des archaeol. In- 
stituts in Athen. 3, p. 142 ;- Decharmes, 
Archives des missions scientif., 1867, 
P. 522 (Movceia). Corp. Ins. Gr. 1587; 
Keil, Sylloge Inscrip. Boeot. p. 60 (3w- 
m™pia). Rangabe, Antiq. Hellén. 2, 
No. 965; Ephem. Archaeol. 1884, 
pp. 120-127 (Appuapdia), 

4 Corp. Ins. Gr. 2758 (festival at 
Aphrodisias, name unknown). Corp. 
Ins. Gr, 2759 (Avowpdxiaat Aphrodisias), 
Wescher et Foucart, Inscr. de Delphes, 
1866, n. 3-6 (Swrhpa at Delphi). 
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petitions at these local gatherings were of the most diverse 
character. The proceedings usually began with a contest 
between trumpeters, and another between heralds. Then came 
hymns in honour of the god of the festival, and panegyrics, 
both in prose and verse, on the prince or governor of the 
district. These were followed by recitations of epic poetry, 
some original, some from the ancient poets. Then there were 
instrumental performances on flute and harp, songs in various 
styles of music, dithyrambic choruses of boys and men, and 
finally the dramatic entertainments. These latter consisted 
usually of original satyric plays, followed by old tragedies and 
old comedies, and finishing up with new and original tragedies 
and comedies. The regular presence of theatrical exhibitions 
at so many of these non-Dionysiac assemblies is a proof of 
the enormous popularity which the drama had by this time 
attained’. 

Up to this point in our description of its progress tragedy 
still appears in its old character of a religious institution, and 
though no longer peculiar to Dionysus, is nevertheless confined 
to sacred gatherings in honour of the gods. In this respect it 
bears a striking resemblance to the Miracle Plays of mediaeval 
Europe, which were also performed under priestly direction at 
the great feast-days of the Church. But the ancient drama, 
like its modern counterpart, began in course of time to show 
signs of secularisation. The process, however, was never 
carried out with anything like the same completeness. The 
modern theatre, dissociated from religious worship and official 
control, soon passed into the hands of private enterprise, and 
became a part of the everyday amusements of the people. 
The drama of the Greeks, on the other hand, continued 
throughout its history to be mainly restricted to the great 


Mittheil. des archaeol. Instituts in the following non-Dionysiac meetings— 

Athen, 1894, pp. 96, 97 (‘Pwyaia at the Olympia at Smyrna (Philostrat. Vit. 

Magnesia). Soph. 1. 25. 3 and g), the Urania at 
1 In addition to the detailed records Sparta, the Actia at Nicopolis, and the 

of dramatic performances at the festivals | Kowa ’Aoias at Philadelphia (Corp, Ins. 

just mentioned, there are also casual Gr. 1420). 

references to the presence of tragedy at 
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religious festivals, and though sometimes performed at secular 
gatherings, was never entrusted even then to private individuals, 
Dramatic 
exhibitions were reserved for great occasions of public re- 


or allowed to become a daily form of entertainment. 


joicing or of national triumph, and the right to produce them 
remained in the hands of princes, generals, and other persons 
of distinguished rank. 

One of the earliest of these secular performances is that 
which was given by Philip of Macedon in honour of his 
daughter’s marriage, and which was rendered memorable by 
his assassination’. His son, Alexander the Great, also took 
the keenest delight in the theatre, and was accustomed to 
celebrate the close of his campaigns with theatrical exhibitions 
on a scale of unapproachable splendour. Pavilions of silver 
and gold were erected, at such times, for the reception of the 
guests ; the best actors were hired from every city of Greece ; 
and subject kings were often compelled to fill the office of 
choregi. On one occasion no less than three thousand per- 
formers were collected together to take part in the various 
musical and dramatic competitions’. From this time forward 
gorgeous dramatic spectacles became a favourite amusement 
with the famous princes of the time. Antiochus the Great is 
said to have surpassed all previous monarchs in the splendour 
of his shows *; and Antony and Cleopatra, in the winter before 
the final campaign against Augustus, wasted their time at 
Samos in a long series of similar entertainments ‘. 

In these various ways, then, the tragic drama was rapidly 
popularised, and became a more or less familiar spectacle, 
during the Hellenistic period, in every part of the world where 


Greek colonists were settled®. Its range now extended from 


1 Diod. Sic. 16. 92. 


in three ways; (1) by its regular presence 
2 Plut. Alex. cc. 4, 29,72. Diod. Sic. 


at the festivals of Dionysus, which, as 


17.16. Athen. p. 538. 

8 Livy, 41. 20. 

4 Plut. Anton. c. 56. 

5 The extent to which tragedy had 
spread over the Hellenic world in the 
Alexandrian period may be illustrated 


already shown (p. 435), were practically 
universal ; (2) by the enormous number 
of Greek theatres which are known to 
have been erected. See the list in 
Miiller’s Biihnenalt. pp. 4-14, where 
they are found in a continuous series 
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France and Italy in the west to Syria and Phoenicia in the 
east. Even among barbarous nations it was not unknown. 
Tradition speaks of certain performances of Greek tragedy 
having been held in the remotest parts of Spain’; and in the 
east, at the courts of princes who had acquired a tinge of 
Hellenic refinement, it was often cultivated with enthusiasm. 
When Lucullus captured Tigranocerta, he found it full of 
Greek actors, whom the king of Armenia had summoned from 
every quarter, to celebrate the opening of his new theatre*. 
And after the slaughter of Crassus at Carrhae, when the two 
kings of Parthia and of Armenia were celebrating the marriage 
of their son and daughter at a nuptial banquet, the entertain- 
ment provided for the guests was a recitation from the Bacchae 
of Euripides ; and it was on this occasion that one of the actors 
in the piece—a certain Jason of Tralles—roused his barbaric 
audience to enthusiasm, by declaiming the verses of Agave 
with the head of Crassus in his hands °*. 


§ 5. Tragedy at Alexandria. 


Though tragedy had now become the common heritage of 
all the Hellenic nations, and though its popularity-was never 
more remarkable, still this external magnificence, as we have 
previously pointed out, was accompanied by an _ incurable 
inward debility ; and the only place in which, during its latter 
days, it attained to any literary importance was Alexandria. 
Here, for a brief space of time, it seemed to make a final effort 
to recover its old position. Alexandria, under the wise 
administration of the first Ptolemy, had rapidly developed into 


from Sicily in the west to Phoenicia in 
the east ; (3) by the existence of Guilds 
of Greek Actors in almost every 
part of the ancient world (see Liiders, 
die Dionysischen Kiinstler, pp. 65-97). 
Among the remote regions in which 
they are known to have been established 
we may mention Nismes in France, 
Messene in Sicily, Naples and Rhegium 
in Italy, Cyprus, Cythera, Ptolemais, 


Thyatira in Lydia, and Pessinus in 
Galatia. 

1 Viz. at Hipola in Baetica, where it 
is said that the country people were so 
terrified by the stern appearance of the 
tragic actor, that they fled out of the 
theatre in a panic (Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 


mo): 
2 Plut. Lucull.c. 29. 
3 Ibid. Crassus, c. 33. 
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the greatest commercial city of the age, and its wealth and 
prosperity were unrivalled. Under his son, Ptolemy the 
Second, who reigned from 285 to 247, it likewise became the 
most important centre of literary and scientific culture in the 
ancient world. The lavish encouragement given to every 
kind of talent, and the munificent foundations of the Library 
and the Museum, attracted distinguished men from all parts 
of Greece. The court of Ptolemy was thronged with 
poets and scholars, philosophers and mathematicians, such as 
Theocritus, Euclid, and Callimachus. Nor were the arts less 
generously patronised. The leading painters and architects of 
the period found their time fully occupied either in painting the 
celebrities of the court, or in decorating the city with sumptuous 
buildings. 

In this wealthy and magnificent capital the worship of 
Dionysus, the tutelary deity of the drama, was celebrated with 
extraordinary splendour. The great Bacchic processions, of 
which a minute account has been preserved, excelled all similar 
ceremonials in the gorgeous brilliancy of the spectacle’. The 
same magnificence was also displayed in the management of the 
annual festivals of Dionysus, and no pains were spared to add 
to their attractiveness. The contests in tragedy, comedy, and 
satyric drama were exceptionally numerous? ; the best poets and 
actors were drawn to Alexandria by the liberality of the prizes °; 
and the hospitality with which they were entertained on their 
arrival was of a princely character, special apartments being pro- 
vided for their accommodation in the royal quarter of the city *. 
As a result of this munificent patronage the Alexandrian theatre, 


oan 


1 Athen. pp. 198-202. 

2 Cp. the large number of plays 
ascribed to some of the Alexandrian 
poets. Homer wrote forty-five or fifty- 
five, Lycophron forty-six or sixty-four, 
Philiscus forty-two, Sosiphanes seventy- 
three. That they wrote for the stage, 
and not for the reader, may be inferred 
from (1) Theocrit., 17. 112 ff., where the 
dramatic contests are described, (2) 
Suidas v. Swotpdavns, who is credited 


with seven victories, (3) Suidas v. 
Swaifeos, who is described as the azzt- 
agonist of Homer, the tragic poet. As 
for the popularity of the satyric drama 
cp. the fact that Sositheus, Lycophron, 
and Callimachus are all said to have 
written plays of this species (Anthol. 
Pal. 7. 707, Diog. Laert. 2. 133, Suidas 
v. KadAipaxos). 

3 Theocrit. 17. 112 ff. 

4 Athen. p. 169. 
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during the reign of the second Ptolemy, became by far the most 
famous of all the theatres of the world. 

Among the various tragic poets who took part in the annual 
contests of this period, a group of seven were distinguished 
from the rest by the superior brilliance of their poetry, and 
hence acquired the name of ‘the Pleiad'.’ One of them was 
Philiscus, the priest of Dionysus, and president of the Alexan- 
drian Guild of Actors®. A second was the grammarian Homer, 
whose exceptional name is apparently to be ascribed to the 
literary tastes of his mother, an epic poetess*. Alexander, 
a third member, and also a grammarian, was chiefly famous as 
being the person who made the collection of tragedies and 
satyric plays for the Alexandrian Library‘. Lycophron, 
likewise a grammarian, and member of the Pleiad, was the 
author of that ‘dark poem,’ the Alexandra, which still survives, 
with its obscure mythological allusions’. Among his lesser 
productions were certain complimentary anagrams on the names 


1 Suidas v. “Opnpos* 50 cuvnpiOunOn 
Tos EnTa ot TA Sevtepeia THY Tpay.KaY 
€xovor (i.e, rank second to the five 
poets of tne Alexandrian canon) kal 
ExAnOnoav THs TlAeados, Cp. Schol. 
Hephaest. pp. 53 and 185 (Gaisford) ; 
Tzetzes, vita Lycophr. (Westermann, 
p- 142. 4 &c.). 

2 Suidas v. iAccxos (3). Athen. 
p- 198. He was a native of Corcyra, 
and wrote forty-two tragedies (Suidas, 
l.c.). He claimed to be the inventor of 
the Philiscian metre, as it was called 
(Hephaest. c. 9, who quotes one of his 
lines —kawoypapots auvOécews THs 
PiricKkov, ypapparixol, Sapa pépw mpods 
tyas). His portrait, in a meditative 
attitude, was painted by the great artist 
Protogenes (Plin. Hist. Nat. 35. 10. 36). 
llis fragments in Nauck, p. 819. 

8 He was a native of Byzantium, 
where his statue was to be seen as late 
as 500 A.D. (Anthol. Pal. 2. 407 ff.). 
His father was Andromachus, the 
philologist, and his mother Myro, the 
poetess (Suidas v.”Opnpos). He wrote 


forty-five or fifty-five tragedies (Suid. 
l.c., Tzetzes vit. Lycoph.), and was 
said to have been assisted in their com- 
position by Timon the Sceptic (Diog. 
Laert. 9. 113). He also composed a 
poem called Eurypyleia (Tzetzes, Schol. 
Hesiod, p. 3 Heinsius). 

* Suidas, v. ’AdAefavdpos. Cramer, 
Anecd. Graec. 1. p. 6. He was a native 
of Aetolia, and lived for some time at 
the court of Antigonus Gonatas in 
Macedonia (Suidas 1. c.; Aratus, ed. 
Buhle, 2. p. 444). He wrote various 
kinds of poetry, in addition to his 
tragedies (Athen. p. 170, 296, 620, &c. 
Gellius, 15. 20). His fragments in 
Nauck, p. 877. 

5 70 okotevoy moinua (Suidas v. 
Aviédppwv). He was a native of Chalcis 
in Euboea (Suidas 1. c.), and wrote forty- 
six or sixty-four tragedies (Tzetzes, 
Hypoth. ad Lycoph.); also a satyric 
play in ridicule of his countryman 
Menedemus, the philosopher (Diog. 
Laert. 2, 133). Ovid (Ibis 533) says 
he was killed by an arrow. 
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of the king and queen, by which he acquired great favour at the 
court, and was consequently entrusted with the task of collect- 
ing the comedies for the Library. Sositheus, also one of the 
Pleiad, is now chiefly known from the epigram in the Antho- 
logy, where he is praised for the antique vigour of his satyric 
dramas, in which he. abandoned the ‘innovations of later art,’ 
and restored the ‘masculine Doric rhythm and bold language’ 
of Pratinas*. The other members who composed the seven are 
not known with certainty, the two vacant places being assigned 
to four different claimants, all equally obscure’. 

Concerning the tragedies of this once famous constellation of 
poets little has been recorded. Probably, if they survived, they 
would be found to possess the usual characteristics of Alexan- 
drian poetry, and to be conspicuous for learning and scholarly 
finish rather than for dramatic genius. The authors themselves, 
as we see, were philologists and grammarians rather than poets; 
and of the nine whose names appear in the various lists, only 
two, Philiscus and Sosiphanes, devoted themselves to dramatic 
composition alone. The rest, in addition to their services in 
the Library, were employed in the compilation of various 
learned works; and the plays which they composed in their 
leisure hours are not likely to have risen to a high level of 
excellence. 


1 Cramer, Anecd. Graec.1.p.6. He agree with one another as to the five 
wrote a book wept cwuwdias (Athen, names mentioned in the text, but differ 
p- 278). Tzetzes (vita Lycoph.) gives about the others, which are given as 
two of his anagrams, viz. roAepatos = _— follows—Sosiphanes and Dionysiades 
dro pédiros and’ Apowén =tov"Hpas. For (Suidas), Dionysiades and Aeantides 
the titles of his plays and fragments see (Schol. Hephaest.), Sosiphanes and 
Suidas 1. c., and Nauck, pp. 817, 818. Aeantides 07 Dionysiades and Euphro- 

* Anthol, Pal. 7. 707. His birth- nius (Choeroboscus). Concerning these 
place was variously given (Suidas, vy. fourpoets see Appendix I.- The authority 
Zwoideos); he wrote prose as well as of Tzetzes (Vit. Lycoph.) on the subject 
poetry (ibid.); and in one of his plays of the Pleiad is quite valueless, He 
he introduced a line (ws % KAedv@ous _ includes in it several of the poets already 
pepia Bondare’) ridiculing Cleanthes, specified, and then proceeds to add, 
the head of the Stoic school at Athens apparently by his own conjecture, four 
(Diog. Laert. 7, 123). writers who are not otherwise known to 

* There are three authorities for the | have had any connexion with tragedy, 
Pleiad, viz. Suidas, Choeroboscus (in viz. Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, and 
Schol. Hephaest. p. 185 Gaisford), and Apollonius Rhodius. 

Schol. Hephaest. p. 53. All these three 
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With the close of Ptolemy the Second’s reign, and the dis- 
appearance of the Pleiad, Alexandrian tragedy ceased to be 
distinguished by any superior qualities from that of other 
places. The drama was no doubt still cultivated with the usual 
splendour, but has left few traces of its course. Ptolemy the 
Fourth, who ascended the throne towards the end of the third 
century, wrote a tragedy called Adonis’; and Tlepolemus, 
while regent of Egypt at the commencement of the next reign, 
is said to have squandered the resources of the kingdom upon 
theatrical shows’. Later on we find the Guild of Actors at 
Paphos enrolled under the patronage of Ptolemy Euergetes®; 
and we are told that in the time of Cicero and Varro all kinds 
of drama—tragedy, comedy, and satyric play—were regularly 
exhibited at Alexandria‘. But with this piece of information 
the series of notices comes to an end ®. 


§ 6. Character of the Post-Alexandrian Tragedy. 


After the decline of the Alexandrian theatre there is little to 
attract attention in the subsequent history of Greek tragedy, 
and the records of its career which have been preserved are so 
meagre and insignificant that detailed description becomes 
impossible. It will be sufficient, therefore, in the next few pages 
to consider the subject from a general point of view, and to 
draw attention to one or two of the more prominent features 
which appear to have characterised the dramatic activity of this 
later period. 


(1) The Composition of New Tragedies. 


We have seen that the compositions of the Pleiad were the 
last examples of original work which attracted general notice on 
account of their artistic pretensions. The extinction of the 


1 Schol, Aristoph. Thesm. 1059. people of Alexandria, tas Oéas 5iéduse, 
2 Polyb. 16. 21. which would of course include dramatic 
3 Corp. Ins. Graec. 2620. spectacles (Dion Cas. 77. 23). But 


4 Fulgentius, Mythologicon,1.p.609. _ this prohibition would only be operative 
5 It is said that Caracalla in the year during his own lifetime. 
217 A.D., during his oppression of the 
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Pleiad completed the literary downfall of the tragic drama. 
After this date the new tragedies which continued to appear 
upon the stage were so devoid of merit that they rapidly passed 
into obscurity, and their fame was completely thrown into the 
shade by the masterpieces of ancient times. Still, it is a mistake 
to suppose that, because the quality was defective, there was 
any immediate cessation in the supply. The production of 
original tragedies during these final centuries appears to have 
been far more abundant, and to have lasted down to a far later 
epoch, than is generally imagined. Even at the close of the 
first century of the Christian era it had not been entirely discon- 
tinued, as we may infer from a remark of Dion Chrysostomus, 
who, in alluding to this very subject, merely observes that the 
‘majority’ of the plays then seen upon the stage were of ancient 
date, and implies that some of them were still written by con- 
temporaries'. Lucian, who flourished about a century after- 
wards, is the first ancient author who asserts without any 
qualification that the composition of original dramas had become 
a thing of the past’. 

The statements of these two writers, which, if taken in com- 
bination, would assign the termination of the literary career 
of tragedy to a date not anterior to the reign of Hadrian, are 
confirmed by other indications. In Athens, for example, it 
is evident from a long series of inscriptions that ‘original 
tragedies’ continued to figure as the principal feature of the 


City Dionysia down to the Christian era’. 


! Dion Chrysost. orat. 19 # Te pov 
(rv tnokpitdv) peiCov ., 
ovK avrogxedios . 


7% Te Aekis 
. + GAAA TONToy émipe- 
Ads Kal Kata oXOAHY TerovnKdTwY. Kar 
Ta YE TOMAR adTav dpyaid gor Kal TOAD 
copwtépwy avipay i tay viv. His 
language in orat. 57 is not inconsistent 
with the occasional exhibition of new 
plays, but only implies that old plays 
were constantly reproduced («al yap 
dromoy i Zwxparns wey Tos ev Avgelw 
fnPevras Adyous dAtyov peraBdas anny- 
yerrE€ Tots ev Akadnuela ... kal TocodTos 
75n xpdvos early é ob TAs adrds Kddo- 


The celebration 


Kovot Tpaywdias Kal rwpmdias’ Fuels be 
aromov défopuev moeiy . . 
amayyédAov Tes #.T.A.). 

2 Encom. Demosth. 27 «at 7@ Avoydow 
TO pev molnav Kawiy Tovey éxA€AetTTAL, 
Ta 5& mporépos cuvTebévta Tots viv eis 
Mésov év Kaip@ KoptCovor xapw ovdK 
ehattw pepe. Id. de Salt. 27 (of the 
tragic actor) kal pdvns Ths pwvqs bmed- 
Ovvov mapéxwv Eavtéy’ ra yap dAda ToIs 
TOinTats €eANTE TPO TOAAOD TOTE Yeyvo- 
evo, 


. TOvs pnOEevTas 


8 See the long series of inscriptions 
about the proclamation of crowns at 


Lo 
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of the festival, it is true, was often intermitted, owing to wars, 
and poverty, and other circumstances!; but when no such 
obstacle intervened, and it was held as usual, the contemporary 
poets were called upon to exhibit their productions. The names 
of many of these dramatists have been preserved, and among 
them that of a certain Sophocles, a tragic writer of the second 
century, and author of fifteen plays, who is especially interesting 
as being a descendant of the great Sophocles? Several other 
tragic and satyric poets, all citizens of Athens, and varying in 
date from the third century B.c. to the first century a.D., 
appear in inscriptions as victors at dramatic contests, or as 
members of the Athenian Guild of Actors®. 

As for the other parts of Greece, there is evidence that new 
tragedies were exhibited at Magnesia in Lydia, at Cyzicus in 
Phrygia, and at Aphrodisias in Caria, as late as the imperial 
epoch‘. In Boeotia such performances were especially com- 
mon. At five out of the six Boeotian festivals new tragedies 
and satyric dramas appear as a regular part of the programme 
during a period extending down to the close of the first century 


A.D.° In the second century, however, they are omitted from 


the City Dionysia in Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 
251-479. They begin about 310 B.C., 
and extend to about 40 B.C. The phrase 
used at first is Tpaywdav TH aywvi or 
Tpayvoots Tw dyavi, without any addi- 
tion. But after about 260 B.c. the 
formula is changed into tpaywdav TO 
Kuv@ aya, or simply 7@ Kaw ayor 
or cavois tpaywoots. The inference is 
obvious, that new tragedies were re- 
gularly produced on these occasions ; 
and the phrase cannot be explained as 
a mere mechanical retention of an old 
formula, since, as a matter of fact, it 
is not found in the inscriptions before 
260 B.C. Cp. also the decree of the 
Athenian colonists at Hephaestia in 
Lemnos (date about 220 B.C.), where 
the distinction between the avds aywv 
of the Athenian Dionysia, and the mere 
dywv of the Hephaestian festival, is 
clearly marked (Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 592 


dveimety Tov otépavoy ev pev ’AOHnvas 
Avovuciay Tav peyaddy tpaywiev 76 
Kaw@ ayov.... év “Hpaioria 5 Acovv- 
clay Tpaywiav TO ayovl). 

1 Cp. the records of the City Dionysia 
in Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 975 (the earlier 
half of the second century B. C.), where 
the phrase ov« éyévero is of frequent 
occurrence. 

2 Suidas v. SopoxAns (3). He won 
the prize for tragedy at the Orcho- 
menian Charitesia on one occasion 
(Corp. Ins, Gr. 1584). 

8 Viz, Xenocrates, Timon, Thymo- 
teles, Isagoras, Heracleides, Artemon, 
and Philostratus; concerning whom see 
Appendix I, 

4 Corp. Ins. Graec. 2759, 5919. 
Mittheil. des deutschen archaeol. In- 
stituts in Athen, 1894, pp. 96, 97. 

5 Viz. the Xapstjova (Orchomenus), 
Sepameia (Tanagra), Movoeta (Thes- 
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the lists'; and this fact coincides with the inference already 
drawn from Lucian and Dion Chrysostomus as to the date 
when original dramas ceased to be composed. 

The profession of the playwright during this period of 
decadence no longer offered any attractions to an author of 
genius. The poets who continued to provide for the require- 
ments of the theatre were mostly hack writers, employed in the 
service of the various companies of actors’. Their names occur 
not unfrequently in the records of dramatic contests, but little or 
nothing is known about their history, One of the most con- 
spicuous was Euphantus, the Olynthian, and instructor of king 
Antigonus, who won the victory at several tragic contests during 
the third century*. Some celebrity was also acquired by 
Dymas of Iasus, a tragic poet of the second century, who 
produced a play at Samothrace in honour of the national hero 
Dardanus, and met with so much success, that he was rewarded 
with a crown and the privilege of citizenship‘. The last of all 
the poets whom we can suppose to have written for the stage 
is a certain Gaius Julius, a member of a travelling company 
of Greek actors under the patronage of Hadrian, to whom a 
statue was voted in the year 127 a. p. for his ‘eloquence and 
devotion to the interests of the society *.’ 

While the regular playwright pursued his vocation under the 
patronage of the actors, literary men occasionally amused them- 
selves with the composition of dramas, which were not, however, 


piae), Swrnpia (Acraephiae), and ’Au- a reference to Ptclemy the Third (247- 


quapdia (Oropus). For the references to 
the records concerning these festivals 
see p. 430, note 3. 

1 Compare Corp. Ins. Graec. 1585 
(the Movugeta in the first century A. D.) 
with ibid. 1586 (the same festival in 
the second century A, D.). 

2 Thus the Guild of Actors at Pto- 
lemais contained two tpaywdiav ronrai 
among its members. 

3 Diog. Laert. 2. 110. Hea!so wrote 
histories, and a treatise mept BaoiAcias 
for the benefit of his royal pupil. 
Athen. p, 251 quotes from his histories 


222 B.C.), which shows that his pupil 
must have been Antigonus Doson 
(born 262 B.C.). 

4 Inscrip. Musei Brit. ed. Newton, 
part 3, 444. 

5 Le Bas, Asie Mineure, 1619 é8o¢e 
TH tepa ouvdse THY amd THs oixovperns 
mept Tov A’ToKpaTopa Tpaavoy .. . émecdi 
T'dios “IovAvos, Tatov vids, dyads areAijs 
Tpaywtiav months, avijp mavTos Adyou... 
AoydTnTa Tiyv adidAerTToy evvoLdy TE Kal 
anovdny eis tiv Eepdy otvodoy ,. . éripn- 
ocv avToy €ikévl, .T.A. 


a 


SER Ate, 


5 
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intended for representation. To this class belong philosophers 
like Timon the Sceptic ', and Oenomaus the Cynic?, and rhetori- 
cians such as Scopelianus’, and the elder Philostratus‘, all of 
whom wrote numerous tragedies in addition to their other 
works. Nicolaus of Damascus, the famous historian, and friend 
of Herod the Great, also composed tragic dramas, and among 
them one on the subject of Daniel and Susannah—a literary 
curiosity which is not likely to have been presented in a Greek 
theatre °. 
(2) Zhe Reproduction of Old Tragedies. 

During the early history of the classical drama the practice of 
reviving and re-exhibiting old tragedies was far less frequent 
than in modern times, being mainly confined to the smaller and 
less important townships. Great cities like Athens, having only 
one or two dramatic festivals to provide for in the course of the 
entire year, preferred to signalise such occasions by the pro- 
duction of new and original compositions®. But with the 
progress of time, when a long list of standard plays by famous 
authors had been gradually accumulated, while the genius of the 
later poets showed evident traces of exhaustion, the tendency 
to recur to the past, in order to supply the stage with dramas, 
naturally became more and more prevalent’. Ever as early 


1 Diog. Laert. 9. I10 says he wrote 
thirty comedies and sixty tragedies, as 
well as satyric dramas. He was a native 
of Phlius, but lived mostly at Athens, 
where he flourished at the beginning 
of the third century B.c. He is said 
to have helped Alexander of Aetolia 
and Homer (the member of the Pleiad ) 
in their tragedies (Diog. Laert. 9. 12). 

2 Julian, Orat. 7, p. 110. He lived 
in the time of Hadrian. 

8 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 1.21.5. He 
taught rhetoric at Smyrna in the time 
of Domitian. 

4 He was father of the great Philo- 
stratus ; practised rhetoric at Athens in 
the time of Nero; and wrote various 
works, including forty-three tragedies, 
and three books wep tpaywdias (Suidas, 
y. BiAdorparos 6 mpwros). 


5 Suidas, v. NuxcdAaos Aapacnnvds. 
Eustath., Dionys. Perieg. 980. 

§ See the Attic Theatre, pp. 92, 93. 

7 The technical term for the prota- 
gonist who superintended these repro- 
ductions of old tragedies appears to 
have been tpayw5és. Thus in most 
inscriptions the tpaywdds or tpaywdds 
Takaas Tpaywdias is opposed to the 
moins and troxpitys of the new trage- 
dies (cp. Corp. Ins. Graec. 1584, 1585, 
1587; Keil, Sylloge Inscrip. Boeot. p. 
60; Rangabé, Antiq. Hellén., vol. ii, 
no. 965). But the distinction was not 
always observed, and in some cases the 
actor of an old tragedy is called 
bmonpitys (e.g. Ephem, Archaeol. 1884, 
p- 1243; Liiders, die Dionysischen 
Kiinstler, p. 187). 
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as the fourth century the Athenians themselves, as already 
stated, had begun to consider the exhibition of old tragedies as 
a regular part of their dramatic spectacles’. The custom soon 
spread over the whole of Greece ; and when we reach the post- 
Alexandrian epoch we find that these reproductions of ancient 
works had come to be the main attraction of the tragic stage, 
and that there were few if any festivals from which they were 
altogether excluded, while in a large number of cases they 
constituted by themselves the whole of the performance’. 

The question as to the names and authors of the plays which 
were thus chosen for revival is one of great interest, though 
the information on the subject is unfortunately far from copious. 
But it appears to be certain that from an early period the 
selection was limited to the works of the three great dramatists, 
in conformity with that feeling of exclusive veneration which 
their genius had inspired*. Even this range of choice, how- 
ever, though sufficiently restricted, would seem to have been 
too extensive for the taste of later generations, and in course 
of time the list of available poets was still further reduced. 
First of all Aeschylus began to drop into the background *; 
then Sophocles shared the same fate; and finally Euripides 


was left without a rival in popular regard. Not that we 


1 Attic Theatre, pp. 96-100. 

2 Thus we learn from inscriptions 
that only old tragedies were performed 
at the following festivals—the older 
Charitesia at Orchomenus (Corp. Ins. 
Graec. 1583); the Homoloia at Orcho- 
menus (ibid, 1584); one of the festivals 
at Aphrodisias (ibid. 2758); the Delphic 
Soteria (Luders, l.c., p. 187 ff.); the 
Dionysia at Hephaestia in Lemnos 
(Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 592). 

’ This is proved by the fact that, 
while the references to the reproduc- 
tion of old tragedies are fairly numerous 
in the ancient writers, the only poets 
whose names are ever mentioned in 
this connexion are Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 

* The plays of Aeschylus were con- 


stantly reproduced during the latter 
part of the fifth century (see the Attic 
Theatre, pp. 94, 95). But in the fourth 
century his popularity had declined, 
and only one of his tragedies is men- 
tioned as appearing on the stage, viz. 
the Propompi (ibid. p. 98). The popular 
authors at this time were Sophocles and 
Euripides, as may be seen from the 
frequent allusions to the revival of their 
plays. The following dramas are cited 
as favourites in the theatre— the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, Oedipus Colonens, Ajax, 
Electra, Antigone, and Epigoni of 
Sophocles; and the Orestes, Iphigeneia, 
Hecuba, Phoenissae, Supplices, Cres- 
phontes, and Oenomans of Euripides 
(ibid. pp. 99, Too). 
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should suppose that either Aeschylus or Sophocles disap- 
peared entirely from the stage, even during the latest period, 
or that they lost all hold upon the affections of theatrical 
audiences ; otherwise it would be difficult to account for the 
frequent adaptation of their plays by the Roman dramatists, 
who were essentially practical playwrights, and who are not 
likely to have imitated works which had ceased to be regarded 
as acting dramas’. Still, it is a significant fact that after the 
end of the fourth century there is no certain allusion to any 
representation of a play by Aeschylus, and only one such 
allusion in the case of Sophocles®; while Euripides, on the 
other hand, is frequently mentioned as a favourite in the 
theatre, and many of his writings are cited by name as forming 
a part of the regular stage repertory. Among the extant dramas 
we meet with the Hecuba, Bacchae, Hercules Furens, Orestes, 
Andromache, Ion, and Troades*; and several other plays which 


at the City Dionysia by Sophocles him- 


1 According to Ribbeck’s conjectures 
(Roémische Tragédie, p. 686) the number 
of plays adapted from the three great 
Attic poets by the early Roman drama- 
lists was as follows. From Aeschylus— 
Livius 1, Ennius 1, Pacuvius 1, Accius 4. 
From Sophocles—Naevius 1, Livius 2, 
Pacuvius 4, Acciusg, From Euripides— 
Livius 1, Naevius 1, Pacuvius 4, Accius 
6, Ennius 12. 

2 See the inscription reproduced by 
Kaibel (Hermes, 23, pp. 273-275), 
recording certain dramatic contests at 
Rhodes in the first century B.c. The 
inscription is in seven fragments, of 
which the collocation is somewhat doubt- 
ful. According to Kaibel’s arrange- 
ment the part concerning Sophocles 
runs as follows—’AAkipaxos ’AO[qvatos 
Ty Jéa Sopordéovs kal ’OSvocéla patyd- 
pevov «Jat “IBnpas nal carupucdy ThAc«- 
gov. If the restoration is correct, it 
would show that three tragedies and 
a satyric play of Sophocles were pro- 
duced together at Rhodes in the course of 
the first century B.c.—forming probably, 
as Kaibel conjectures, the identical group 
of plays which was originally exhibited 


self. But in any case, whether the 
arrangement of the fragments be justified 
or not, there is enough in the inscription 
to show that some plays of Sophocles 
were represented in Rhodes at the time 
mentioned. a 

It is said that one of the parts played 
by Nero, in the course of his dramatic 
tour through Greece, was Oedipus (Phi- 
lostrat. Vit. Apoll. 5.7; Dion Cass. 63, 
g and 22): but whether the reference is 
to the play of Sophocles cannot be 
determined, since an Oedipus was 
written by several poets, including Aes- 
chylus and Euripides. 

3 See Philostrat. Imag. 2. 23 (Hercules 
Dion Chrysost, Or. 10, Arg. 
Eur. Orest. (Orestes). Lucian, Nigrin. 
11, de Salt. 26 (Hecuba). Id. de 
Salt. 27 (Andromache). Virg. Aen. 4. 
470 (Bacchae). The Ion and the Troades 
are mentioned in Corp. Ins, Lat. 5. 2. 
5889 as having been adapted for per- 
formance by a pantomimic actor, which 
may be taken as a proof that they were 
also frequently exhibited on the regular 
Cp. also, as further evidence of 


Furens). 


stage. 
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have now perished appear to have been no less acceptable to 
the general public’. The inference, therefore, is obvious, that 
among the Greeks of the Hellenistic era the reproduction of 
an ancient tragedy meant, for all practical purposes, a repro- 
duction of Euripides. 

In some cases the actors who superintended these revivals 
were contented with performing a mere selection from the 
tragedy, instead of the entire work. The custom was an 
ancient one, but had been confined originally to banquets and 
Neopto- 
lemus, the tragic actor, on the night before the assassination 
of Philip of Macedon, gave a performance of this kind to the 
assembled guests; and the passage which he chose for decla- 
mation, concerning the vanity and instability of human glory, 
was afterwards seen to have had an ominous significance*. But 
these selections soon began to be popular even in the theatre. 
Dion Chrysostomus speaks of the presentation of ‘parts of 
tragedies’ as the usual arrangement at the time in which he 
lived*; and Apollonius of Tyana, when visiting Athens during 
the Anthesteria, expected to be entertained, among other things, by 
a series of ‘tragic monodies *.’. Although, however, the practice 
may have prevailed extensively at lesser festivals throughout the 
closing period of the drama, it is unnecessary to suppose that it 


similar entertainments, where it was not unsuitable. 


the popularity of the Bacchae, the fact 
that a m0dpiopa éx Baxy@v Evpimidou was 
given at Delphi in the course of the 
second century B.C. (Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique, 1894, p. 85). 

1 The Hypsipyle (Athen. p. 343), 
Ino (Plut. de Sera Num. Vind. c. 11; 
Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 7. 5), Palamedes 
(Polyaen. I proem. § 12), Oenomaus 
(Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 5. 7), Creophon- 
tes (Id. 5. 7; Plut. de Esu Carn. c. 5), 
Erectheus (Lucian, Necyom. 16), Tele- 
phus (Max. Tyr. 7, p. 126; Synesius 
de Provid. p. 106 A; Lucian, Somnium 
seu Gallus 26), Alemaeon (Dion Cass. 
63, 9 and 22). 

In addition to the above notices 
Lucian mentions several of the typical 
tragic heroes of the contemporary stage, 


most of whom were probably taken from 
the plays of Euripides, though the 
inference is not certain—viz. Aga- 
memnon, Creon, and Hercules (Nigrin. 
11), Polyxena, Achilles, Theseus, Helen 
(Piscat. 31), Cecrops, Creon, Priam 
(Necyom. 16), Sisyphus (Somn. seu 
Gall. 25). The same is the case with 
some of the parts which Nero is said 
to have played at the various Greek 
festivals, viz. Thyestes, Hercules, and 
Creon (Philostrat. Vit, Apoll. 5.7; Dion 
Cass. 63.9). 

? Diod. Sic. 16. 92. 

8 Dion Chrysost. Or. 19 rijs 5& tpayw- 
dias Ta pev ioxupa, ds ~ouxe, péver” Ew 
5e 7d iapBeta Kal ro’twy pépyn iegiaow 
év Tots OeaTpors, 


4 Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 4. 21. 
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excluded the production of entire plays on more important 
occasions. 


(3) The Chorus. 


In the course of the preceding chapters we have traced the 
varying fortunes of the chorus down to the end of the fifth 
century. We have seen how the form of the drama was slowly 
evolved out of the old lyrical dances of the satyrs; how, as the 
dramatic element advanced, the chorus declined in proportion ; 
how it was gradually stripped of the most important of its 
functions, and driven further and further out of notice, until 
at length, in many of the later plays of Euripides, it sank to 
a position of comparative obscurity ; its songs lost their intimate 
connexion with the plot, its speeches were restricted to a few 
brief maxims, and its musical duets with the actors were 
replaced to a large extent by the more popular monodies and 
stage lyrics. In the following century little is known about the 
condition of the chorus beyond the statement mentioned by 
Aristotle, that the choral odes were now converted into regular 
interludes, and ceased to form an integral portion of the 
tragedy’. This single fact, however, is of the highest signifi- 
cance, as showing that in one respect, at any rate, the process 
commenced by Euripides had been carried still further by his 
successors. Whence we may infer, without much hesitation, 
that his other innovations were copied and exaggerated in the 
same manner ; and that the speeches and musical dialogues of 
the chorus shared the same fate as the lyrical odes, and were 
reduced to insignificant proportions. If this was the case, the 
chorus of the fourth century must have had little more con- 
nexion with the real movement of the play than the band of 
musicians in a modern theatre, 

When we pursue the investigation down to a later date, and 
begin to consider the fate of the tragic chorus after the decline 
of the Athenian theatre, a new question arises, and the point 
which has now to be determined is, not so much whether it 
retained any of its old importance, as whether it still continued 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18. 
Gg2 
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to exist at all, or was finally abolished. On this subject the 
testimony of the ancient records is somewhat conflicting. Dion 
Chrysostomus, writing at the end of the first century of the 
Christian era, states expressly that in his time the choral part 
of tragedy had disappeared, and that only the iambic dialogue 
was retained’. His statement is confirmed by official records 
of a much earlier date, which prove that the practice of dis- 
pensing with the chorus must have begun to prevail, at any rate 
occasionally, even in the third and second centuries B.c. Thus 
in the list of performers at the Delphic Soteria in the third 
century, while the comic actors are invariably accompanied by 
a chorus of seven members, the actors of tragedy have no such 
retinue”; and in the last of the Delian inscriptions, which 
refers to the year 172 B.c., the name of the tragic choregus 
is omitted, though in all the previous notices his name had 
been inserted side by side with that of the tragic actor *. 

On the other hand there is ample evidence to show that 
throughout the whole of this period, and even as late as the 
time of Dion himself, the chorus was not unfrequently retained. 
The performances at the Dionysiac festival of Iasus, in the 
second century B.c., though consisting chiefly of dramas, are 
described as ‘choral performances‘. A chorus of several 
members took part in the exhibition of the Bacchae at the court 
of Artavasdes, when the scene with the head of Crassus 
occurred’. In the list of moneys supplied for a Carian festival 
during the imperial epoch, provision is made for a ‘tragic 
chorus,’ as well as for tragic actors®. An Athenian inscription 


1 Dion Chrysost. Or. 19 77s 5¢ tpayw- 
dias Ta pev ioxupd, ds Eorke, péver* A€yw 
5 7d iapBeta . . . Ta SE parakwrepa 
€LeppUnre TA Tept TA MéAn. 

2 Wescher et Foucart, Inscr. de 
Delphes, 1886, nos, 3-6. 

% Bulletin de Correspondance Hellé- 
nique, vol. 7. pp. 103-123; vol. 9. p. 
147 ff. 

* Le Bas, Asie Mineure, no. 281. Cp. 
also the frequent mention of yopyyoi in 
connexion with the tragic performances 
at the Iasian Dionysia (ibid. nos. 256 


and 258). A xopnyos tpaywdois also 
appears as victor at the ’AAefaydpeta and 
Avovdcra in Rhodes (Loewy,Archaeolog.- 
epigr. Mittheil. aus Oestreich, vol. 7. 
PLU). 

5 Plut. Crassus, c. 33. 

§ yop@ Tpay.x@ (Le Bas, Asie Mineure, 
1620 d). In Corp. Ins. Graec. 2759 
(an earlier publication) the entry appears 
as xopoxiOapel tpayix@. But whichever 
reading be correct, the evidence is 
decisive for the employment of a tragic 
chorus. 
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of the first century A.p. records the skill of a certain Eucarpus 
in ‘tragic and comic choruses*’; and Maximus Tyrius, a philo- 
sophical writer of the following century, speaks of choral songs 
as an ordinary feature in a dramatic exhibition®. Vitruvius, 
in his description of the Greek theatre, observes that in 
addition to the tragic and comic actors upon the stage there 
were ‘other performers’ in the orchestra’. Moreover, the 
retention of the chorus by the early Roman drama points to 
the fact that it had not as yet been excluded from the tragedy 
of the Greeks‘. We have seen, also, that the representation 
of satyric plays continued to flourish down to the end of the 
first century Aa.D.; and itis scarcely possible to suppose that 
performances of this type were unaccompanied by a troop of 
satyrs®. Finally, in the painting in a certain catacomb at 
Cyrene, which depicts the various competitors at a funeral 
celebration, the tragic actors are attended by a chorus consisting 
of seven members—a number which coincides exactly with the 
seven comic choroutae of the Delphic inscriptions *. 

It would appear, then, from a comparison of the various 
testimonies which have just been enumerated, that there was 
no universal rule about the chorus during the time of which 
we are now speaking, but that it was sometimes preserved 
and sometimes abandoned, according to circumstances. The 
question was probably one of economy. As _ the presence 
of the chorus meant a considerable addition to the expense, it 
may have been discarded at the minor festivals as an unneces- 
sary luxury, while employed to give greater dignity to the 
more important gatherings. As to the significance of the part 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. 3.68 b dpywy Acovu- 
odSmpos Evxaprov Téexvys | Taos we KdSOS 
KopiKns Tpayians xopa@v | Tov deOvpapBov 
Tpimobda ORK’ “AokAnTmd. 

2 Max. Tyr., Dissert. 7. 1 ef 5€ Ts 
Hyetra Te adT@ elvae SpGya wodirixdy, 
ovk iapBeiwy ovde dopdtev xopd eis 
appoviay cvwvTaxOévTav K.T.A. 

3 Vitruv. 5. 7. 

4 On the chorus in Roman tragedy 
see Ribbeck, Romische Tragédie, p. 


637 ff.; Otto Jahn, in Hermes, 1867, 
Pp. 227 fi. 

5 The chorus of satyrs is actually 
mentioned in connexion with the satyric 
plays of Sositheus and Lycophron, the 
poets of the Alexandrian Pleiad (Anthol. 
Pal. 7, 7o7; Athen. p. 420). On the 
prevalence of the satyric drama in the 
latest times see p. 394, note 4. 

6 Wieseler’s Denkmaler des Biihnen- 
wesens, plate 13, no. 2. 
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assigned to it in the performances at which it was still retained, 
there is little or no evidence. But the analogy of its previous 
history may justify the conclusion that its functions were now 
confined within the narrowest limits, and that in the com- 
position of original dramas it was treated as a kind of musical 
interlude, while in the case of the old tragedies the text was 
so manipulated as to exclude it, as far as possible, from all 
participation in the dialogue or interference with the plot. 
This view seems to be supported by the painting in the 
catacomb at Cyrene, in which the tragic chorus, instead of 
being dressed in character, appears in the same conventional 
costume as the dithyrambic choristers, and cannot therefore be 
supposed to have taken a conspicuous part in the action of the 
drama’. 


$7. Greek Tragedy in Italy. 


Of the various remoter districts into which Greek tragedy 
was introduced there are none, perhaps, in which it was wel- 
comed with more enthusiasm than in the prosperous Greek 
colonies of South Italy and Campania. The luxury of these 
cities, and the frequency of their amusements, were proverbial ; 
and their special fondness for dramatic shows is proved by the 
character of their vases, of which they were noted manufac- 
turers, and in which the favourite form of ornamentation is 
a painting of some theatrical scene*, From an early period 
cities such as Rhegium, Naples, and Tarentum appear to have 
become important centres of dramatic activity®; and actors 
from these parts figure very frequently in records of contests in 
various parts of Greece ‘. 

The theatrical entertainments of this district have a peculiar 
interest, because of the part which they played in spreading 


x v ieseler, 1. c. 5762), and probably also at Tarentum, 
See Baumeister’s Denkmiler des though there is no direct evidence. On 
klassischen Alterthums, vol. 3, p. 2006. _ the popularity of the theatre among the 
* A guild of Greek actors was estab- _ people of Tarentum see Dion Cass. fra 
lished at Naples (Liiders, die Dionys, 39. 5 (vol. 1, p. 55 Dindorf ) a 
Kiinstler, p. 185 ; Plut. Brutus, c. 21), 4 E.g. Liiders, lc. pp ae 191 
and at Rhegium (Corp. Ins. Graec, 196. ae 


_ 
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Hellenic culture among the Romans. The Romans, it is well 
known, derived their first taste for Hellenic art and literature 
from their constant intercourse with these Italian Greeks; and 
the drama was the chief instrument by which that taste was 
disseminated. Its paramount attractiveness is proved by the 
fact that, of the various kinds of artistic poetry, it was the first 
to be actually imitated in Latin. -And there can be no doubt 
as to the source of its introduction among the Romans, 
when we remember that all the earlier Latin dramatists were 
either Greeks of South Italy, or Roman natives of the same 
region. Livius, the father of the Latin stage, was a Greek 
slave captured at Tarentum'; Ennius, who is described as 
a ‘half-Greek,’ came from a town in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood’; Pacuvius was born at Brundisium, and Naevius 
in Campania’. 

It might have been expected that these performances of 
Greek tragedy on Italian soil would have been brought to an 
end by the Roman conquest of Southern Italy. But such was 
far from being the case. The colonies of Magna Graecia, 
after losing their political independence, were not immediately 
Latinised by contact with their victorious neighbours, but 
retained their native language and institutions for many centuries 
afterwards. Hence their tragic drama continued to flourish 
under the new régime as vigorously as under the old‘; indeed, 
its sphere was extended by the change of government. 
Instead of being confined, as of old, to a few Greek com- 
munities, it was adopted in various Roman cities, and especially 
in Rome itself, where it soon obtained a regular footing side by 
side with the Latin tragedy to which it had given birth. Nor 
is there any reason for surprise in this naturalisation of a 
foreign theatre. The population of Rome always included 
a large number of Greek freedmen, together with Greek 
visitors and residents, to whom the representation of plays in 


1 Cic. Brutus, § 72. 4 Cp. the decree of the Company of 
2 Suetonius, de Grammaticis, § 1; Greek actors at Naples in the second 
Strabo, 6. p. 281. century A.D. (Liiders, p, 185). 


3 Gellius, 1. 24, 13. 2. 
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their national language would be especially attractive. More- 
over, the knowledge of Greek was so essential an element of 
culture among the Romans themselves, that a Greek company 
in Rome, like a French company in London, would find 
a sufficiency of auditors even among the natives. 

The earliest recorded instance of Greek plays at Rome is in 
the year 186 B.c., when they formed part of the games given 
by Fulvius in honour of his Aetolian campaign’. Not long 
afterwards Anicius, on his conquest of Illyria, provided shows 
of great splendour, including Greek performances of every 
kind; and the occasion was rendered memorable by the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the victorious general, a Roman of the 
old-fashioned type, who, failing to appreciate the beauty of 
the musical and dramatic competitions, proceeded to impart 
more liveliness to the entertainment, by compelling the various 
actors to engage in a hand-to-hand fight in the orchestra®. 
After this time Greek plays seem to have been generally 
included in the principal Italian festivals. They were fre- 
quently exhibited by Julius Caesar and by Augustus*®; and 
Brutus, when praetor, went in person to Naples, to secure for 
his shows the best Greek actors in the Neapolitan company‘. 
Even as late as the second century a.p. we hear of con- 
tests in Greek tragedy as a regular institution at Rome®; 
and chance has preserved the name of one of the victors, 
an actor from Byzantium, who obtained the prize about the 
year 195°. The guild of Greek actors was also still flourishing 
in the Roman capital at the same date; and Evodianus, the 


1 Livy, 39. 22. were compelled ‘ Graeci Latinique his- 
2 Polybius, 30. 13. trionis exercere artem’ (Tac. Ann. 14. 
$ Sueton. Iul. 39, Octay. 43. iva) i 


* Plut. Brutus, c. 21. As a further 
proof of the frequency of Greek tragedy 
in Rome cp. the story in Dion Cassius 
(60, 29) of a certain performance in the 
theatre, when the line d@dpnrés éorw 


5 Artemidorus (a contemporary of 
Marcus Aurelius) speaks of tpay@Sav 
dyaves év Pwun (4. 33). Cp. the in- 
scription, of unknown date, upon an 
actor’s tomb in the Appian Road, where 


evTux@y paotiyias was eagerly caught 
up by the people and applied to 
Polybius, the freedman of Claudius. Cp. 
also the private theatricals instituted 
by Nero, at which Roman nobles 


there occurs, among the list of victories, 
‘Papnv tpaywdois (Corp. Ins. Graec, 
5919). 

® Philostrat, Vit. Soph. 2. 27. 2, 
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professor of rhetoric, who was appointed head of their society, 
is said to have found them ‘vain and difficult to manage '.’ 


§ 8. Final Extinction of Greck Tragedy. 


After the custom of producing original tragedies had gradually 
died out during the reign of Hadrian and his successors, the 
works of the old Attic poets, and especially those of Euripides, 
henceforth obtained sole possession of the tragic stage. How 
long they managed to retain their position, and to preserve 
their rank as a recognised form of public entertainment, is the 
question which we have lastly to consider. It was not, indeed, 
to be expected that, amid the decay of literary taste and artistic 
feeling which had now begun to prevail, the grandeur and 
dignity of these ancient dramas should continue much longer 
to be appreciated by the multitude. Still, it is interesting 
to notice that their hold upon the theatre, after having been 
maintained intact for nearly six hundred years, was not relaxed 
without a struggle, and that the process which led to their 
exclusion from the stage was protracted over a long period of 
time. During the second century they appear to have been 
still produced with almost as much frequency as at any previous 
epoch. The constant references of Lucian, and various other 
testimonies which it is needless to specify, leave no doubt upon 
this point®, Even in the third century they must have held 
their ground to a considerable extent, since Philostratus, an 
author of the period, in speaking about the Hercules Furens 
of Euripides, remarks that it was still ‘often to be seen in 
theatres*.’ But in the course of the next two or three 
generations a change took place, and the ancient tragedies 
were superseded by entertainments of a more sensuous kind. 
Libanius, the Greek rhetorician, writing in the middle of the 
fourth century, makes some instructive remarks upon the 

1 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 2. 16. nium seu Gallus 26, Nigrinus 11, Pis- 

2 The allusions in Lucian to the cator 31, Necyomantia 16. Cp. also 
performances of tragedy, and to the Polyaenus, I proem. § 12; Philostrat. 
appearance of the tragic actors upon Vit. Soph. 2. 16 and 27; Artemidorus, 


the stage, are extremely common, e.g — 4. 333. Corp. Ins, Graec. 1586, &c. 
De Saltatione 27, Anacharsis 23, Som- 3 Philostrat. Imag. 2. 23. 
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subject. After observing that ‘in former times the people 
acquired their knowledge of mythology from the performances 
of tragic dramas,’ he proceeds to add that ‘although tragedy 
has now disappeared from the stage, and been confined to the 
schoolroom, its place is taken with so much success by panto- 
mime, that the artisan can still hold his own with the schoolboy 
in discussing the legends of Priam and Laius, and other 
mythical heroes’. 

This interesting passage fixes the date at which the acting of 
Greek tragedy practically fell into abeyance. Not that even. 
then it ceased at once, or universally. Libanius himself, in the 
course of the very same work from which we have just quoted, 
supplies a proof that it was not yet entirely defunct, when he 
argues that, if pantomime is to be prohibited, tragedy must 
be excluded from the theatre at the same time®. Moreover 
Synesius, an Egyptian bishop at the beginning of the fifth 
century, speaks of tragic dramas as still exhibited upon the 
stage, and describes the character of the performance *. Claudian, 
writing at the same date, includes the ‘strains of tragedy’ 
among the entertainments in vogue at Constantinople*. And 
Chrysostom, his contemporary, and archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, declares in one of his. homilies that gorgeous raiment 
is more suitable to ‘tragic actors, mimes, and gladiators’ than 
to Christian women’. But although, as we see from these 
passages, tragedy was still performed on rare occasions even as 
late as the fifth century, it no longer possessed any attraction 
for the mass of the people. Its popularity was confined to 
limited audiences ; and its retention at a few great festivals is 
probably to be ascribed to the ambition of distinguished officials, 


1 Libanius, mpds ’Apioretdnv, 3, p. 391 4 In Eutrop. 363 ‘hi tragicos meminere 
Reiske. modos: his fabula Tereus, | his necdum 

2 Id. 3, p. 391 Reiske. commissa choro cantatur Agave.’ 

3 De Provid. p. 106 xa@amep emt oxnvijs 5 Homil. X ad Coloss. 4 ydp moAv- 


Op@pev rods rhs tpaywdias broxprds' rédeLa THs oKNVAS Gpyde Tpayw5ois, ToLs 
boris Kadas ejoKknoe Thy pavnv, duolws  tmoxpitats, rots pipos, Tois dpynorais, 
imonpivera tTév Te Kpéovra nat roy Th- Tots mpods TA Onpia paxopévais’ yuvauet 
Aepov #.7,A, De Regn. p. 4 add? dps 88 morh Erepa déSora ipdria mapa Tod 
yap riot Bios al rpaywdav oxnvalKexopn-  Oeod. 
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who desired to surpass their rivals in the splendour of their 
shows, and were careful to omit nothing which had ever been 
included in the programme of amusements. 

The taste of the general public, in this later epoch, was 
monopolised by two entertainments of a very different kind— 
the mime and the pantomime—of which it may be useful to 
give a brief description, because of the light which they throw 
upon the manners of the age’. The mime appears to have 
been a combination of ballet and harlequinade. The chief 
performers, who were dressed in ridiculous costume, carried on 
an impromptu dialogue in speech and song, full of the coarsest 
jests, and accompanied by the most lascivious movements. 
Much of the amusement was supplied by old men with bald 
crowns, who were knocked about and pelted with missiles. As 
for the actresses, little else was required from them but beauty 
and audacity. A large chorus of dancers, male and female, 
followed the action with appropriate songs and gestures; and 
the women, with painted cheeks and blackened eyelids, were 
according to Chrysostom the chief attraction. The pantomime 
claimed to stand on a higher level. It was performed solely, 
among the Greeks, by boys and men. The chief actors wore 
masks and graceful dresses, and represented in, dumb show 
some mythological story, often taken from an ancient tragedy, 
like the Ion of Euripides. A chorus of youths danced and 
sang in accompaniment. But the performance, though artisti- 
cally superior to the mimes, was no less lascivious and 
suggestive, as its advocate Libanius himself confesses ; and the 
performers were generally people of the vilest character. 

_ It is often imagined that the extinction of the Greek drama 
was due to the hostility of the Church. But the supposition is 
only justified to a very partial extent. The cause which 
eventually led to the disappearance of the regular drama was 
the surpassing popularity of these mimes and pantomimes. 


1 This account of the mime and Commentatio de genio moribus et luxu 
pantomime, as they were performed by  aevi Theodosiani, 1797, p. 92 ff.—a most 
the Greeks in the fourth and following interesting and exhaustive work, in 
centuries, is taken from P. E. Miiller’s which full details will be found, 
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Tragedy and comedy are rarely attacked by Christian writers, 
especially after the official establishment of Christianity, when 
they ceased to be associated with the state religion, or to be 
important from an ecclesiastical point of view’. Lactantius is 
the only father, after the time of Constantine, who speaks of 
them with severity’. Augustine is far more lenient, and dis- 
tinguishes them favourably from the other kinds of theatrical 
performance, confessing that ‘though their subjects are often 
disgraceful, their language is not immoral,’ and that they form 
a part of ‘what is called a liberal education *.’ 

The ballets, on the other hand, are denounced with the 
utmost sternness, as sources of corruption, by every writer of 
the Church. 
ballets, and not against the performers of tragedy and comedy, 
who had practically disappeared, that the celebrated enactments 
of Honorius and Arcadius were directed. The severity of 
these measures was oppressive in the extreme, and must have 
rendered the lives of the victims almost unbearable. They 
are never to show their faces in the market-place, or at the 
churches or public baths. They are forbidden to attend even 
the theatre as spectators, or to speak with boys and women of 
the Christian religion. When they walk abroad, no slave may 
attend them, after the fashion of the times, with a folding-chair. 
After they have once joined the stage, they must remain there 
for the rest of their lives‘. These vindictive measures were no 
doubt justified by the character of the later actors. Yet in 
spite of their cruelty, the mimes and pantomimes continued to 


It was against the actors and actresses of these 


1 Pp. E. Miiller, Commentatio de genio 
moribus et luxu aevi Theodosiani, 1797, 
p. 138. 

2 Institut. 6. 20 ‘ tragicae historiae 
subiciunt oculis parricidia et incesta 
regum malorum, et cothurnata scelera 
demonstrant.’ 

3 De Civitate Dei, 2. 8 ‘ scenicorum 
tolerabiliora ludorum, comoediae scilicet 
et tragoediae, hoc est fabulae poetarum 
agendae in spectaculis, multa rerum 
turpitudine, sed nulla saltem, sicut aliae 
multae, verborum  obscenitate com- 


positae ; quas etiam inter studia quae 
liberalia vocantur pueri legere et discere 
coguntur a senibus,’ 

* Cod. Theod. lib. 15, tit. 7, legg. 1, 
2 and 12; ibid. tit. 13, lex 1. These 
laws are directed against all public 
performers in the theatre (‘omnes qui 
spectaculo sui populo materiam volup- 
tatis praebuerunt’); but the great 
majority of such performers, in the time 
of Honorius and Arcadius, were actors 
of mimes and pantomimes, 
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maintain a fitful and precarious existence for many generations 
afterwards, until at length all theatrical performances throughout 
the Eastern Empire were finally abolished by the Council of 
Trullo at the end of the seventh century’. 


1p, E. Miiller, Commentatio de genio 
aevi Theodosiani, p.141. Inthe Western 
Empire theatrical exhibitions were never 
formally interdicted ; but the public per- 
formance of such spectacles was brought 


to an end by the Lombard invasions, 
though they appear to have survived in 
private houses down to the time of the 
Renascence (Miiller, ibid.). 
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THE TRAGIC POETS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


THE following list of poets coincides in the main with that given by Nauck in 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, pp. 961-963; but about twenty names have 


been added, mostly from inscriptions recently discovered. 


In the case of the more 


obscure dramatists, who have not already been described, a concise summary is 


inserted of all that is known about their careers. 


As for the others, the reader 


is referred in each case to the text of the work. 


ACESTOR, twice satirised by Aristo- 
phanes on account of his foreign birth 
(Av. 31, Vesp. 1221). Called Sacas, 
because of his Thracian origin (Schol. 
Aristoph. Ay. 31). Frequently ridi- 
culed by the other comic poets—by 
Theopompus and Metagenes, as a 
Thracian or Mysian; by Callias, as 
an object of hatred to the choruses; 
by Cratinus, as a bad dramatist; and 
by Eupolis, as a parasite (Id. Av. 31, 
Vesp. 1221. Meineke, Com. Frag. 
2, p- 485). 

ACHAEUS OF ERETRIA, p, 408. 

ACHAEUS OF SYRACUSE, a Tpay.Kds 
vewTepos, who wrote ten tragedies 
(Suidas s.v.). 

AEANTIDES, placed in the Pleiad by 
Choeroboscus (in Schol. Hephaest. 
p. 185 Gaisford), and by Tzetzes 
p- 143. 5 Westermann). 

AEMILIUs, of Hyettus, won the prize 
for satyric drama at the Thespian 
Movoeta about the first century A.D. 
(Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585). 

AESCHYLUS, p. 46. 


AESCHYLUS OF ALEXANDRIA, date 
uncertain. Athenaeus quotes two 
lines from his Amphitryon, and also 
mentions an epic poem by him called 
Meconmana (Athen. p. 599). Zeno- 
bius (5. 85) mentions a work of his 
Tepl Tapoimorv, 

AGATHON, p. 409. 

[ALcAEusS], described by Suidas (s.v.) 
as an Athenian tragic poet 6v tives 
OéAova. TP@TOV TpayiKdYv yeyovévar— 
a statement which has _ probably 
arisen from a confusion with the 
comic poet Alcaeus, who wrote a 
Kwpmdorpaywoia (Meineke, Hist. Crit. 
Pp: 247) 

ALCIMENES, a tragic poet of Megara, 
date uncertain (Suidas s. v.). 

ALEXANDER AETOLUS, p. 441. 

ALEXANDER OF TANAGRA, son_ of 
Glaucus, and satyric poet, not later 
than the first century B.c. (Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 2, p. 590, where he is 
mentioned as victor in some unknown 
contest). 

AMINIAS, son of Democles, and satyric 
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poet of Thebes ; victor at the Orcho- 
menian Xapitjo:a about 200 B.C. 
(Corp. Ins. Graec. 1584). 

ANAXION, son of Thrasycleides, and 
satyric poet of Mytilene; date un- 
certain ; victorious in some unknown 
contest with a satyric play called 
Tlépoa: (Le Bas, Asie Mineure, gi— 
inscription from Teos). 

ANTIPHANES, of Carystus, tragic poet 
and contemporary of Thespis (Suidas 
S.V.). 

ANTIPHON, a tragic poet of the fourth 
century, who lived at Syracuse, and 
wrote tragedies both on his own 
account, and also in conjunction with 
Dionysius the tyrant (Athen. p. 673. 
Plut. X Orat. p. 833 B). He was 
said to have been put to death by 
Dionysius, either on account of his 
remark that the best bronze was that 
from which the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton were made (cp. 
Diog. Laert. 6. 50, and Tzetzes, 
Chil. 5. 140, where the same story is 
told about Diogenes and about Plato), 
or because he ridiculed the tyrant’s 
tragedies (Plut. l.c., Philostrat. vit. 
Soph. 1. 15. 3, both of whom con- 
fuse Antiphon the poet with Anti- 
phon the orator, who died six years be- 
fore the commencement of Dionysius’ 
reign). On his coolness when being 
led to execution see the story in 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 6 (his fellow-suf- 
ferers were covering their faces with 
their cloaks, and he asked them 
whether they were afraid of being 
recognised next day by the by- 
standers). His plays are quoted four 
times by Aristotle, and once by 
Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 792, where the 
fragments will be found). 

APHAREuS, an Athenian orator and 
tragic poet, son of the sophist Hip- 
pias and of Plathane, and stepson 
of Isocrates (Suidas s.v.). In the 
course of his dramatic career, which 
lasted from 368 to 341 B.C., he wrote 
about thirty-seven tragedies (two of 
them doubtful), and exhibited twice at 
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the Lenaea, and six times at the City 
Dionysia, where he obtained two 
victories (Plut. X Orat. p. 839 C. 
Cp. Corp. Ins. Att. 2.977 b, where 
he is said to have been twice vic- 
torious). His dramas were exhibited 
by deputy, those at the City Dionysia 
being brought out in the name of 
a certain Dionysius (Plut. l.c.). 

APOLLODORUS, of Tarsus, tragic poet, 
date uncertain (Suidas s.v., who 
mentions the names of six of his 
plays). 

APOLLONIDES, twice quoted by Sto- 
baeus, otherwise unknown. For the 
fragments see Nauck, p. 825. 

[APOLLONIUS RuHopIus], p. 
note 3. 

ARADUS, son of Timon, an Athenian 
satyric poet, victorious in the satyric 
contest at the Thespian Movceta 
towards the end of the third century 
B.C. (Archiv. des missions scientif. et 
litt., 4. p. 522). 

[ARATUS], p. 442, note 3. 

[ARION], p. 22, note I. 

ARISTARCHUS, p. 418. 

ARISTIAS, p. 412. 

ARISTON, p. 414. 

ARTAVASDES, king of Armenia in the 
time of Crassus, and author of several 
Greek tragedies (Plut. Crassus, c. 33). 
On the celebrated performance of 
the Bacchae at his court, when the 
head of Crassus was brought in, see 
P- 439- 

ARTEMON, son of Artemon, and Athe- 
nian tragic poet, victor in tragedy at 
the Thespian Movgeta about the first 
century A.D. (Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585). 

ASCLEPIADES, son of Icesius, Theban 
tragic poet, victor in an unknown 
contest some time before the first 
century B.C. (Bull. de Corr. Hell. 2. 

~ p. §90—inscription in the Museum at 
Tanagra). One of the authors whose 
works are included in the list ot 
books found at the Peiraeus (Corp. 
Ins. Att. 2. 992—probably a library 
catalogue, and apparently belonging 
to the first century B. C.). 
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ASTYDAMAS (1), p. 429. 

ASTYDAMAS (2), p. 429. 

[AULEAS], mentioned as a tragic poet 
by Iohannes Malalas, a Byzantine 
historian of the time of jesse 
(p. 142, ed. Dindorf)—éy rois xpress 
be Trois pera tiv GAwoww Tpolas map’ 
“EAAnow adaunaters Tp@Tos O€pes dvd- 
pate Estee yap obros Tpaywdias pedw- 
dias, eal €f€0eT0 mpaTos Spdwata, Kai 
Herd TovTO Mivas, cal perd Mivwa 
AvAéas rparyitods xopois Spaydror 
ovveypaiparo. 
-TavTaA Xpovoy &f adr&v Evpimidns ebpdy 


Kat dowdy Tov pera 


moAAds iotoptas Spapdrwy cvveypd- 
yaro. Cp. id., p. 61; Anecd. Par. 2, 
p. 227. 


BION, p. 413. 

Bion OF TARsUuS, date unknown, men- 
tioned as a tragic poet by Diog. 
Laert. 4. 58. 

Biorus, two lines from his Medea 
quoted by Stobaeus, otherwise un- 
known (Nauck, p. 825). 


CALLIMACHUS, the famous Alexandrian 
poet and grammarian. Snuidas(s. v.), 
‘in the list of his works, includes 
tragedies, comedies, and _ satyric 
dramas, about which, however, no- 
thing is known. 

CALLIPpus, son of Callon, satyric poet 
of Thebes; won the prize for satyric 
drama at the ’Ayquapdia at Oropus 
in the first century B.c, (Ephem. 
Archaeol. 1884, p. 126). 

CALLISTRATUS, second in the tragic 
contest at the Lenaea in 418 B.C. 
with the Amphilochus, Ixion, and 
another play (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 
972). 

CARCINUS (1), p. 415. 

CARCINUS (2), p. 431. 

CARCINUS (3), mentioned only by 
Suidas (s. v.), by whom he is called 
’Axpayavtivos Tpay.Kds, 

CHAEREMON, p. 426. 

Cures, three times quoted by. Sto- 
baeus (Nauck, p. 826), but other- 
wise unknown. The only reason for 
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supposing him to have been a tragic 
poet is the fact that the passages 
quoted by Stobaeus are in the tragic 
style and metre. 

CHOERILUS, p. 39. 

CLEAENETUS, an Athenian tragic poet 
of the fourth century B.c.; twice 
quoted by Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 807); 
mentioned by Aeschines (in Timarch. 
§ 98) as 6 xopodiddcnxados, and. by 
Alexis (Meineke, 3, p. 507) as 6 
Tparyirds. 

[CLEOMACHUS], supposed to have been 
a tragic poet because of a false read- 
ing in a quotation from Cratinus 
(Athen. p. 638 D), where, however, 
T@ KXeouaxw should be altered to 7 
KAcopdxou, the reference being to 
Gnesippus, the son of Cleomachus, 
as is proved by the context (see 
Meineke, 2, p. 27). 

CLEOPHON, an Athenian tragic poet 
according to Suidas (s. y.), who 
mentions the names of ten of his 
plays; but as he also (v. "Iopav) 
includes six of these among the 
dramas of Iophon, it is clear that he 
has confused the two poets. That 
the six plays were really the work of 
Iophon appears to be proved by the 
fact that one of them is quoted 
under his name by Stobaeus (Nauck, 

761). Whether the remaining 
four should be ascribed to Cleophon 
is uncertain. As to the date of 
Cleophon little is known. Aris- 
totle mentions him on four occasions. 
In Rhet. 3. 7. 2 he censures him for 
appending ornamental epithets to 
humble words, as if one should speak 
of a mérva oven. In. Poet. 2 he 
remarks that he represented men as 
they are (Suovov), without any idealisa- 
tion. In Poet. 22 he classes him with 
Sthenelus as a representative of the 
common-place style of tragic diction, 
In Sophist. El. 15. 5 he refers to 
a poem of his called Mandrobulus. 

CLiTUS, son of Callisthenes, tragic poet 
of uncertain date; mentioned as 
haying been crowned by the people 
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in an inscription found at Teos (Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 3105). 

CRATES, p. 420. 

CRITIAS, p. 416. 


DATIS, a tragic poet, and son of the 
elder Carcinus, according to Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 289. In Schol. Ran. 
86 he is merely described as one of 
the sons of Carcinus, without any 
reference to his profession. See 
p. 415, note 4. 

DEMETRIUS, a satyric poet of Tarsus, 
according to Diog. Laert. 5. 85. 

DEMONAX. Two tragic lines are 
quoted from a certain Demonax by 
Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 827). Some 
critics doubt whether there was ever 
a tragic poet of this name, and sup- 
pose the lines to have been taken 
from the works of the cynic philoso- 
pher Demonax, who flourished in the 
second century A.D. See Nauck, 
p. 826. 

DICAEOGENES, a writer of tragedies 
and dithyrambs (Harpocrat. s. v.). 
The first line of the Ecclesiazusae 
(produced in 391 B.C.) was supposed 
to have been taken either from him 
or from Agathon (Schol. Aristoph. 
Eccles. 1). Aristotle (Poet. 16) re- 
fers to the recognition-scene in his 
Kumpio., where a man on seeing a 
picture burst into tears, and was 
thereupon discovered. For his frag- 
ments see Nauck, pp. 775, 776. 

DIOGENES OF ATHENS, a tragic poet 
who flourished about the time of the 
overthrow of the Thirty (404 B.Cc.), 
and whose turgid style was satirised 
by Melanthius, a contemporary dra- 
matist (Plut., Rect. Rat. Aud. c. 7). 
A rather bombastic passage from 
his Semele is quoted by Athenaeus 
(Nauck, p. 776). Suidas has the 
following notice about him—Avoyévns 
7) Oivépaos ’A@nvaios Tparyikos yéyover 
émt Ths Tov A’ KaTadvcews* Spdyara 
aiTod “AxtAde’s, “EXevn, ‘Hpakdjs, 
Ovécrns, Mydea, Oidinovs, Xpvorr- 
mos, SevéAn. This account contains 
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a double error, and offers an instruc- 
tive example of the kind of confusion 
to which Suidas was liable. (1) Dio- 
genes the Athenian is confused with 
Diogenes of Sinope, the Cynic philo- 
sopher (412-323 B.C.); and of the 
eight plays which Suidas mentions 
the first seven are identical with those 
ascribed to the Cynic Diogenes by 
Diog. Laert. 6. 80. (2) Oenomaus 
of Gadara, another Cynic philosopher 
who wrote tragedies, is unaccountably 
dragged in to supply an alternative 
name to Diogenes the Athenian. 

DIOGENES OF SINOPE, the Cynic philo- 
sopher. See the previous notice, and 
also p. 428. 

DIOGENES OF THEBES, son of Theodo- 
tus, and tragic poet; won the prize 
for tragedy at the Swrnpia at Acrae- 
phiae in the first century B. c. (Keil, 
Inscrip. Boeot. p. 60). . 

DIOGNETUS, a tragic poet of Ptole- 
mais in Egypt; flourished in the 
third century B.C.; mentioned as 
a member of the guild of actors at 
Ptolemais during that period (Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 9, p. 133). 

DIONYSIADES, son of Phylarchides, 
and a native of Mallus in Cilicia 
(Suidas s. v.). Included in the Pleiad 
by some authors (Suidas, 1. c.; Strabo, 
14, p. 675; Schol. Hephaest. pp. 53 
and 185 Gaisford). He wrote a work 
called Xapaxrfpes 7) hiAoKkwpwsor, con- 
taining an account of the various 
Greek poets. See also p. 442, note 3. 

DIONYSIUS THE RENEGADE, p. 428. 

DIONYSIUS THE TYRANT, p. 432. 

DoRILLUs, an Athenian tragic poet of 
the fifth century, contemptuously re- 
ferred to in one of the fragments of 
Aristophanes (Meineke, 2, p. 1101), 
otherwise unknown. 

DyMAs, p. 446. 


EMPEDOCLES, the Sicilian poet and 
philosopher, who flourished about 
450 B.C. He was said by Aristotle 
to have written tragedies, though 
Heracleides the son of Serapion 
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(a historian of about 210 B.C.) 
ascribed them to a different person 
(Diog. Laert. 8. 58). But Hierony- 
mus of Rhodes (about 300 B.C.) 
professed to have met with forty- 
three tragedies by Empedocles ; and 
Neanthes (a historian of the third 
century B.C.) said they were com- 
posed by him in his youth, and that 
he had seen them himself (Diog. 
Laert. 1. c.). According to Suidas 
(s. v.) the tragic poet Empedocles 
was the grandson of the philosopher, 
and the number of his tragedies was 
twenty-four. 

[EPIGENES], p. 22. 

EUANDRIDAS, son of Hestiaeus, and 
tragic poet of Miletus, known only 
from the inscription on his tomb, 
which states that he lived a pious 
life, and died at the age of eighty 
(Revue d’Archéol. 1874, p. 113). 

EUARETUS, Athenian tragic poet of the 
fourth century B.C. ; second in the 
tragic contest at the City Dionysia 
in 341 with the Tedx«pos, "AxtArevs, 
and another play ; third in 340 with 
two plays of which the names are 
lost (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973). 

Everes, Athenian tragic poet of the 
fifth century B. Cc. ; known only from 
the list of victors at the City Dionysia, 
where his name occurs between that 
of Aeschylus and Polyphradmon, and 
he is credited with one victory (Corp. 
Ins. Att. 2. 977 [Ed ]érns I). 

EUPHANTUS, p. 446. 

EvuPHORION, p. 413. 

EUPHRONIUS, mentioned as a possible 
member of the Pleiad by Choerobos- 
cus (in Schol. Hephaest., p. 185 
Gaisford), from whom we also learn 
that he was a grammarian at Alexan- 
dria, that he wrote pidmeia, and that 
Aristarchus the grammarian was his 
pupil. See also p. 442, note 3. 

EURIPIDES (1), p. 204. 

EURIPIDES (2), p. 414. 

EURIPIDES (3), mentioned only by 
Suidas, who describes him as follows 
—Etpimidns, “A@nvaios Tparyicds, mpeo- 
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Burepos Tod évddéou yevopévov* edibage 
dpdpara 1B’, cide Se vixas B’. 


Gatus IULIUus, p. 446. 

GLAUCON, son of Glaucon, tragic poet 
of Ephesus ; won the prize for tragedy 
at the Magnesian ‘Pwpata in the first 
century B. Cc. (Mittheil. des deutsch. 
archaeol. Instit., Athen. Abtheil., 
vol. xix, 1894, p. 96). 

GNESIPPUS, son of Cleomachus, Athe- 
nian tragic poet of the fifth century 
B.C. Satirised (Athen., p. 638. 
Meineke, 2, p. 27) by Chionides, 
Telecleides, Cratinus, and the author 
of the EiAwra:, on account of the 
effeminate and licentious character of 
his poetry. Cp. Cratinus,*Qpat, frag. 
2 trw 5& Kal Tpaywdias | 6 KAcoudaxou 
5iSaoKxadros, mapariATpiav | Exwv xopov 
AviioTt =TiAAovoGy =pedn | Tovnpd. 
Cratinus also complains that he once 
received a chorus in preference to 
Sophocles (Bovxdro, frag. 2 ds ov« 
dx’ airotvt: Sopoxdee xopdv, | TO 
Krcopaxov 8, by ov dy jtiouy eyw 
éuol Sidacxewv, ov8 dy eis ’Adwua), 
Athenaeus (l.c.) describes him as 
maryviaypaos Tis ikapas povons. But 
as the fragments from Cratinus show 
clearly that he was a tragic poet, this 
description should probably be re- 
garded as a reference to the erotic 
character of some of his tragic odes. 
See Meineke, 1. c.; Welcker, Griech. 
Trag. 3, p. 1024 foll. 

GorGIPpus, son of Pythippus, satyric 
poet of Chalcis; won the prize for 
satyric drama at the Swrypia at 
Acraephiae in the first century B.C. 
(Keil, Inscrip. Boeot. p. 60). 


Harmoptus, son of Asclepiades, saty- 
ric poet of Tarsus; was victorious at 
the Magnesian ‘Pwyaia in the first 
century B.C. with the satyric play 
Protesilaus (Mittheil. des archaeol. 
Instit. in Athen, vol. xix. 1894, 
p- 96). 

HELIovoRUuS, an Athenian tragic poet, 
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mentioned by Galen (vol. xiv. p. 145), 
but otherwise unknown. 

HERACLEIDES OF ATHENS, son of 
Heracleides, and satyric poet; victor 
in the satyric contest at the Oropian 
*Auqiapaia in the first century B.C. 
(Rangabé, Antiq. Hellén. vol. ii. 
no. 965). 

HERACLEIDES OF PONTUS, p. 428. 

HERMOCRATES, son of Alexander, and 
tragic poet of Miletus; victor in 
tragedy at the Oropian “Aypiapaia in 
the first century B. C. (Rangabé, 1]. c.). 

HIERONYMUS, a person twice satirised 
by Aristophanes on account of his 
shaggy hair (Acharn. 389, Nub. 348). 
He is described by the scholiast as 
a man of licentious habits, who won 
some fame as a lyric and tragic 
writer, but whose poetry was unequal 
and ill-constructed, the subjects and 
characters being of a horrible kind 
(Schol. Aristoph. l.c.; Suidas v. 
“Aidos kuv7)). 

HIPPOTHOON, a poet from whom six 
passages are quoted by Stobaeus 
(Nauck, p. 827), all of a gnomic 
character, and written in iambic 
verse. Probably a tragic dramatist, 
though nothing is known about him, 

HOMER, p. 441. 


Ion, p. 406. 

IOPHON, p. 414. 

IsAGORAS, mentioned only by Philostra- 
tus (Vit. Soph., 2. 11. 1), who de- 
scribes him as a tragic poet, and 
pupil of Chrestus of Byzantium, who 
taught rhetoric at Athens in the 
second century A.D. 

IsInorus, twice quoted by Stobaeus 
(Nauck, p. 829), but otherwise un- 
known ; apparently a tragic poet. 


LYCOPHRON, p. 441. 

LYSIMACHUS, mentioned as a tragic 
poet in an inscription of about 150 
B.C.—a decree of the corporation of 
actors. belonging to Ionia and the 


Hellespont (Le Bas, Asie Mineure, | 


No, 281). 


LysIsTRATUS, son of Mnaseas, and 
tragic poet of Chalcis; victor in 
tragedy at the Oropian ’Ayquapdia in 
the first century 3B.Cc. (Ephem. 
Archaeol. 1884, p. 126). 


MAMERCUS, tyrant of Catana about 
350 B.C.; wrote tragedies according 
to Plutarch (Timoleon, c. 31). 

MELANTHIUS, a tragic poet of the fifth 
century B. C., who also wrote elegies 
(Athen., p. 343). Apparently an 
actor as well as a poet (Aristoph. 
Pax 804 MeAdv@.0s ov 87) |. mxporarny 
éma ynpvcavtos jKovo’, | Avika. TeV 
Tpayeiay | Tov xopov elxov abeAdéds 
Te Kal avrés «.7.d.). Satirised by 
Aristophanes on account of his 
leprosy (Av. 152), and his gluttony 
(Pax 809 dupw Topydves dWopayo 
Baridoondmo .7.A, Ibid. 1009, 
where, on arriving late at market, 
and finding the fish all gone, he 
laments his fate in a tragic monody), 
Also frequently ridiculed by the other 
comic poets—by Leucon, Pherecrates, 
and Archippus for his gluttony 
(Athen., p. 343); by Eupolis, for 
immorality and subserviency (Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 803); and by Plato 
and Callias for his leprosy and 
loquacity (Schol. Av. 152). His 
witticisms are often quoted by later 
writers, e.g. Plut., Rect. Rat. Aud. 
c. 7 (when asked his opinion of 
Diogenes’ tragedies, he replied that 
he was unable to see them on account 
of the mass of words with which they 
were covered up); Id. Symp. 2. 1. 9 
(concerning the demagogue Archip- 
pus, who was hump-backed, he re- 
marked od mpoeotavac ths TéAEws 
GAAa mpoKexupeva), Cp. also Id. 
Conj. Praecept. c. 43; Aud. Poet. 
c. 4; Symp. 2. 1. 4; Athen. p..6. 
Only one line of his poetry has been 
preserved (Nauck, p. 760). As to 


the Medea from which he sings the: 


monody in Pax 1009, it is uncertain 
whether one of his own plays is 
meant, or the tragedy of Euripides, - 


= oof 
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MELETUS, p. 417. 
MELITON, only known from the allu- 


sion in Anthol. Pal. 11. 246 (by 
Lucillus, a poet of Nero’s time), 
where he is said to have written a 
Spaya campdv called NidBn. 


MENECRATES, won the prize for tragedy 


at the City Dionysia in 422 B.C. 
(Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 971 b [Me]venxparns 
€5i[Sacxev]). 


(MEsaTus], mentioned as a tragic poet 
by the author of the Epistolae Euripi- . 


deae, 5. 2’Ayd0uv cal Mécaros. The 

name, however, is obviously due to 

a misunderstanding. of Aristoph. 
F 


Vesp. 1501 (@1. ris 6 Kakodaipwr 
éotiv; BA, vids Kapxivov | 6 pécaros), 


- where the schol. remarks od Tov 


TpayiKov A€éyet Mecaroy., See Meineke, 
Hist. Crit: p. 513. 


MIMNERMUS, twice quoted by Stobaeus 


(Natick, p. 829), one of the passages 
being from his Neoptolemus ; other- 
wise unknown, 


[Minos], mentioned as a tragic poet 


by Iohannes Malalas. See under Au- 
leas, 


-MORSIMUS, p. 414. 
-MoRYCHUS, a tragic poet of the fifth 


century B.C., often satirised by Aris- 
tophanes for his gluttony and sensu- 
ality (Achar. 887, Vesp. 506, 1142, 
Pax 1008). Also ridiculed by Plato, 
the comic poet, for the same reason 
(Suidas vy. accavoi). 


MOSCHION, a tragic poet who is often 


quoted by Stobaeus (Nauck, pp. 812- 
816), but about whom nothing further 
is known. He apparently belonged 
to the fourth century B.c.; and may 
possibly be the same as the glutton 


‘and parasite frequently ridiculed in 


the Middle Comedy (Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. p. 417). On his style see p. 424. 


Callisthenes the philosopher, accord- 
ing to Suidas (v. KaAAobévys) ; who 


-adds that the two friends accompanied 


1 


4 


NEARCHUS, a tragicjpoet and friend of | 


Alexander the Great to” Asia, where — 


they were put to death by him for 
conspiracy. As Suidas, however, tells 
the same story about Neophron, the 
contemporary of Euripides, there 
must evidently have been some con- 
fusion ; and the existence of Nearchus 
is in consequence rather doubtful. 
See p. 418, note 5. 

NEOPHRON, p. 418, 

[NIcANDER], the author of the Onpraxa 
and the ’AAeé«pdappaka ; erroneously 
included in the Pleiad by Tzetzes. 
See p. 442, note 3. 

NicoLaus DAMASCENUS, p. 447. 

NICOMACHUS, a tragic poet of Alexan- 
dria in the Troad (Suidas s. v.). 
Suidas says he wrote eleven tragedies, 
and then proceeds to enumerate the 
titles of fourteen, among them being 
the EiAeiOua, TprAoyia, and Merex- 
Batvovom. Hence it is clear (as 
Meineke, Hist. Crit. p. 496, points 
out) that the tragic Nicomachus has 
been confused with the comic poet of 
the same name, whose EiAci@wa is 
well known. If this play, together 
with the Tp:Aoyia and MerexBaivovca, 
are excluded from the list as comedies, 
there remain eleven tragedies—the 
number given by Suidas. A second 
Nicomachus, an Athenian tragic poet, 
is also mentioned by Suidas, who 
adds that he unexpectedly defeated 
Euripides and Theognis, and that he 
wrote an Oedipus. But as an Oedipus 
also occurs among the plays of the 
first Nicomachus, the two should 
probably be regarded as the same 
person; and we may conclude that 
he was born at Alexandria, but sub- 
sequently migrated to Athens. 

NoTHIPPUS, a tragic poet, ridiculed by 
Hermippus (one of the writers of the 
Old Comedy) for his gluttony (Athen, 
p- 344). In the list of victors at the 
City Dionysia his name apparently 
occurs immediately before that of 
Sophocles (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 977 @ 
[Né@]mmos 1). If the restoration 
is correct, he must have been a 
contemporary of Sophocles, and 
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have won one victory at the City 
Dionysia. 


OENOMAUS, of Gadara, a Cynic philo- 
sopher of the time of Hadrian. Said 
by Julian (Orat. 7, p. 210) to have 
written tragedies. 


PAMMENES, mentioned in Philostrat. 
Vit. Soph. 2. 1. 7 as a tragic poet of 
the second century A.D., who ex- 
hibited at the Pythian Games, and 
was highly celebrated. 

[PAMPHILUS]. In Aristoph. Plut. 382 
Chremes with his wife and children, 
kneeling in supplication, are com- 
pared to the ‘ Heracleidae of Pam- 
philus.’ Some grammarians (Schol. 
ad loc.) explained this reference by 
supposing that there was a tragic 
poet Pamphilus who wrote a Hera- 
cleidae. But as his name was not to 
be found in the Didascaliae,: their 
conjecture is no doubt erroneous. 
PASIPHON, p. 428, note 5. 

PATROCLES, of Thurii; mentioned as 
a tragic poet by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and once quoted by Stobaeus 
(Nauck, p. 830); otherwise unknown. 
PAUSANIAS, the friend of Agathon (see 
Plat. Symp. p. 176 A), whom he 
accompanied to the court of Arche- 
laus in Macedonia, is described in 
Anecd, Oxon. 4, p. 269 as a Tpayikds, 
probably by some confusion, since 
Plato makes no mention of his tragic 
poetry. 

PHAENIPPUS, a tragic poet who was 
attached to the company of actors at 
Ptolemais in Egypt during the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 
B.C.); see Bull. de Corr Hell} 0; 
Pp. 133. 

PHANOSTRATUS, son of Heracleides, 
and a native of Halicarnassus; won 
the prize for tragedy at Athens in 
332 B.C. (Bull. de Corr. Hell. 2, 
p. 392) A statue of him was 
erected, apparently at Athens, by the 
people of Halicarnassus (A@jvaor, 
6, p. 368). 
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PHILISCUS OF AEGINA, p. 428, note 5. 
PHILISCUS OF CORCYRA, p. 441. 
PHILOCLES (1), p. 413. 

PHILOCLES (2), a tragic poet, son of 
the elder Astydamas, and great-grand- 
son of the elder Philocles (Schol. 
Aristoph. Av. 282; Suidas v. ®:Ao- 
Kdfs). 

PHILOSTRATUS, p. 447. 

PHILOXENIDES, of Oropus, son of 
Philippus, and satyric poet; won the 
ptize for satyric drama at the Oro- 
pian ’Ay¢iapdia in the first century 
B.C. (Ephem. Archaeol. 1884, p. 124). 

[PHOCYLIDES], the epic and elegiac 
poet of Miletus, who flourished about 
530 B.C. Erroneously called a ‘ tragic 
poet’ by Cyrill. contr, Tul. 1, 
poelge Ae 

PHRYNICHUS (1), son of Polyphrad- 
mon, p. 42. 

PHRYNICHUS (2), son of Melanthas, 
p- 42, note I. ; 

[PINDAR], p- 24. 

PLaTo. According to the story in 
Aelian (Var. Hist. 2. 30) Plato, in 
his youth, composed a tragic tetra- 
logy, which he entrusted to the actors 
for exhibition ; but shortly afterwards, 
happening to hear the conversation 
of Socrates, he was so impressed by 
the magic of his words, that he 
abandoned poetry for philosophy. 

POLEMAEuS of Ephesus, son of Dio- 
dorus, and tragic poet; won two 
victories at the Magnesian ‘Pwyaia in 
the first century B. C.—one in tragedy 
with his Clytaemnestra, and one in 
satyric drama with his Ajax (Mittheil. 
des archaeol. Instit. in Athen, 1894, 
vol. xix. p. 96). 

POLEMON, son of Neon; won the prize 
for satyric drama at the Magnesian 
‘Popaia in the first century B.C. 
(ibid.). 

Po.yipus, called ‘the sophist’ by 
Aristotle, who twice refers (Poet. cc. 
16 and 17) to the recognition scene 
in his Iphigeneia, where Orestes, 
when about to be slain, makes the 
reflexion that he too is going to be 
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sacrificed, like his sister; whence the 
discovery of his identity. Nothing 
further is known about this Polyidus. 
The celebrated dithyrambic poet and 
musician of the same name, who 
flourished at the end of the fifth 
century (Diod. Sic. 14. 46; Plut. 
Mus. c. 21; Corp. Ins. Graec. 3053), 
must have been a different person, 
since he would hardly have been 
described as ‘the sophist’ by Aris- 
totle. 

POLYPHRADMON, p. 412. 

PoMPEiIus MACER, author of a passage 
quoted by Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 831), 
apparently from a Medea. He was 
probably the Pompeius Macer to 
whom Augustus entrusted the super- 
intendence of the Library at Rome 
(Suet., Iul. Caes. c. 56). 

PRATINAS, p. 40. 

PROTARCHUS, son of Antimenes, and 
tragic poet of Thebes; won the prize 
for tragedy at the Oropian ’Apduiapdia 
in the first century B.c. (Ephem. 
Archaeol. 1884, p. 124). 

PLroLEMAEUS PHILOPATOR, Pp. 443. 

PYTHANGELUS, mentioned by name in 
Aristoph. Ran. 87, where the scho- 
liast remarks that he was a bad and 
obscure tragic poet. 

PYTHON, of Catana or Byzantium, 
author of a satyric play called ’Ayjv 
(the meaning of the title is unknown), 
which was acted on the banks of the 
Hydaspes during Alexander’s cam- 
paigns, and which some scholars 
ascribed to Alexander himself. It 
appears to have been produced about 
324 B.C., when Harpalus had re- 
volted from Alexander, and fled to 
Athens with Glycera, and was trying 
to bribe the Athenians—all which 
events were alluded to in the course 
of the play (Nauck, p. 810). See 


P- 395: 


SCOPELIANUS, p. 447. 
SERAPION, an author from whom Sto- 
baeus quotes two iambic lines, ap- 
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parently part of a tragedy (Nauck, 
p- 831). Nothing else is known 
about him. 

SILENUS, a tragic poet whose name, 
together with part of the title of one 
of his plays, occurs in the catalogue 
of books found at the Peiraeus (Corp. 
Ins. Att. 2. 992—the date of the 
inscription is probably the first century 
BACH): 

[SIMONIDES], p. 24. 

SOPHOCLES (1), p. 126. 

SOPHOCLES (2), p. 429. 

SOPHOCLES (3), p. 445. 

SOSIPHANES, son of Sosicles, native of 
Syracuse, and tragic poet, who exhi- 
bited seventy-three plays, and won 
seven victories (Suidas s.v.). Ac- 
cording to Suidas (1. c.) and Choero- 
boscus (in Schol. Hephaest. p. 185, 
Gaisford) he was a member of the 
Pleiad. As to his date, Suidas has 
the following statement—éyévero 6é 
éml Tv TedevTalay ypdvwy Pirlrmov, 
ot 6& “AAcEdvSpov Tod Maxeddvos (i.e. 
about 336 or 323 B.C.). TeAevTd 5e 
pia’ dAvupmiads, of 5& pid’ (i.e. 330 or 
324 B.C.). ot 5€ dxpdoa abrov ypa- 
gover. Clinton alters the last two 
numbers to pa’ and pxd’ (296 and 
284), and suppose$ that they denote, 
in accordance with the alternative 
suggestion in Snidas, the date at 
which Sosiphanes flourished. But 
even then he would seem to have 
been anterior to the Pleiad (see 
p- 441). For his fragments see Nauck, 
p- 819. 

SOSITHEUS, p. 442. 

SPINTHARUS, of Heracleia in Bithynia, 
hence called contemptuously a ‘ Phry- 
gian’ by Aristophanes (Av. 761). 
A tragic poet of the end of the fifth 
century B.C. (Suidas s. v., who men- 
tions the names of two of his plays). 
Some said it was he, and not Diony- 
sius the Renegade, who attempted to 
palm off the spurious Sophoclean 
tragedy upon HTeracleides Ponticus 
(see p. 428). 

STHENELUS, p. 418. 
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[THEOCRITUS], p. 442, note 3. | THEOPHILUS, won the prize for tragedy 
THEODECTES, p. 424. at the City Dionysia in 387 B.C. 
THEODORUS, son of Dionysius, and (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 971 c). 


tragic poet ; three times victorious at | THESPIS, p. 26. 
the Magnesian ‘Pwyaia in the first | THyMOTELES, Athenian tragic poet,” 


century B.C.—once in tragedy, with mentioned in an Amphictyonic decree 
the Hermione; and twice in satyric of the second century B.C. as having 
drama, with the Thytes and Pala- been sent in an embassy by the 


Athenian company of actors to the 
in Athen, 1894, vol. xix. p. 96). Amphictyonic Council (Corp. Ins. 
Possibly this Theodorus may be the INGO a) 

same as the tragic poet mentioned by | TimEsITHEUS, known only from the 
Diog. Laert. 2. 104. In Ael., Var. notice in Suidas (s. v.), who describes 
Hist. 14. 40 the Theodorus referred him as a tragic poet, and mentions 


medes (Mittheil. des archaeol. Institut. 


to, though called a ‘tragic poet,’ is the names of fourteen of his plays. 
obviously the great tragic actor of the | TrMOCLES, won the prize for satyric 
fourth century B.C. | drama at the City Dionysia in 340 
THEOGNIS, an Atheniantragicpoetofthe | 8.c. with his Lycurgus (Corp. Ins. 
fifth century B.C., chiefly known from Att. 2,973). Mentioned as a tragic 


the ridicule of Aristophanes. In poet by Athen. p. 407. 
Acharn. 9 heis called upon in place of | Timon, p. 447. 
Aeschylus, to the great disappoint- 
ment of Dicaeopolis. In Acharn. 138 
his tragedies are said to have frozen | 


the very rivers of Thrace by their xX Athan f 

frigidity. In Thesm. 168 the con- | * prey et "ae ee 2 

nexion between a poet’s character | € third century 26. (oe 
| PpAtt ween 


and his verses is illustrated by the | x ar les 
remark that Oéoyvis Pux pds dv puyxpas | [ ENCEaANE the amOUs aa 
poet of the sixth century B. C., errone- 


move. Te was called Xiar because : ; : aes 
of the coldness of his style (Suidas ously descuibed #5 rasta 
by: Cyrill. contr. Iul. 1, p. 13 A ; 


s. v.). On one occasion he was ; 
beaten, along with Euripides, by a Syocell. 5, _p.452 (Dade) 
Chron. 2, p. 98. 


certain Nicomachus (Id. vy. Nuxd- | 
paxos). All that now remains of his 
poetry is his metaphorical description | ZENODOTUS, two iambic lines in the 
of Apollo’s bow as PdpyiyE axopdos tragic style quoted from him by 
(Nauck, p. 769). According to Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 831); otherwise 


XENOCLES (1), p. 415. 
XENOCLES (2), p. 432. 


Suidas (s. v.) and Schol. Acharn. 11 | unknown. 
he was one of the Thirty; and a | ZopyRus, two tragic lines quoted from 
©€oyis occurs in the list of the Thirty him by Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 832); 


given by Xenophon (Hell. 2, 3. 2). otherwise unknown. 


werent Ae tet 


sn ymin diet 
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TITLES OF GREEK TRAGEDIES AND SATYRIC 
DRAMAS. 


THE following list of titles has been taken mainly from Nauck’s Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, pp. 963-968. A few names have been added from Mittheil. 
des archaeol. Instituts in Athen, 1894, pp. 96 and 97. The classification of the 
plays in accordance with their supposed contents is in many cases somewhat 
conjectural, owing to the scanty nature of the fragments, For detailed information 
the reader is referred to Nauck’s collection, where references will be found to the 
modern authorities on the subject. 


I. AESCHYLUs. 
The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 
Cypria. “Ipeyévera, Mugot, Tahaundns, Thredos. 
Iliad, “Exropos Avrpa 4 ®pvyes, Etpamn i Kapes, Muppuddves, Nnpeides. 
Aethiopis. ©pjocar, Méuveov, “Omar Kpiows, ahapiviar, Vvxooracia, 
Little Iliad. Anprror, Bidoxryrns. 
Nosti. “Ayapepuvev, Etpevides, Iporeds carupixds, Xonpopor. 
Odyssey. Kipxy cartupexn, ‘OorodAdyot, Hnveddrn, 
Telegoneia. Vuyayoyol. 

Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia. Advos, Oidimous, Zpiy§ oaruplKn. 
Thebais. “Apyetor, "Edevoinioi, “Extra emi OnBas. 
Epigoni. ’Eniyovor, 

Other Epics. 
Danais. Aiyimrior, Aavaides, “Ixéribes. 
Titanomachia. Lpopndedts Seoporns, UpopnGeds Avopevos, Hpopnéers 


mupkaeds catupikds, Hpopnbeds muppdpos. 
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Outside the Epic Cycle. 
Dionysiac. 
Bdkyat, Bagcapides, Avovicov tpopoil, "Hdwvol, Avkovpyos aatupikds, Nea~ 
viokot, Zdvrprat, LevOevs, Sepedrn 7 “YSpopdpat. 
Argonautic. 
"AOduas, "Apyd # kamaotys, KdBerpor, “YyurtAn, Piers. 


Argive. 
*Apupovn catupixn, TloAvdextns, Bopkides. 
"AAKuHVN. Heraclean. 
“Hpak\eidar. Attic. 
Tlépoa. Historical. 
Miscellaneous. 


Airvaiat, "Ataddvrn, TAadKos Tdprios, TAatxos Tormets, ‘Hades, “IEiov, 
Kad\uotd, Keprudy carupikds, Newéa, NudByn, UepparBides, Sioupos Spamérns 
catupikds, Stavos metpoxudaTys, To€drides, “QpeiOua. 

Uncertain. 
AckrvovAkol, Oadraporrotoi, Oewpot 7) IoOusacrai, ‘Iéperat, Knpukes odrupot, 


lol 4 , 
Kpjooa, Aéwv catupixds, Tporoproi, Ppvytor. 


2. HOPHOCIES. 
The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 

Cypria. ’Adé£avdpos, "Axardv TiAAoyos } TUvSeimvor cdrvpor, "AxyAREws 
’Epaotai odrupor, “Edévns *Amairnows, “Ehévns Taos catupixds, ‘Ideyévera, 
Kpiow catupixn, Mooi, Navrduos karaméwv, Odvaceds parvdpevos, Hadauydns, 
Tlotméves, Sxipror, THrehos carupixds, Tpawrdos. 

Iliad. bpvyes. 

Aethiopis. Ai@iomes = Mépvar. 

Little Iliad. Atas paotiyopdpos, Addomes, Adkatvat, Bidoxrytys, Pidoxty- 
ts ev Tpoia, Poin€ a’, Boimé f’. 

Iliupersis, Alas Aoxpds, Aixpadorides, Avrnvopida, Aaokdar, EZoavnpdpot, 
TloAv&évn, Upiapos, Diver, 

Nosti. [ Ato Gos |, AAT, [’Avdpoucyn ], “Eppudyn, Evpucdkns, ‘Héxrpa, 
"Hptydvn, KAvrayunotpa, Navmdwos tupkaeds, Tndevs, Tedkpos, [Tuvddpews ], 
bbarides, Xpvons. 
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Odyssey. Navorxda = T1dtvrpuau, Baiaxes. 


Telegoneia. Evpvados, Ninrpa 7) ’Odvoceds dxavOomAj€é 4) rpavparias. 


Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia. Oidérous répavvos, Oidimous ém Kolov@. 
Thebais. ’Apududpews carupixds, "Avreyovn. 
Epigoni. ’Adkpéor, ’Eniyovot = ’EpupvAn, [ Oiveds ]. 
Other Epics. 
Oechaliae Halosis. Tpayinat 


Outside the Epic Cycle. 


Atovvo.akds carupiés. Dionysiac. 


Argonautic. 
*AOduas a’, *A@duas B’, "Apuvxos carupixds, KoAdxides, Anpria, TeAlas = 
“PiCordpot, SkiOar, Tupm a’, Tupod BP’, diveds a’, Divers B', Bpigos. 


Argive. 
*Akpictos, "Avdpoueda, *Atpeds i) Muxnvaiar, Aavdn, Oveorns ev BKvdn, 


é bev of js A tor, Oivd = ‘Inmoddye 
Oveotns €UTEPOS, Ivayos oatTuptkos, aptoatot, tvopaos = 17 ph le 


Heraclean. 
’Andutpvar, ‘Hpaxdjjs €v Tawvdp@ i) “Hpakdcioxos cartupixés. 


Attic a 
, 4 , 
Aiyets, Onoeds, "Iwv, Kpéovea, Lpéxpis, Tnpevs, Tpertddepos, Paidpa, 


Miscellaneous. 

*Adeddat, Aaidadros, Capvpas, 1gi@v, “loBadrns, ‘Inmdvous, Kapuxol = Mivas, 
Kndadiav catupixds, Kadot odrvpot, Maytets 7) Uodvudos, Medéaypos, Mepos 
carvpixds, NidBn, Uavdapa 4 Spupoxdror ocdrvpor, Zarpwvets carvprkds, 
Sisuos, Tavrados. 

Uncertain. 
"Epis, Evpndos, “IBnpes, “loxAjs, "Iyvevrai oarupot, Movoat, Tupranorat, 


"YBpis catupixn, “Ydpopépor. 
3. EURIPIDES, 


The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 
Cypria. *Ad¢favdpos, "Ipeyevera ev Avdidt, Tadapydys, Upwrecidaos, 
Skvpror, THrepos. 
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Iliad. “Pyaos. 
Little Iliad. cAoxrnrns. 
Iliupersis. ‘ExaBn, Emeids, Tppades. 
Nosti. ’Avdpopaxn, ‘Edévn, "Hréxrpa, Ipuyevera ev Tavpors, ’Opeutns. 
Odyssey. Kvxdo carupikds. 
Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia. Oidimous, Xpvourmos. 


Thebais. ’Avreydyn, ‘Ikerides, “‘YurvAn, Poincar. 
Epigoni. AAkuéav 6 6:4 KopivOov, "Adkpéwy 6 dua Vaidos, Oivevs. 
Outside the Epic Cyele.- 

Bakyat, Dionysiac. 
Argonautic. 
"Ivo, Mndeva, Hedtades, Ppios a’, Ppigos 8’. 

Argive. 
’Avdpopedu, Aavan, Aikrus, Ovéotns, Kpjocat, Oivopaos, MWAcioevys. 


Heraclean. 


"ANKuNYN, Bovowpis catupixds, Evpuobeds cartupikds, “HpakAjs patvopevos, 


Atxvpmos, Sudevs carupikds, Thpevida, Thpevos. 


Attic. 
Atyevs, *Adémn = Kepxv@r, ’EpexOevs, “Hpakdeida, Onoevs, Inmddvtos 


‘ ‘ ’ ” 
kadurropevos, ImmdAdutos orepavias, "lav, Ietpidovs, Skipwy carupikds. 


Miscellaneous. 

Aiodos, "AAknotis, “Avtiémn, "ApxéAaos, Avyn, AvtoAvKos cartupikds, BeA- 
Aepodhdvrns, TAavKos == ModvuSos, Oepiorat sdrvpor, Igiay, Kadpos, Kperpdv- 
ts, Kphres, [Adjua], Medavinmn  Secparis, Meavirmn cody, Medéaypos, 
Tededs, “PaddparOvs, SeveBora, Sicupos satupiKds, Tévyys, Pacbav, Boiné. 


4. PRE-AESCHYLEAN POETS. 
The Epic Cycle. 


Danais. 
Aiy’mrwot, by Phrynichus (1). Aavaides, by Phrynichus (1). 


Outside ihe Epic Cycle. 


[ Levevs ], by Thespis. Dionysiac. 
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Argive. 
*AvSpopéda, by Phrynichus (2), 


Heraclean. 
*Avraios 7) AiBves, by Phrynichus (1). 


Attic. 
“Ahérn, by Choerilus. ’ Hpeydyn, by Phrynichus (2). 


Historical. 

Manrov”AX@ots, by Phrynichus (1). T[épea, by Phrynichus (1), oimoca, 
by Phrynichus (1). 

Miscellaneous. : 

[(’A@\a TleNiov 7 BdpBas], by Thespis. Axraior, by Phrynichus (1). 
“AXknotis, by Phrynichus (1). UAevpdvai, by Phrynichus (1). Tavrados, 
by Phrynichus (1). 

Uncertain. 

Atkatot, by Phrynichus (1). Avopawar i) Kapvaribes, by Pratinas. |’ Hideor], 
by Thespis. [‘Iepeis ], by Thespis. Hahaorat odrvpou, by Pratinas.. Svvbexor, 
by Phrynichus (1). 


5. MINOR POETS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 
Cypria. “Ayapéprer, by Ion. *Adé~avSpos, by Nicomachus. Kvxvos, by 
Achaeus. Mvaoi, by Agathon, Nicomachus. Tydepos, by Agathon, Iophon. 
Iliad. ’AxwAdeds, by Aristarchus, Iophon. 
Little Iliad. urokrirns, by Achaeus, Philocles (1). povpoi, by Ion. 
Iliupersis. “"Tlov Ilépois, by Iophon, Nicomachus. Neomrédepos, by 
Nicomachus. Tlodvéévn, by Nicomachus, Euripides (2). IIpiapos, by 
Philocles (1). 
Nosti. Nav):os, by Philocles (1). “Opéorns, by Euripides (2). Tevxpos, 
by Ion, Nicomachus. Tuvddpews, by Nicomachus. 
Odyssey. Kvxdoy carupixds, by Aristias. Aacprys, by Ion, THnyveddrn, 
by Philocles (1), : 
Theban Cycle: 
-Oedipodeia. Oidimddera retpadoyia, by Meletus. 
Nicomachus, Philocles (1), Xenocles (1). 


Oidimous, by Achaeus, 
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Thebais. “Adpacros, by Achaeus. 

Epigoni. "AAkuéwr, by Agathon, Nicomachus. *AXkpéoy catupixds, by 
Achaeus. "AAdeoiBoua, by Achaeus. "Apdidoxos, by Callistratus. ’Apyeiot, 
by Ion. ‘EpupvAn, by Nicomachus. Oiveds, by Philocles (1). 


Other Epics. 
Oechaliae Halosis. Etpurida, by Ion. 


Outside the Epic Cycle. 


Dionysiac. 
Bdxxat, by Iophon, Xenocles (1). Avkovpyeta terpadoyia, by Polyphradmon. 
Tlevbeis, by Iophon, SepéAn kepavvovpevn, by Spintharus. 


Argonautic. 
*A@dpas warupixds, by Xenocles (1). Mydeta, by Dicaeogenes, Euripides (2), 
Neophron. pifos, by Achaeus. 


Argive. 
"Aepdénn, by Agathon, Ovéotns, by Agathon. Tepaevs, by Aristias, 


Heraclean. 

*AXkpynvn, by Ion. Avratos, by Aristias. | Mypudyns, by Nicomachus. 
’HpakAjjs meptxatduevos, by Spintharus. Ackvprios, by Xenocles (1). "Opddn 
aatupixn, by Achaeus, Ion. 

Attic. 

"Hpeyovn, by Philocles (1). ©noevs, by Achaeus. Tavdiovis tetpadoyia 

(including the Typeds %) [ “Emo ]), by Philocles (1). 


Miscellaneous. 

"A¢aves, by Achaeus. ’Axraiwy, by Iophon. ’AokAnmds, by Aristarchus. 
"Ataddvrn, by Aristias. "Epyivos, by Achaeus. “Hoaioros carupixés, by 
Achaeus. “Igiwv, by Callistratus. “Ipis catupixy, by Achaeus. Aivos catv- 
pixds, by Achaeus. Avkdwv, by Xenocles (1). Mépos, by Achaeus. Opdeds, 
by Aristias. Ilepifous, by Achaeus, [Critias]. Sicudos, by Critias. Tavrados, 
by Aristarchus, Aristias. oi 7) Kawevs, by Ion. oiw£ 8’, by Ion. 


Uncertain. 

"A@\a, by Achaeus. AiOwv carvpixds, by Achaeus. *AXeridns, by Achaeus. 
"AvOos, by Agathon, AvA@dol cdrvpor, by Iophon. Aecapevds, by Iophon. 
[ EidetOua], by Nicomachus. Kijpes, by Aristias. Kdzmpuo., by Dicaeogenes. 
Méya Apaza, by Ton. [ MerexBaivoveat |, by Nicomachus. Motpau, by Achaeus. 
[ Tproyia |, by Nicomachus, 7 
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6. POETS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 

Cypria. ‘Edéyns ’Arairnows, by Timesitheus. Kdorwp kal Todvdevkns, 
by Timesitheus. Aev«urmos, by Cleophon. TahaynSns, by Astydamas (2). 
TnAredos, by Cleophon, Moschion. 

Iliad. ’Axwder's, by Astydamas (2), Carcinus (2), Cleophon, Diogenes, 
Euaretus. "Exropos Avrpa, by Dionysius, Timesitheus, “Exrop, by Asty- 
damas (2). 

Aethiopis. ’Ayiddels Oepacroxrdvos, by Chaeremon. [ Gepairns |, by 
Chaeremon. Méyuveor, by Timesitheus, 

Little Iliad. Atas, by Carcinus (2), Theodectes. Alas paudpevos, by 
Astydamas (2). ‘Amdmdovs. Evpimudos. Neomrddeuos, by Mimnermus. 
IItwyxeia. idoxrHATns, by Antiphon, Theodectes. 

Iliupersis. ‘Edévy, by Diogenes, Theodectes. 

Nosti. ’Avdpouzayn, by Iophon. “Iduyévera, by Polyidus. Navadsos, by 
Astydamas (2). ”Opéorns, by Carcinus (2), Theodectes, Timesitheus. ITvAddys, 
by Timesitheus. Tedxpos, by Euaretus. 

Odyssey. Mvnorhpes, by Timesitheus. "Odvacels Vevddyyedos. 

Telegoneia. ’Odvaceds, by Chacremon. 


Theban Cycle. 2 
Oedipodeia. Oidérous, by Carcinus (2), Diogenes, Theodectes. 
Thebais. "Apududpews, by Carcinus (2), Cleophon. "Avtiydvn, by Astydamas 
(2). Kamavevs, by Timesitheus. TapOevoraios, by Astydamas (2), Dionysius 


the Renegade. 
Epigoni. ’AAkpeéov, by Astydamas (2), Euaretus, Theodectes. "AAeoiPova 


by Chaeremon, ’Emfyovo, by Astydamas (2). Oivevs, by Chaeremon. Tudevs 
by Theodectes. 
Other Epics. 
Danais. Aavaides, by Timesitheus. 


Outside the Epic Cycle. 


Dionysiac. 
Bdxyat, by Cleophon, <Arédvvcos, by Chaeremon. Avkovpyos watupikés, 


by Timocles. SeuéAn, by Carcinus (2), Diogenes. 


Argonautic. 
*AOdpas, by Astydamas (2). “E\Ay, “Idowv, by Antiphon. Mndea, by 
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Biotus, Carcinus (2), Diogenes, Muda, by Chaeremon. Tupo, by Astydamas 
(2), Carcinus (2). pifos, by Philocles (2). 


Argive. 
"Aepdmn, by Carcinus (2). Ovéorns, by Carcinus (2), Chaeremon, Cleophon, 


Diogenes. 16, by Chaeremon. Avykets, by Theodectes. Xpvourmos, by 
Diogenes. 
Heraclean. 
’AXkunvn, by Astydamas(2), Dionysius. ‘Hpaxdjs, by Diogenes, Timesitheus. 
“Hpakdjjs caruptxds, by Astydamas (2). 


Attic. 
*AXdmn, by Carcinus (2). "Hptydvn, by Cleophon. 


Historical. 
OepucrokAjs, by Moschion. Mavowdos, by Theodectes. 


Miscellaneous, 

"Ades, by Dionysius. “Axtaiwy, by Cleophon. BeAAepog¢dytys, by Asty- 
damas (2). ‘Epps, by Astydamas (2). Znvds yovai, by Timesitheus. TEiav, 
by Timesitheus. Kuvpas. Anda, by Dionysius. Avxdwy, by Astydamas (2). 
Medéaypcs, by Antiphon, [SxvdAa]. BoivE, by Astydamas (2). 


Uncertain. 
*Ayjy carupikds, by Python.  AeEaperds, by Cleophon. Kevravpos, by 
Chaeremon. [ Auués ], by Dionysius. ®epaior, by Moschion. 


4. LATER POETS. 
The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 


Cypria. Tperecidaos cartupixés, by Harmodius. Tadapndys catupikés, 
by Theodorus. ; 


Iliad. *Aorpaya\orai, by Alexander Aetolus. 

Little Iliad. Atas carvpixds, by Polemaeus. 

Nosti. ‘Eppidyn, by Theodorus. Kdvrayunorpa, by Polemaeus. Navm)uos, 
by Lycophron. 

Telegoneia. Odvoceds akavOomdyi€, by Apollodorus, Tydéyoves, by 
Lycophron, ; 

Theban Cycle. 

Oedipodeia. Adios, by Lycophron, Oidérous a’ and 6’, by Lycophron. 

Xpvourmos, by Lycophron, 
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Outside the Epic Cyele. 


Dionysiac. 
TlevOevs, by Lycophron. 
Argive. 
*Avdpoueda, by Lycophron. Ovéorns, by Lycophron, Tedorida, by Lyco- 
phron. 
Heraclean. 
*Apduitpiav, by Aeschylus Alexandrinus. Aadpuis i) Atrvépons carupikés, 
by Sositheus. “Hpaxdjs, by Lycophron. 


Attic. 
‘Immodutos, by Lycophron. 
Historical. 

©euuotoKAyjs, by Philiscus. Mapa@aor, by Lycophron. Secarvis, by 

Nicolaus. 
Miscellaneous. 

*Adavis, by Ptolemy. AéOdios, by Sositheus. Alodos, by Lycophron. 
*Adntns, by Lycophron. *EXepyvep, by Lycophron. MeXéaypos, by Sosiphanes. 
Mevednpos catuper, by Lycophron, NudBy, by Meliton. 


Uncertain. 

AioAidns, by Lycophron. "EAAnves, by Apollodorus. Ovris carupixds, by 
Theodorus. “‘Ikérat, by Lycophron, ‘Ikérides, by Apollodorus. Kaocavdpets, 
by Lycophron. ’Opdavds, by Lycophron. Uépoat odrupot, by Anaxion. 
Svppaxor, by Lycophron. Texvoxrdvos, by Apollodorus. : 
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In the following index only the more noticeable poets and dramas haye been 
included. A complete list of the ancient tragic writers and their works will be 
found in the appendices. 


te 51. Political opinions, 54. Anecdotes 

concerning, 57. Death, 58. Funeral 

Achaeus, of Eretria, dramatic career of, and honours, 59. Portraits of, 59. 
p- 408. Introduces a second actor, 61. Im- 
Achilles, the, of Aristarchus, 418. provements in the structure of tragedy, 
Actors, the first actor introduced by 62. Earnestness of moral purpose, 
Thespis, 27. Significance of the in- 65, 87. Improvements in the mode 
novation, 28. Actor’s part taken by of representation, 67. Choice of sub- 
Thespis, 29. Second actor introduced jects, 70. Treatment of plots, 71. 
by Aeschylus, 61. Increased im- Knowledge of stage effect, 73. Dis- 
portance of actor’s part, 62, Third regard of probability, 74. Boldness 
actor due to Sophocles, 138. Im- of conception, 75. Love of the mar- 
portance of the innovation, 138. vellous, 76. His characters, 76. 
Sophocles not himself an actor, 142. Tenderness of feeling in, 78. Style 
Increasing use of third actor, 181. of diction, 80. Coinage of new 
Cumbersome dress of Greek actors, words, 80. Richness of his language, 
326. Importance of actors in later 81. Occasional obscurity, 84, Imi- 
times, 421. Guilds of, 439 (note), tations of Homer, 85. Treatment of 
450, 457. Laws of Honorius and the mythology, 86, 112. Conception 
Arcadius concerning, 460. of Zeus, 88. Theory of divine govern- 
Acts, the, in Greek tragedy, when first ment, 90. Punishment of sin, 91. 
fixed at five, 349. Slightness of the Not a fatalist, 93. Views on im- 
division between, 350. mortality, 95. Use of trilogies and 
Addaeus, his epigram on Euripides, 216. tetralogies, 96. The extant plays, 99. 
Aegyptians, the, of Aeschylus, 102. Supplices, tor. Persae, 103, Septem, 
Aerope, the, of Carcinus, 431. 106. Prometheus, 109.  Oresteia, 
Aeschines, his praise of Euripides, 318. 114. Reputation among his con- 
Aeschylus, imitates Phrynichus, 45. temporaries, 121, Decline of his 
His birth and early training, 46. popularity, 122, 448. Imitated by 
Takes part in the Persian War, 47. Sophocles, 143, 144, 162. Prologues 
His dramatic career, 48. Trial for of, 351. Length of his choruses, 358. 
impiety, 49. Ketirement to Sicily, Treatment of the commus, 361. 
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Paucity of stage lyrics in, 362. Treat- 
ment of the iambic, 372. Lyrical 
metres, 376. Tragedy cultivated by 
his descendants, 413. Admiration of 
Dionysius for, 432. 

Aetna, foundation of, 50. 

Agamemnon, the, of Aeschylus, fine 
stage-effects in, 74. Disregard of 
probability in, 75. Tone of, 76, 117. 
Character of Clytaemnestra, 77. The 
Cassandra scene, 79, 117. Simple 
structure of, 116. Humorous scene 
in, 117, Use of irony in, 176. 
Parodus in, 355. ‘Title of, 396. 

Agathon, introduces interludes into 
tragedy, 252. Life of, 409. Character, 
410. His originality, 410. * His 
language, 411. 

Agen, the, satyric play, 395. 

Agias, poet of the epic cycle, 115. 

Ajax, the, of Sophocles, fine scenic effect 
in, 151. Prevalence of rhetoric in, 
168, Use of tragic irony, 176, 177. 
Celebrity of, 180, The parodus, 181, 
355. Date, 181. Moral purpose of, 
186. Source of the legend, 186. 
Suicide on the stage, 187. Local 
allusions, 187. Structure of, 187. 
Hyporchema in, 357. 

Alcestis, the, of Euripides, seventeenth 
in order of production, 208. Charac- 
ter of Alcestis, 222. Tragi-comic in 
tone, 223. Admired by Alfieri, 232. 
Verrall’s version of the plot, 262 
(note). Substituted for the usual 
satyric play, 286. Defects of, 286. 
Modern versions of the fable, 287. 
Treatment of the legend, 288. The 
closing scene, 288. 

Alcibiades, supposed allusion to in the 
Philoctetes, 197. Connexion of Euri- 
pides with, 275. 

Alcmaeon, the, of Astydamas, 430. 

Alcon, connexion of Sophocles with, 
131. 

Alexander, of Aetolia, 441. 

Alexander the Gréat, his admiration 
for Euripides, 318. Friendship for 
Theodectes, 425. .Fondness for 
theatrical shows, 438. 

Alexandria, importance of, 439. Mag- 


nificence of its dramatic contests, 440. 
The Pleiad, 441. Subsequent course 
of tragedy at, 443. 

Alfieri, his Oreste, 147. Admiration for 
Euripides, 232. His Alceste Seconda, 
287. His characters, 230, 335. 

Amphiaraia, the, 436. 

Avayvwpiots, 3.40. 

"Avayvwaotitol, 426. 

Anapaests, their connexion with the 
parodus, 355. Waried use of Dori- 
cisms in, 369. Employment of, 374. 
In satyric plays, 391. 

Anaxagoras, influence on Euripides, 
206, 265 (note), 271 (note). Re- 
ferences to in Euripides, 206 (note). 
Prosecution for impiety, 265 (note), 
289. Anaxagorean doctrines in 
Euripides, 270. 

Anaximander, 87. 

Andromache, the, of Euripides, not pro- 
duced at Athens, 208, 297 (note). 
Character of Hermione, 219. Sup- 
posed political purpose of, 276. Date, 
and general character, 297. 

Andromeda, the, of Euripides, unique 
character of, 223. Without the usual 
prologue, 248 (note). Celebrity of, 
223, 282. Produced along with the 
Helena, 304. 

Anicius, his dramatic shows, 456, 

*AvOnpa dppovia, 161. 

“Av@os, name of a play by Agathon, 
395- 

Antigone, the, of Euripides, 183. 

Antigone, the, of Sophocles, its relation 
to the Septem, 107. Connected by 
tradition with the death of Sophocles, 
136. Improbability of one of the 
incidents in, 150. Character of Creon, 
157; of Antigone, 158,185; of the 
watchman, 160. Diction of, 162, 
167. Celebrity of, 179. The paro- 
dus, 181, 355. Structure of the 
iambic verse, 181, Date, 181. Con- 
nexion with the generalship of 
Sophocles; 182. Order of produc- 
tion, 183. Origin of the legend, 183. 
Moral purpose of, 184, 

Antiochus, the Great, his theatrical 
shows, 438. 
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Antiope, the, of Euripides, celebrity of, 
282. 

Antiphon, his opinion of Agathon, 410. 

Antistrophic arrangement, in the choral 
odes, 378; in the commi, 379; in 
the stage lyrics, 380; in the dia- 
logue, 381. Not carried to extremes, 
384. The ‘ grosse responsion,’ 384. 
Schmidt’s Eurhythmy, 388. 

Antony, his theatrical shows, 438. 

Aphrodisias, festival at, 436. Tragedy 
at, 445, 452. 

Apollo, patron of poetry and music, 6. 
Unfavourable representation of in 
Euripides, 264. 

Apsephion, his conduct at the dramatic 
contest, 128. 

Archaeology, disregarded by Aeschylus, 
106, 

Archelaus, king of Macedon, invites 
Euripides to his court, 214. His 
relations with Euripides, 215. Assas- 
sination of, 215. Agathon at his 
court, 409. 

Archelaus, the philosopher, a friend of 
Euripides, 207. 

Archilochus, his dithyrambs, 14. Influ- 
ence on tragedy, 33. His iambics, 372. 

Archippe, 132. 

Areopagus, the, tries Aeschylus, 49. 
Acquires supreme power, 53. Loses 
its political significance, 56. Praised 
by Aeschylus, 56. Scene of the trial 
of Orestes, 119 (note). 

Argos, alliances of Athens with, 57, 
291 (note), 296, 297. 

Arion, his improvements in the dithy- 
ramb, 17. Inventor of the ‘ tragic 
style, 22. Writes ‘ tragedies,’ 22, 25. 

Aristarchus, of Tegea, 418. 

Aristarchus, the grammarian, his canon, 
404. 

Aristeides, his rivalry with Themistocles, 
54 

Aristias, 412. 

Ariston, son of Sophocles, 132. 
dramatic career, 414. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, admires 
Phrynichus, 45. On the functions 
of tragic poetry, 66. Criticisms of 
Aeschylus, 75, 84, 122. OfSophocles, 


His 
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135, 161. Of Euripides, 212, 226, 
230, 248, 257, 258, 259, 268, 304. 
His Thesmophoriazusae, 211. Ridi- 
cule of Agathon, 410, 411; of 
Morsimus, 414; of Carcinus and 
Xenocles, 415 ; of Meletus, 417. His 
doubts about Iophon, 414. 

Aristophanes, the grammarian, his 
criticisms of Euripides, 319. Division 
of lyric verses into cola, 387. His 
canon, 404. 

Aristotle, his opinion of Aeschylus, 123. 
His views on the chorus, 123. On 
the importance of the plot, 193. 
Criticisms of Sophocles, 201. Cri- 
ticisms of Euripides, 259, 267 (note), 
289, 290, 308, 316, 319. Views on 
the mythological subjects of tragedy, 
328, 332. Comparison of history 
and poetry, 335. Remarks on the 
best characters for tragedy, 336. On 
the three unities, 340 (note). On 
crimes suitable for the stage, 347. 
Definition of the parodus, 354, 358; 
of the commi and stage lyrics, 361 
(note); of the stasimon, 356 (note). 
Remarks on tragic diction, 367. 
On the iambic metre, 374. Quota- 
tions from Agathon, 412. Criticisms 
on the poets of the fourth century, 
421, 423 (note), 424 (notes). Sug- 
gested extension of tragic subjects, 
422. Admiration for Theodectes, 424, 
426. References to Sthenelus, 418; 
to Carcinus, 431; to the ‘literary’ 
drama, 426. 

Armenia, Greek tragedy in, 439. 

Asclepius, connexion of Sophocles with, 
m3 

Astydamas, the elder, 429. 

Astydamas, the younger, 429. 

Atalanta, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

Atellanae, 3. 

Athenians, their relation to Aeschylus, 
52. Their feeling about oracles, 264. 

Athletics, opinion of Euripides concern- 
ing, 280. 

Augustine, his remarks on tragedy and 
comedy, 460, 

Avornpa dppovia, 161. 

Axionicus, his Lover of Euripides, 318. 
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Bs 


Bacchae, the, of Euripides, use of tragic 
irony in, 176,177, 312. Written in 
old age, 208. The chorus in, 256. 
Purpose of, 256, 313. Date, 311. 
General character, 312. 

Bacchantes, the, 7. 

Background, the, origin of, 30. 

Bellerophon, the, of Euripides, 268 
(note), 270. 

Bentley, on the Thespian drama, 34. 

Bion, son of Aeschylus, 413. 

Boeotia, performance of tragedies in, 
436, 445. 

Brauron, curious rites at, 306. 

Browning, his version of the Alcestis 
legend, 287. 

Brutus, his dramatic shows, 456. 

Byron, his opinion of the Prometheus, 
114; of the Medea, 233. 


Cc. 


Calderon, his Statue of Prometheus, 
114. His religious dramas, 323. 

Callippides, actor of Sophocles, 136. 

Canon, the, of tragic poets, 404 (note). 
Practically confined to the three great 
dramatists, 404. 

Capture of Miletus, the, of Phrynichus, 
44. 

Carcinus, the elder, 415. 

Carcinus, the younger, 431. 

Centaur, the, of Chaeremon, 427. 

Centaurs, among the followers of 
Dionysus, 8. 

Cephisophon, friend of Euripides, 210, 
ant. 

Cercyon, the, of Carcinus, 431. 

Chaeremon, dramatic style of, 426. 
His Centaur, 427. 

Changeling, the, of Middleton, 175. 

Characters, the, in Aeschylus, 76. In 
Sophocles, 156, In Euripides, 218, 
222, 229, 298. Mostly of exalted 
rank, 332. Types rather than in- 
dividuals in Greek tragedy, 334. Yet 
natural and life-like, 335. The 
principal character of a tragedy, 336. 

Charitesia, the, 436. 

Chinese drama, the, 2. 
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Choephori, the, of Aeschylus, recogni- 
tion scene in, 74, 330. Celebrity of, 
tor. The plot, 118. Modification 
of the legend by Aeschylus, 118. 
Compared with the Electra of 
Sophocles, 139, 146. 

Choerile, wife of Euripides, 210. 

Choerilus, his career, 39. 

Choral dances, common in Greece, 15. 

Xopeurns, 27. 

Chorus, the, diversified with spoken 
interludes, 19, 27. Its significance 
diminished by Aeschylus, 62. Char- 
acter of in Aeschylus, 78. Further 
reduced by Sophocles, 138. Number 
increased by Sophocles, 142. Char- 
acter of the Sophoclean chorus, 152. 


Plays a double part, 153. Its share 
in the action, 155. Antiquated in the 
time of Euripides, 251. Its odes 


converted into interludes, 252, 410. 
Contents and language of the Enuri- 
pidean chorus, 252. Its share in the 
dialogue, 255. The chorus in the 
Phoenissae and the Bacchae, 255, 
256. Influence of the chorus on 
the structure of Greek tragedy, 341. 
Fusion of the lyrical and dramatic 
elements in Greek tragedy, 348. 
Division into acts due to the chorus, 
35ce. Songs of the chorus, 354. 
Songs by chorus and actors, 359, 362. 
Decline of in the fourth century, 451. 
Occasionally discarded after the 
fourth century, 452. But frequently 
retained, 452, 453. Character of the 
later chorus, 454. 

Chrysippus, his admiration for the 
Medea, 321. 

Church, the, attitude of towards the 
ancient stage, 460. 

Cicero, his opinion of Sophocles, 202. 

City Dionysia, 8. Chiefly devoted to 
tragedy, 14. Its first establishment, 
38. Popularity of new tragedies at, 
420, 444. 

Cola, 386. 

Comedy, origin of, 13. 

Comic scenes, in Aeschylus, 78, 117. 
In Sophocles, 160. 
223. 


In Euripides, 


INDEX, 


Commus, the, origin of, 359. Character 
of, 360, Varied structure of, 36r. 
Substituted for parodi and stasima, 
355, 358. Less frequent in Euripides, 
255. 

Comus, the, 13. 

Contests, in dithyrambic poetry, 23. In 
tragedy at Athens, 37. At Dionysiac 
festivals, 435. At other festivals, 
436. At Alexandria, 440. 

Corneille, views on the leading character 
in a tragedy, 337. On the unities, 
343. On crimes most suitable for 
the stage, 347. 

Costume, of the actors, improved by 
Aeschylus, 68. Innovations of So- 
phocles in, 142. Realistic in Euri- 
pides, 220. Character of, 326. 

Crane, the, a kind of dance, 15. A stage 
machine, 68. 

Crantor, his admiration for Euripides, 
3ar. 

Crassus, fate of, 439. 

Crates, the Cynic, plays of, 429. 

Creon, his character as drawn by 
Sophocles in different plays, 157. 

Cresphontes, the, of Euripides, fine 
scene in, 244. Political allusions in, 
275. Date of, 275 (note). Celebrity 
of, 282. 

Crete, choral dances in, 15. 

Critias, dramatic writings of, 416. 

Cyclops, the, date of, 316. General 
character of, 317. 

Cyrene, tragedy at, 453, 454. 

Cyzicus, tragedy at, 445. 


D, 


Danae, the, of Euripides, 267 (note). 

Danaides, the, of Aeschylus, 102. 

Dancing, excellence of Phrynichus in 
regard to, 44. Improved by Aeschy- 
lus, 69. In the Septem, 109. In 
the choral odes, 356. Character of 
in tragedy, 357. In satyric drama, 
391. : 

Decamnichus, assassin of Archelaus, 
a15. 

Delos, choral dances at, 15. Tragedies 
at, 452. 
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Delphi, choral dances at, 15. 

Delphians, the, reply of Aeschylus to, 
57- 

Delphic oracle, its partiality, 264. 
Attacked by Euripides, 264. 

Destiny, conception of in Aeschylus, 
go. 

Deus ex machina, the, in the Philoctetes, 
149. Wow used by Euripides, 245. 
The speeches of in Euripides, 246. 
Use of in the Iphigeneia in Aulide, 
314. 

Activ, 131. 

Dialogue, the, introduced into the 
dithyramb, 19, Extended by Thespis, 
27. Character of the Thespian 
dialogue, 31. Metrical form of in 
Thespis, 32. Not epic in style, 33. 
Further developed by Aeschylus, 62 ; 
by Sophocles, 138. Division of lines 
between different speakers, 181. 
Dialogues between chorus and actors, 
138, 255. Prevalence of dialogue 
over action in Greek tragedy, 327. 
Prevalence of narrative, 32, 150, 348. 
Absence of soliloquies and asides, 349. 
Division into acts, 349. Symmetrical 
structure of, 381. The ‘grosse re- 
sponsion,’ 384. Unaccompanied by 
music, 386. = 

Aidackaria, 96, 308, 406. 

Didymus, his criticisms of Euripides, 
319. 

Diogenes, the cynic, his plays, 428, 

Dion Chrysostomus, his opinion of 
Aeschylus, 124; of Sophocles, 202; 
of Euripides, 320. 

Dionysiac festivals, contribute to the 
spread of Greek tragedy, 435. In 
Attica, 8. Trieteric festivals of 
Dionysus, 9. See City Dionysia, 
Rural Dionysia, Lenaea. 

Dionysiacus, the, of Sophocles, 391. 

Dionysius, the critic, his remarks on 
Aeschylus, 84. On Sophocles, 161, 
163, 186 (note), 202. On Euripides, 
257. 

Dionysius, the renegade, his literary 
forgeries, 428. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, his 
dramatic career, 432. Witticisms 
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concerning, 433. His poetical merits, 
434. 

Dionysus, connexion of his worship 
with the drama, 4, 435. Introduction 
of his cultus into Greece, 5. His 
attributes, 5. The inventor of wine, 
6. Patron of poetry and music, 6. 
Character of Dionysiac poetry, 6. 
His followers, 7. His festivals in 
Attica, 8. Orgiastic worship of, 9. 
Artistic representations of, Io. 

Diphilus, his admiration for Euripides, 
321. 

Dithyramb, the, source of tragedy, 14. 
Its origin, 14, Etymology of the 
word, 16 (note). Early character, 14. 
Celebrates the legends of Dionysus, 
16. At first a mere folk-song, 16. 
Improved by Arion, 17. Its musical 
character, 18. Introduction of spoken 
dialogues, 19. General tone of, 20. 
Called a ‘tragedy,’ 22. The prize a 
goat, 22. Separation of tragedy and 
the dithyramb, 23. Later history, 
23. 

Dorian dialect, the, used in the lyrics 
of Greek tragedy, 367. Character of 
the Dorian poetic dialect, 367. How 
modified by the Attic poets, 368. Its 
use in the anapaests, 369. 

Dorian music, its employment in the 
dithyramb, 18. 

Dorians, their share in the invention of 
tragedy, 25. Their lyrical metres, 
375. 

Drama, the, gradual development of, 
1. First perfected by the Greeks, 2. 
The Chinese, 2. The Indian, 2. The 
Mediaeval, 3. Its connexion with 
religious worship, 4. 

Dryden, his Oedipus, 150. 

Dymas, 446. 

E. 

Eccyclema, the, invented by Aeschylus, 
69. 

Education, opinions of Euripides con- 
cerning, 280. 

Eiceveyxety oarvpous, ¥9. 

Eicodos, 353. 

Electra, the, of Euripides, realistic treat- 


ment of the myth in, 219, 301. 
Electra’s speech over the body of 
Aegisthus, 234. Irrelevance of one of 
the choral odes, 254. Date, 301. 
Defects of, 301, 302. Not repre- 
sentative of the poet’s genius, 303. 
The recognition scene in, 330. Story 
about the monody in, 363. 


Electra, the, of Sophocles, the mes- 


senger’s speech in, 139, 151. The 
plot compared with that in the Choe- 
phori, and in modern imitations, 146. 
Unity of action in, 148. Double 
character of the chorus, 154. Char- 
acter of Electra, 158, 192. Electra’s 
speech in reply to her mother, 168. 
Use of tragic irony in, 176. Celebrity 
of, 179. Date, 181. Tone different 
from that of the Choephori, IgI. 
Recognition scene in, 330. Commus 
in, 360. 


Elegies, by Aeschylus, 49. By Simonides, 


49, 51- 


*Ededs, 20. 

"Ep BoaAipa, 155, 252, 410. 

"Eppédca, 356. 

Empedocles, doctrines of in Euripides, 
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"Ev Gore, 37, 38. 

Ennius, 455. 

Epacria, 27. 

Epeisodia, 353. 

Ephialtes, his attack on the Areopagus 
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56. His treaty with Argos, 57. 


Epic Cycle, the, a favourite source of 


subjects with Aeschylus, 71. As- 
cribed to Homer, 71. Contained the 
Orestean legend, 115. Its version of 
the death of Clytaemnestra, 118. 
Largely used by Sophocles, 143. 
Less frequently by Euripides, 238. 


Epic poetry, its influence on the develop- 


ment of Greek tragedy, 32, 322. 
Epic diction in tragedy, 366, 368. 


Epicharmus, satirises Aeschylus, 51. 
Epigenes, called a ‘ tragic poet,’ 22, 25. 
Epilogues, frequent in Euripides, 245. 


Spoken by the deus ex machina, 246. 
Their character, 246. Spoken by 
ordinary ‘personages, 247. Later 
history of, 352. 
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Epiparodus, the, 355. 

Erigone, legend concerning, 26. 

*Epivdes, 120. 

Eubulus, his imitations of Euripides, 
Bate 

Eumenides, the, of Aeschylus, terror 
caused by, 51. Political allusions in, 
55,56. Stage effectsin, 74. Subject 
of, 119. Mode of treatment, 1t9. 
Legend about the Furies, 120. Phy- 
sical aspect of the Furies, 121. 
Termination of, 352. Parodus in, 
354. Epiparodus in, 355. 

Euphantus, 446. 

Euphorion, son of Aeschylus, 413. 

Eurhythmy, Schmidt’s theory concern- 
ing, 388. 

Evpimdapioropavicey, 257. 

Euripides, his criticisms of Aeschylus, 
Iog. His relations with Sophocles, 
134. Birth, 204. Parentage, 205. 
Education, 206. Love of philosophy, 
206. Connexion with Anaxagoras, 
Socrates, and other philosophers, 206. 
Dramatic career, 208. Number of 
plays, 208. Ill success in the theatre, 
209. Domestic life, 210. Character, 


the state religion, 265. Philosophical 
theories, 269. Physical theories, 271. 
Views on immortality, 272. Supposed 
pessimism, 273. Political opinions, 
274. Allusions to contemporary 
politics, 275. Views on social ques- 
tions, 277. Misogynism, 278. Views 
about women, 279 ; about education, 
280. The extant plays, 280. Chrono- 
logy of his plays, 282. Rhesus, 284. 
Alcestis, 285. Medea, 289. Hera- 
cleidae, 291.  MHippolytus, 292. 
Hecuba, 295.  Supplices, 295. 
Andromache, 297. Hercules Furens, 
298. Troades, 300, Electra, 301. 
Helena, 303. Ion, 304. Iphigeneia 
in Tauris, 305. Orestes, 309. Phoe- 
nissae, 310. Bacchae, 311. Iphigeneia 
in Aulide, 314. Cyclops, 316. Re- 
putation among the ancients, 317. 
Treatment of the commus, 3061. 
Extends the use of stage lyrics, 362. 
Revival of the trochaic tetrameter, 
371. Treatment of the iambic, 373. 
Lyrical metres, 376. His son or 
nephew, 414.  Imitated by later 
poets, 423. Admiration of Dionysius 


212. Personal appearance, 214. for, 432. Frequent reproduction of 
Retires to Macedonia, 214. Death his plays in later times, 448. 

and burial, 215. General charac- | Euripides, the youngér, 414. 

teristics of his poetry, 217. His Evodianus, 456. 

realism, 218. Tenderness of feeling, | ’E¢ imoBodjs, 32. 

221. Love dramas, 222. New types | ’E¢ imoAnpews, 32. 

of plays, 223, 225. Ethical tone, 224. | ’Efdpyeu, 14, 19. 

Modern criticisms on, 226. Popular | Exodus, the, in Greek tragedy, 352. 
with modern poets, 232. Philosophy 

and rhetoric in, 235. Choice of sub- F 

jects, 238. Free handling of the 3 

legends, 239. Plots, 239. Unity of | Fate, conception of in Aeschylus, go. 
action, 242. Carelessness in details, | Flute, the, employed in Dionysiac 
243. Stage effects, 244. Use of music, 6, 18. 

epilogues, 245, 352. Prologues, 247. | Foreigners, views of Euripides con- 
Decline of the chorus, 251. Contents cerning, 278. 

of the choral odes, 252. Language | Forgeries, literary, 428. 

of the choral odes, 254. The chorus | French, classical drama of the, its 


in the Phoenissae and Bacchae, 255. artificial dignity, 159, 335. Aversion 
His language, 256. Varieties of to bodily suffering, 325. Character- 
style, 258. Occasional carelessness drawing in, 334. Skilful structure 
of diction, 260. Attitude towards of the plots in, 345. Observance of 
the national religion, 261. Attacks the unities in, 343. Versification, 374. 


on oracles, 264. Not an enemy of | Furies, their functions in the theogony 
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of Aeschylus, 90. Worshipped at 
Athens as the Benign Ones, 120 (note). 
Their settlement at Athens, 120. 
Physical aspect in the Eumenides, 
Tat. 


G 


Gaius Iulius, 446. 

Gela, Aeschylus dies there, 50. 

Glaucus Pontius, the, of Aeschylus, 70, 
103. 

Glaucus Potnieus, the, of Aeschylus, 
103. 

Goat, sacrificed at the performances of 
the dithyramb, 22. Prize of the 
successful poet, 22. 

Goethe, his imitation of the Prometheus, 
114; of the Helena and Iphigeneia, 
233. Admiration for Euripides, 233. 
His Iphigenie, 308. His Faust, 323. 

Tpagixol, 426. 
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Halae, curious rites at. 306. 

Harp, the, employed in the worship of 
Apollo, 6. Not used in the dithy- 
ramb, 18, 

Hecate, a name of Artemis Tauropolus, 
306. Confused with Agamemnon’s 
daughter, 307. 

Hector, the, of Astydamas, 430. 

Hecuba, the, of Euripides, date and 
general character of, 295. Parodus 
in, 355. 

Helena, the, of Euripides, peculiar style 
of, 233. Purpose of the deus ex 
machina in, 246. Attack on oracles 
in, 265. Date, 303. Free treatment 
of the legend, 303. Compared with 
other plays of the same period, 304. 

Heracleidae, the, of Euripides, moral 
purpose of, 266. Political allusions 
in, 275. Date, 291. General char- 
acter of, 292. 

Heracleides, of Pontus, his literary 
forgeries, 428. Deceived by Diony- 
sius, 428. 

Heracleitus, doctrines of in Euripides, 
234, 274. 

Hercules, a favourite character in satyric 
plays, 393. 
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Hercules Furens, the, of Euripides, 
character of the prologue in, 247 
(note). Free treatment of the legend, 
298, 299. Structure, 299. Date, 
300. Continued popularity on the 
stage, 457- : 

Herodotus, his connexion with Sopho- 
cles, 136 (note). His language 
compared with that of the tragic 
poets, 365. 

Hieron, invites Aeschylus to Sicily, 
50. 

Hippolytus, the, of Euripides, delicate 
treatment of the myth in, 231. The 
nurse in, 234. Compared with the 
Phédre of Racine, 240. Use of the 
deus ex machina, 245. Speech of 
Athene, 246. Action of the chorus 
in, 252. Purpose of, 266. Attack 
on women in, 210, 211, 279. Date 
and character, 292. The second 
Hippolytus compared with the first, 
293. Character of Phaedra, 294. 
Use of Doricisms in, 369. 

Homer, the Epic Cycle ascribed to him, 
71. Influence on Aeschylus, 85. 
Version of the Orestean legend in, 
115. Imitated by Sophocles, 202; 
by Euripides, 311, 317. Homeric 
diction in tragedy, 366. 

Homer, the tragic poet, 441. 

Homoloia, the, 436. 

Horace, his description of the Thespian 
drama, 30. Of the satyric drama, 
42. Of the innovations of Aeschylus, 
68 (note). Remarks on the exhibition 
of horrors on the stage, 326. On 
the number of acts in a play, 349. 

Hyporchemata, character of, 357. 


te 


Iambic trimeter, the, probably used by 
Thespis, 32. Its structure in Sopho- 
cles, 181 (note); in Euripides, 283 
(note). Borrowed from the ‘iambic’ 
poets, 372. Treated with increasing 
freedom by the tragic poets, 372. 
General character of, 374. In the 
satyric drama, 391. 

Tasus, tragedy at, 452. 
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Icaria, situation of, 26. Centre of | Italy, performances of Greek tragedy 


Dionysiac worship, 26. in, 57. 
Icarus, legend concerning, 26. Ixion, the, of Euripides, 99, 267 (note). 
Idealism, in Aeschylus, 77. In Sopho- 

cles, 157. Partly abandoned by K. 


Euripides, 218. Ideal character of 
Greek tragedy, 324. 

*Tdia (épn), 361. 

Inachus, the, of Sophocles, 392. 

Indian drama, the, 2. 

Ton, of Chios, with Aeschylus at 
the Isthmian games, 57. His story 
about Sophocles, 136. Life of, 406. 
Character, 406. Literary works, 407. 
Style of his dramas, 408. 

Ion, the, of Euripides, autobiographical 
passage in, 212. The plot of the 
modern type, 240, Faults of treat- te 
ment in, 241, 243. Attacks on Apollo | Lactantius, on the drama, 460. 
and the Delphic oracle, 263, 264, | Laius, the, of Aeschylus, 106. 

267, 305. Date, 304. Treatment of | Language, the, of Aeschylus, 80, Of 
the legend, 305. Parodus in, 354. Sophocles, 161. Of Euripides, 254,256. 


Kav?) tpayedia, 25. 

Kauvol tpaywdol, 420, 445. 
Kawods aywv, 445. 
Kapkivov mounpata, 432. 
Kiddpicpa éx Baryay, 450. 
Kow?) dppovia, 161. 
KurAeds, 17. 

KvxAvos xopés, 17. 
Kowpacew, 13. 

Kapwdia, 13. 


Commus in, 360. Of Greek poetry, 364. The tragic 
Tophon, son of Sophocles, 132. Supposed dialogue, 364, 365; written in old 
prosecution of his father, 133. Assisted Attic, 365 ; intermixed with epic, 366. 
by his father in his plays, 133. Epi- Doricism of the lyrics, 367; varies 
taph on his father, 134. Connexion in different parts, 368. Excellence of 
with the Antigone, 185 (note). the tragic dialect, 370. 
Dramatic career, 414. Lemnians, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 
Iphigeneia, a name of Artemis, 306. | Lemnians, the, of Sophocles, 144. 
Danghter of Agamemnon, 306. Lenaea, 8. Chiefly devoted to comedy, 
Iphigeneia in Aulide, the, of Euripides, 14. Plays of Sophocles exhibited at, 
character of Agamemnon in, 219. 128, 183. New tragedies at, 420. 
Realistic scene in, 219. Character of | Lessing, on the prologues of Euripides, 
Iphigeneia, 222, Without the usual 249. 
prologue, 248, 314. Action of the | Libanius, on the extinction of Greek 
chorus in, 252. Date, 314. Inter- tragedy, 457. 


polations in, 314. Conclusion of, | Lists of plays, 402. 
*314. General character of, 315. | Livius Andronicus, 455. 
The description of the sacrifice, | Aoyetov, 348. 


316. Longinus, on Sophocles, 186 (note). 
Iphigeneia in Tauris, the, of Euripides, On Euripides, 259 (note). On Ion, 
the deus ex machina in, 246. Struc- 408. 


ture of, 242. Romantic character of, | Lope de Vega, his advice to dramatists, 
304. Origin and development of 344. 

the legend, 306. Celebrity of, 308. | Love, as a subject for tragedy, rare 
Compared with Goethe’s Iphigenie, in Aeschylus, 78; and in Sophocles, 


308, 160. Frequent in Euripides, 222. 
Trony, in tragedy, 174. Two kinds, 175. His love dramas unjustly censured, 
Conscious irony, 175. Unconscious 230. The Hippolytus, 231, 293. 


irony, 176. In the Bacchae, 314. Lucian, allusions to Euripides, 320; to 
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the reproduction of old plays, 444; 
to the tragic actors, 457. 

Lycophron, his Menedemus, 395. His 
dramatic career, 441. 

Lycurgeia, the, of Aeschylus, 97. Its 
structure, 98. 

Lycurgeia, the, of Polyphradmon, 412. 

Lycurgus, his praise of Euripides, 318. 

Lycurgus, the, of Aeschylus, 391. 

Lynceus, the, of Theodectes, 426. 

Lyric poetry, its influence on the develop- 
ment of tragedy, 322. 

Lyrics, the, in tragedy, various kinds of, 
353. The parodus, 354. The epi- 
parodus, 355. The stasima, 356. 
Hyporchemata,357. Occasional lyrics, 
359. The commus, 359. Lyrics 
sung by actors alone, 362. Variety 
of the metres in, 375. Source of the 
lyrical metres in tragedy, 376. Sym- 
metrical structure of the lyrical odes, 
378; of the commi, 379; of the 
stage lyrics, 380. Division into cola 
and periods, 386. Eurhythmy, 388. 

Lysander, commanded to permit the 
burial of Sophocles, 132. Moved to 
tears by Electra’s monody, 363. 

Lysimachia, the, 436. 


M. 


Macbeth, 79, 175. 

Machinery, the, of the stage, mostly 
invented by Aeschylus, 69, More 
frequent in his later plays, 69. 

Macrobius, on Aeschylus, 51. 

Magna Graecia, popularity of the drama 
in, 454. 

Magnesia, in Lydia, tragedy at, 445. 

Magnesia, in Thessaly, visited by 
Euripides, 214. 

Maid’s Tragedy, the, 117. 

Makers of the Bridal Chamber, the, of 
Aeschylus, 102. 

Marlowe, his influence on the English 
drama, 67. His verse, 374. 

Masks, introduced by Thespis, 29. Im- 
proved by Choerilus, 39; by Aeschy- 
lus, 68. Introduction of female 
masks, 45. 

Massinger, versification of, 374. 


Mausolus, eulogy of Theodectes on, 425. 

Mnxavq, 69, 246. 

Medea, the, of Euripides, not successful 
at first, 209. A new type of tragedy, 
225. Character of Jason, 230. 
Admired by Byron, 233. Epilogue 
in, 247. Prologue, 247. Arrange- 
ment of opening scenes, 249. The 
chorus in, 252. Date, 289. Charac- 
teristics of, 289. Indebtedness of 
Euripides to Neophron, 290. Sym- 
metrical arrangement of Medea’s 
speech, 383. 

Méya Apaya, play by Ion, 395. 

Melanippe, the, alteration of the first 
line in, 268 (note). 

Meletus, 417. 

Melito, wife of Euripides, 210. 

Menander, his admiration for Euripides, 
as 

Menedemus, his opinion of Sophocles, 
201. 

Menedemus, the, of Lycophron, 395. 

Mépos tpaywoias, 349. 

Metres, the, in the early dialogue, 20. 
In the dialogue of Thespis, 32. The 
iambic in Sophocles, 181 ; in Euri- 
pides, 283. Anapaests, 181, 355, 
374. The trochaic tetrameter, 20, 
32, 283, 371. The iambic, 372. The 
lyrical metres, 375. Antistrophic 
arrangement, 378. Division into cola 
and periods, 386. Eurhythmy, 388. 
Metres of satyric drama, 391. Variety 
of metres in Greek tragedy, 377. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 223. 

Milton, his Satan, 112. 

Mimes, popularity of in later times, 459. 

Misogynism of Euripides, 278. 

Monodies, 363. ; 

Morsimus, 414. 

Museia, the, 436. 

Music, innovations of Sophocles, 142; 
of Agathon, 411. Encroaches upon 
the poetry, 254. Confined mainly 
to the chorus in the early tragedy, 
362. Character of Greek vocal 
music, 375. Not employed in the 
dialogue, 386. 

Myrmidons, the, of Aeschylus, com- 
mencement of, 351. 
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Mysians, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

Mythology, free treatment of by Aeschy- 
lus, 118, 119 (note), 120, 121; by 
Sophocles, 186, 196; by Euripides, 
183, 194, 285, 288, 289, 295, 207, 
299, 307; by Astydamas, 430; by 
Carcinus, 431. Licence permitted to 
the tragic poets in regard to, 331. 
Fondness of Euripides for antiquarian 
details, 238. 


N. 


Naevius, 455. 

Naples, Greek tragedy at, 454, 456. 

Narrative speeches, essential to the 
early drama, 31. Less frequent in 
Aeschylus, 62. Retained by Sophocles, 
150. In the Trachiniae, 189. In 
Greek tragedy, 348. 

Neophron, his Medea, 
dramatic career, 418. 

Neoptolemus, the actor, 45°. 

New tragedies, at the City Dionysia, 
420, 444. At the Lenaea, 444. In 
various places down to the Christian 
era, 445- 

Nicias, general along with Sophocles, 
130. 

Nicolaus, of Damascus, 447. 

Nicostrata, wife of Sophocles, 132. 


290. His 


O. 


Oedipodeia, the, of Aeschylus, 97. Its 
structure, 98. Component parts, 106. 

Oedipodeia, the, of Meletus, 417. 

Oedipus, the, of Aeschylus, 106. Prob- 
able character of, 192. 

Oedipus, the, of Euripides, 194. 

Oedipus Coloneus, the, of Sophocles, 
said to have been recited at his trial, 
133. Written in old age, 128 (note), 
134, 200. Possibly the source of 
the story about the trial, 134. 
Character of Theseus, 157; of Creon, 
157; of Oedipus, 199. Celebrity of, 
179. Date, 180. Tone of, 1098. 
Conduct of the plot, 199. Reflects 
the feelings of Sophocles, 200. 
Commus in, 360. | 

Oedipus Tyrannus, the, of Sophocles, 
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skilful use of three actors in, 139. 
Improbability of the legend, 150, 
Character of Creon, 157. Tragic 
irony in, 1478. Celebrity of, 179. 
Date, 181. Relation to the Oedipus 
of Aeschylus, 193. Interest mainly 
in the plot, 193. Compared with 
Voltaire’s Oedipe, 339. Conclusion 
of, 344. 

Oenomaus, the Cynic, plays of, 447. 

Oi rept Aicxvdor, 431. 

Oracles, hostility against in Athens, 
264, 

Orchestra, the, occupied by the chorus, 
348, 453. 

Oresteia, the, of Aeschylus, structure of, 
64, 98. Its celebrity, ror. Date, 
114. Origin of the title, 114 (note), 
398. Subject of, 115. Growth of 
the legend, 115. Depth of moral 
purpose, 116. 

Orestes, the, of Euripides, realistic re- 
presentation of madness in, 201. 
Nature of the plot, 241. The deus 
ex machina in, 245. Date and un- 
equal character of, 309. Its popu- 
larity on the stage, 310. Substitution 
of commus for parodus in, 354. 

Orphic Societies, 86. © Doctrines of, 95, 
174. 7, = 

Ovdey mpos Tov Arcvucoy, 33, 34, 41. 

Ovid, his Deianeira, 189. 


es 


Pacuvius, 455. 

Tladaid tpaywdia, 24, 447. 

Tladaol rpaywdol, 420. 

Palamedes, the, of Euripides, 183 
(note). 

Pan, connexion with Dionysus, 8. 

Pantomimes, popularity of in 
times, 459. 

Tlapaxopnynpara, 107, 109. 

Parodus, the, in the Ajax and Antigone, 
181. Definition of, 354. Varied 
character of, 354. Connexion with 
the anapaestic rhythm, 355, 391. 
Occasionally replaced by commi, 


355- 
Parthenopaeus, the, 


late 


Astydamas, 430. 
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Pausanias, friend of Agathon, 409. 

Peiraeus, new tragedies at, 208. 
Cenotaph of Euripides at, 217. 

Peirithous, the, of Euripides, Anaxa- 
gorean passage in, 270 (note), 417 
(note). 

Performances, of Greek tragedy, at 
Dionysiac festivals, 435. At other 
religious gatherings, 436. On secular 
oceasions, 438. Wide extension of, 
438. 

Pericles, his remark about Sophocles, 
130, Opinion of Ion concerning, 
400. 

Periods, in lyric poetry, 386. 

Persae, the, of Aeschylus, performed at 
Syracuse, 55. Structure of, 63. 
Skilful arrangement of the plot, 72. 
Disregard of probability, 75. Not 
part of a tetralogy, 97, 103 (note). 
Celebrity of, 101. Date, 103. Purpose 
of, 104. Idealism of the treatment, 
105. Local colouring, 106. 

Phallic songs, 13. 

SadAopdpor, 13. 

Phallus, the, its connexion with the 
Dionysiac worship, 6, 8. 

Pherecydes, 87. 

Philemon, his admiration for Euripides, 
318. 

Philip, of Macedon, performances of 
tragedy at his daughter’s marriage, 
438. Assassination of, 450. 

Philippides, his Lover of Euripides, 320. 

Philiscus, 441. 

Philocles, defeats Sophocles, 129. His 
dramatic career, 413. 

Philoctetes, the, of Aeschylus, im- 
probability of the plot, 74. Its con- 
nexion with the lLemnians, 99. 
Character of, 195. 

Philoctetes, the, of Euripides, 195. 

Philoctetes, the, of Sophocles, the deus 
ex machina in, 149. Character of 
Philoctetes, 159, 196. Celebrity of, 
180, Date, 180. Early form of the 
legend, 195. Treatment of the legend 
by Aeschylus and Euripides, 195. 
The innovations of Sophocles, 196, 
331. Skilful handling of the in- 
cidents, 197. Supposed political 


significance, 197. Substitution of 
commus for stasimon, 358. 
Philoctetes, the, of Theodectes, 426. 
Philostratus, 447. 
Philoxenus, his dithyrambs, 19. His 
reply to Dionysius, 433. 
Phineus, the, of Aeschylus, 103 (note). 
Phoenissae, the, of Euripides, episodic 


nature of the plot, 242. Irrelevance 
of the choral odes, 253. Compared 
with the Septem, 255. Date and 


character of, 310, Title of, 399. 
Phoenissae, the, of Phrynichus, 44. 
Phrygian music, in the dithyramb, 14, 18. 
Phrynichus, the actor, 43 (note). 
Phrynichus, the comic poet, his allusions 

to Sophocles, 133, 134, 136, 161. 

Confused with the tragic poet, 43 

(note). 

Phrynichus, the dancer, 43 (note). 

Phrynichus, the general, 43 (note). 

Phrynichus, the tragic poet, son of 
Melanthas, 43 (mote). 

Phrynichus, the tragic poet, son of 
Polyphradmon, his career, 42. Con- 
fusion with others of the same name, 
43 (note), 182. ‘Titles of his plays, 
43 (note). Historical plays of, 44. 
Improvements in tragedy, 45. Phoe- 
nissae, 72. Alcestis, 288. Called a 
‘ dancer,” 356. 

Pindar, his tragedies, 24. Residence at 
Syracuse, 53. His version of Clytaem- 
nestra’s crime, 116. Division of his 
lyrics into cola, 387. 

Pisistratus, connexion with Thespis, 36, 
37. Patronises the drama, 37. 

Plato, the comic poet, on the degeneracy 
of the chorus, 356. 

Plato, the philosopher, his opinion of 
Euripides, 318. Tetralogy by, 470. 
Plautus, his prologues and epilogues, 

352. 

Pleiad, the, 441. 

Plots, originally confined to Dionysiac 
legends, 16. Extended to other fables 
by Thespis, 34. Character of the 
Thespian plot, 34. Taken from 
history by Phrynichus, 44. The 
Aeschylean plots, 70. The Sophoclean 
plots, 143. The Orestean legend as 
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treated by ancient and modern poets, 
145. Unity and plausibility of the 
action in Sophocles, 148. The legend 
of Philoctetes as treated by the three 
dramatists, 195. The Enuripidean 
plots, 238. Source of the modern 
plot, 242. Unity of action often dis- 
regarded by Euripides, 242, 292, 
295, 296, 297, 311. The three 
unities, 337. Absence of the element 
of curiosity in the ancient plot, 344. 
The fatalistic plot, 346. Difference 
of taste between ancients and moderns, 
347: 

Polemon, his opinion of Sophocles, 201. 

Politics, seldom referred to in ancient 
tragedy, 53. Rivalry of Themistocles 
and Aristeides, 54. Opinions of 
Aeschylus on the growth of Athenian 
power, 54; on tyranny, 55; on 
democracy, 55; on the Areopagus, 
56, 119 (mote); on the treaty with 
Argos, 57. Connexion of Sophocles 
with public affairs, 129. No political 
allusions in his plays, 130, 197. 
Opinions of Euripides on political 
life, 212 ; on tyranny and democracy, 
274. Allusions to politics in his 
plays, 275. 

Polus, the actor, 180 (note). 

Polyphradmon, 412. 

Portraits, of Aeschylus, 59. Of Sopho- 
cles, 137. Of Euripides, 214. 

Pratinas, invents the satyric drama, 40. 
His career, 42. Excellence as a lyric 
poet, 42. 

Praxiteles, his statue of Dionysus, 12. 

Preservation, the, of Greek tragedies, 
due to the grammarians, 99. Of the 
plays of Aeschylus, 101 ; of Sophocles, 
179; of Euripides, 227, 280. 

Prodicus, friend of Euripides, 207. 
Teacher of Agathon, 411. 

Tpocodyev catvpous, 41. 

Prologue, the, invented by Thespis, 31, 
- 248 (note), 350. In Euripides, 247. 
Various theories as to the Euripidean 
prologue, 249. The first scene called 
a ‘prologue,’ 350. Different forms of, 
351. The prologue in the later drama, 


352. 
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Prometheus Bound, the, of Aeschylus, 
its general tone, 55. Structure, 64, 
113. Kthical impressiveness, 67. 
Boldness of conception in, 75. 
Character of Prometheus, 77. Cele- 
brity among the ancients, Tor. Date, 
109, Forms part of a trilogy, 110. 
Difficulty of, 111. Views as to its 
motive, 113. Modern imitations, 
114. Copied by Sophocles, 144. 
Commencement of, 351. Parodus in, 
355. Metre of the opening scene, 381. 

Prometheus, the Fire-Bringer, of 
Aeschylus, 110. 

Prometheus, the 
Aeschylus, 97, 103. 

Prometheus Unbound, the, of Aeschylus, 
II0, 351. 

Protagoras, a friend of Euripides, 207. 

Proteus, the, of Aeschylus, 115. 

Ptolemy, the first, 439. 

Ptolemy, the second, his encouragement 
of art and literature, 440. 

Ptolemy, the fourth, 443. 

Ptolemy, the seventh, 443. 

Pythagoras, 86. 


Fire-Burner, of 


Q. 
Quintilian, his criticisms of Aeschylus, 
125. fab 


R. 


Racine, observation of, 105. Admira- 
tion for Euripides, 232. His Phedre, 
240, 

Realism, in Euripides, 218. A natural 
development in Greek tragedy, 227. 
Not carried to excess by Euripides, 
228. Exhibition of horrors on the 
stage, 325. 

Recitative, mostly employed in the ana- 
paestic metre, 374. 

Religion, connexion with the drama, 4. 
Religious tone of the Aeschylean 
drama, 66, 86. Spiritual character ofthe 
sixth century, 87. Religious opinions 
of Aeschylus, 87. His attitude 
towards the mythology, 88. The 
religious element in Sophocles, 168. 
His treatment of the mythology, 169. 
More secular tone of the Euripidean 
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drama, 225, 231. Attitude of 
Euripides towards the national belief, 
261. His religious views, 269. The 
Bacchae, 313. Moral depth of Greek 
tragedy, 323. 

Representation, manner of, improved 
by Aeschylus, 67 ; by Sophocles, 142. 
Varied character of, 327. 

Reproduction, the, of plays of Aeschylus 
at Athens, 59, 413. Of plays of 
other poets at Athens, 420. Of plays 
in general, 448. Confined from the 
first to the works of the three great 
poets, 448. Latterly confined in the 
main to Euripides, 449. Representa- 
tion of parts of plays, 450. 

Revenge, opinion of Euripides concern- 
ing, 278, 

‘Pawdia, 427. 

Rhapsodists, their manner of recital, 32. 

Rhegium, Greek tragedy at, 454. 

‘Prjots, 31. 

Rhesus, the, of Euripides, no prologue 
in, 248. Question of its authenticity, 
284. Character of the play, 285. 

Rhetoric, in Sophocles, 167, 188. In 
Euripides, 235. In the later tragedy, 
423. 

Roman drama, the, 
Greece, 3. Satyric 
by the Romans, 395. 
Roman tragedy, 453. 

Rome, performances of Greek tragedy 
at, 455- 

Rural Dionysia, 8. 


borrowed from 
plays neglected 
The chorus in 


S. 

Salamis, connexion of Euripides with, 
205 (note), 213. 

Samos, Athenian expedition to, 182. 

Sarvpor, name for satyric plays, 389. 

Satyric drama, the, invented by Pratinas, 
44. Excellence of Choerilus in, 40. 
Satyric plays of Euripides, 209, The 
Alcestis partially satyric, 286. The 
Cyclops, 317. Form and character 
of the satyric drama, 390. Decline 
of its popularity, 394. Character in 
later times, 395.~ Excellence of 
Aeschylus and Achaeus in, 408. 
Reforms of Sositheus, 442. 
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Satyrs, the, character of, 7. In the 
dithyramb, 15. In satyric plays, 41, 
317, 389, 394. 

Savrqy emauvels, 430. 

Scenery, the, invention of, 68, 142. 
More elaborate in the later plays of 
Aeschylus, 69. 

Schlegel, his attacks on Euripides, 226. 
Opinion of Goethe concerning, 233. 
His theory about the Enuripidean 
prologue, 250. 

Scholia, the, on Greek tragedies, 100 
(note), 179 (note). 

Scopelianus, 447. 

Semachidae, worship of Dionysus at, 27. 

Sepval eal, 120. 

Seneca, his picture of Deianeira, 189. 

Septem, the, of Aeschylus, structure of, 
63,108. Impressiveness of the dances 
in, 7o. Celebrity of, 101. Date, 
106. Part of a trilogy, 106. Ter- 
mination of, 107. Martial character 
of, 108. Title of, 397, 398. 

Serapieia, the, 436. 

Shakespeare, his Winter's Tale, 288. 
Moral significance of his plays, 324. 
His character-drawing, 336. Changes 
of scene in, 341. Tranquil close of 
his scenes, 341. His versification, 
374. Combination of prose and 
verse, 377- 

Shelley, his criticism on Paradise Lost, 
113. His Prometheus, 114. 

Shirley, his versification, 374. 

Sicily, visited by Aeschylus, 50. Popu- 
larity of Euripides in, 318. 

Sikwus, 391. 

Sileni, followers of Dionysus, 7, 8. In 
satyric plays, 389. 

Simonides, his ‘ tragedies,’ 24. Elegy 
on Marathon, 49. Residence at 
Syracuse, 53. Division of his lyrics 
into cola, 387. 

Sisyphus, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

SKnvy, 29. 

Slavery, opinions of Euripides on, 277. 

Socrates, friend of Euripides, 207. In- 
fluence on Enuripides, 207 (note). 
Views compared with those _ of 
Euripides, 277. 

Solon, his opinion about Thespis, 37. 


fie 
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Sophocles, imitates Phrynichus, 45. 
His criticism on Aeschylus, 73. Birth 
and parentage, 126, Education, 127. 
First appearance as a dramatist, 128. 
Dramatic career, 128. Number of 
plays, 129. Connexion with public 
affairs, 129. Religious offices, 131. 
Family, 132. Supposed prosecution 
by Iophon, 133. Character, 134. 
Death, 136. Portraits, 137. Im- 
provements in the structure of tragedy, 
138. Abandons the trilogy, 140. 
Changes in the tone of tragedy, 141 ; 
in the manner of representation, 142. 
Choice of subjects, 143. Construc- 
tion of plots, 144. Unity of action 
in, 148. Plausibility of his plots, 
149. Narrative speeches, 150. 
Spectacular effects, 151. Character 
of the Sophoclean chorus, 151; its 
double functions, 153; its share in 
the action, 155. The characters in 
Sophocles, 156; ideal, 157; varied 
in type, 158. His diction, 161 ; its 
intricacy, 163; difficulty, 165. 
Coinage of new words, 166. Meta- 
phors, 167. Rhetoric, 168. Religious 
ideas, 168. Attitude towards the 
mythology, 169. Opinions concern- 
ing divine government, 170. Supposed 
pessimism, 173. Beliefin immortality, 
174. Irony,174. The extant plays, 
179. Their chronological order, 180. 
Antigone, 182. Ajax, 186. Trachi- 
niae, 188. Electra, 191. Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 192.  Philoctetes, 194. 
Oedipus Coloneus, 198. Reputation, 
200. Imitations of Homer, 202. 
Occasional bathos, 185 (note). The 
most perfect representative of Greek 
tragedy, 328. His prologues, 351. 
Treatment of the commus, 361. 
Paucity of stage lyrics in, 362. Use 
of the trochaic tetrameter, 370. 
Treatment of the iambic, 373. Lyrical 
metres, 376. Tragic poets among 
his descendants, 414, 445. His plays 
seldom reproduced in later times, 448. 

Sophocles, the younger, 429. 

Sophocles, tragic poet of the second 
century, 445. 
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Sositheus, his satyric plays, 395. His 
career, 442. 

Soteria, the, at Acraephiae, 436. At 
Delphi, 436, 452. 

Spain, Greek tragedy in, 439. 

Sparta, Athenian animosity against, 
188, 229, 298. 

Spectacular effects, in Aeschylus, 69, 
73- In Sophocles, 151. In Euripides, 
244. In Greek tragedy generally, 
327. 

Sphinx, the, of Aeschylus, 106, 393. 

Stage, the, its use in the dithyramb, 20. 
Extended by Thespis, 30; by 
Aeschylus, 68. Reserved for the 
actors, 348, 453. 

Stage lyrics, 362. 
of, 380. 

Stasima, meaning of the name, 356. 
Aristotle’s definition of, 356 (note). 
Dances in, 357. How sung, 358. 
Occasionally replaced by commi, 358. 

Statues, of Aeschylus, 59, 431 (note). 
Of Sophocles, 137. Of Euripides, 
214. Of Astydamas, 430. 

Stesichorus, his Oresteia, 115. 

Sthenelus, 418. 

Stichomythia, the, 381. 

Structure, the, of tragedy, in the plays 
of Thespis, 31. Improved by 
Aeschylus, 613 by Sophocles, 138. 
Innovations of Euripides, 245. Lucid 
and simple character of, 324. The 
three unities, 337. Symmetry of 
Greek tragedy, 377. Agathon’s in- 
novations, 411. Structure of the later 
tragedy, 424. 

Subjectivity of treatment in Euripides, 
234. 

Subjects, the, of Greek tragedy, origin- 
ally Dionysiac, 16. Extended by 
Thespis, 34; by Phrynichus, 44. In 
Aeschylus, 70. In Sophocles, 143. 
In Euripides, 238. Mainly mytholo- 
gical, 328. Repetitions, 330. Moral 
significance of, 332. Dignified in 
character, 332. Fictitious subjects 
in Agathon, 410. Monotony of in 
the later tragedy, 422. Historical 
dramas in the fourth century, 422 ; 
in later times (Appendix II). 


Metrical structure 
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Suidas, confusions in, 140 (note), 425 
(note), 465, 466, 469. 

Supplices, the, of Aeschylus, its primitive 
structure, 34, 62. Analysis of the 
plot, 35. Democratic tone of, 55. 
Date and position in the trilogy, Tol. 
Depth of purpose, 102. Commence- 
ment of, 351. Termination of, 352. 
Parodus in, 355. 

Supplices, the, of Euripides, speech of 
Theseus in, 234. Spectacular charac- 
ter of, 244. The chorus, 256. Moral 
tone of, 266. Political allusions in, 
276, 296. Date, 296. Episodic 
nature of the plot, 296. The parodus, 
354. Half-choruses in, 358. Commus 
in, 360. 

Susarion, settles in Icaria, 27. 

Syleus, the, of Euripides, 393. 

Symmetry, characteristic of Greek art, 
3747. In tragedy, 378. In the choral 
odes, 378. In the commi, 378. In 
the stage lyrics, 380. In the dialogue, 
381. The ‘ grosse responsion,’ 384. 
Schmidt's Eurhythmy, 388. 

Syracuse, the Persae performed at, 50. 


cs 


Ta amo THs okNVTS, 359, 301. 

Ta é« Tov Guagar, 30. 

Tacitus, intricacy of his style, 163. 

Tarentum, Greek tragedy at, 454. 

Tauri, the, human sacrifices among, 
300. 

Tauropolus, epithet of Artemis, 306. 

Telephus, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

Telephus, the, of Euripides, realism in, 
220, 

Telestes, dancer of Aeschylus, 109. 

Terence, his prologues, 352. 

Tetralogy, the, origin of, 96. How 
used by Aeschylus, 96. Instances of 
his tetralogies, 97. Form of, 98. 
Theories concerning, 98. Sometimes 
abandoned by Aeschylus, 99. Aban- 
doned entirely by Sophocles, ro. 
Unsuited to the classic taste, 342. 
Names of tetralogies, 398. The 
Pandionis of Philocles, 414. The 
Lycurgeia of Polyphradmon, 412. 


The Oedipodeia of Meletus, 417. 
A tetralogy composed by Plato, see 
Appendix I. 

Thales, 87. 

Theatre, the, at Athens, 48,51. Large 
number of theatres in the ancient 
world, 439 (note). 

Themistocles, his rivalry with Aristeides, 
54- 

Theodectes, life of, 424. Dramatic 
works, 425. 

Theologeion, the, invented by Aeschylus, 
69. 

Theoris, mistress of Sophocles, 132. 

Thespis, born at Icaria, 26. Introduces 
a single actor, 27. Inventor of the 
tragic dialogue, 28. Acts in person, 
29. Introduces tragic masks, 29; 
stage and background, 30. Descrip- 
tion of in Horace, 30. Structure of 
his plays, 31, 350. Indebtedness to 
Epic poetry, 32. Subjects of his 
dramas, 33. Connexion with Pisis- 
tratus, 36. First performances at 
Athens, 37. Conversation with Solon, 
37- Takes part in the first tragic 
contest, 37. Death, 38. His pro- 
logues, 248 (note). Called a ‘ dancer,’ 
356. Spurious plays of, 428. 

Thracian Captives, the, of Aeschylus, 
187. 

OpiapuBos, 16. 

Tigranocerta, Greek tragedy at, 439. 

Timaeus, his error as to the death of 
Euripides, 204 (note). 

Timanthes, his representation of the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia, 316. 

Timon, 447. 

Titles of Greek tragedies, 395. Mostly 
taken from the chorus or~-from: the 
leading character, 396. Antiquity of, 
397. Names of tetralogies, 398. 
Confusion caused by, 398. Remedies 
proposed by the grammarians, 399. 
Incorrect quotations of, 401. Lists 
of, 402. 
lepolemus, 443. 

Trachiniae, the, of Sophocles, disregard 
of unity of time in, 150. The mes- 
senger in, 160. Tragic irony in, 198. 
Celebrity of, 180. Date, 180, 189. 


INDEX. 


Modern criticisms on, 188. Character 
of Deianeira, 189 ; of Hercules, 190. 
Relation to the Hercules Furens and 
Supplices of Euripides, 189. Structure 
of, 190. 

Tragi-comedy, invented by Euripides, 
223. 

Tpay.eos tpdétos, 22. 

Tpaywoia, origin of the word, 22. 

Tpayydds, 447. 

Trilogy, see Tetralogy. 

Triptolemus, the, of Sophocles, 144. 

Troades, the, of Euripides, character of 
Helen in, 219. Rhetoric in, 236. 
Episodic nature of the plot, 242. 
Date and general character, 300. 

Trochaic tetrameter, in the dithyramb, 
20. In Thespis, 32. Revived by 
Euripides, 283. In the Iphigeneia 
in Aulide, 315. Employment of 
by the poets of the fifth century, 
371. 

Trullo, the Council of, abolishes thea- 
trical performances, 461. 

TupBacia, 14. 

Tynnichus, his paean, 57. 


U. 
Unity, the, of action in Aeschylus, 72. 


Of time in Aeschylus, 75. Of action 
in Sophocles, 148. Of time in the 
Trachiniae, 189. Of action in 


Euripides, 239, 242. Of time in 
Euripides, 243. Of action in Greek 
tragedy, 338. Of time in Greek 
tragedy, 339. Of place in Greek 
tragedy, 340. Ancient observance of 
the unities due partly to the chorus, 
341; mainly to the tendency of 
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classical taste, 342. The unities on 
the modern stage, 343. 
‘Yroxpiths, 27, 4417. 


V. 


Virgil, character of Aeneas in, If2. 
Intricacy of his style, 163, 164. 
Reference to Sophocles, 202. 

Vitruvius, his description of the Greek 
theatre, 453. 

Voltaire, his Oreste, 147. His Oedipe, 
150, 159, 339. His theory concerning 
the dignity of tragedy. 


W. 


Waggons, said to have been used by 
Thespis, 30. 

Wine-lees, said to have been used by 
Thespis, 30. 

Women, views of Euripides concerning, 
278. 

Women of Aetna, the, of Aeschylus, 50. 


X. 


Xenocles, the elder, 415. 

Xenocles, the younger, 432. 

Xenophanes, 87. 

Xenophon, his opinion of Sophocles, 
201. 

Z. 

Zeus, conception of in Aeschylus, 87. 
His name, 89. Relation to the earth 
deities, 91. In the Prometheus, 111. 
Conception of in Sophocles, 170. 
His conduct censured in the Hercules 
Furens, 263. Conception of in 
Euripides, 270 (notes). 


THE END. 
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